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PREFACE 


HIS book is an attempt to tell the story of 
Frederick Andrews, who was Headmaster of 


the Quaker School at Ackworth. He is held 
in affectionate remembrance by his old scholars, 
and not only by them, but by members of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain and America, 
among whom he was a familiar figure, and always 
welcome. To a wider circle his name will recall a 
lecturer—humorous and entertaining, a political speaker 
—tracy and persuasive, a strenuous batsman “ crowding 
the strength of his soul in a stroke.”” To these he 
needs no introduction. Each will remember an 
incident, a characteristic, a trick of speech or manner, 
and missing it will find me wanting. Amid such a 
cloud of witnesses I can only ask for tolerant for- 
bearance. 

For those who did not know him, or even know of 
him, it may be well to say that as Headmaster he ruled 
for forty-three years, 1877-1920, with understanding, 
sympathy and fellowship. He never lost touch with 
the mind of the child ; he was a boy himself to the end 
of his life. He loved his school and lived for it, but 
his many sided interest carried him into “the wave 
and world of men,” there to advocate reform and assail 
old abuses, following in the footsteps of his ideal states- 
man, John Bright, and his favourite poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Perhaps the biography of such a man, with the oldest 
and largest of Quaker schools as background, may not 
be entirely without interest for those who are neither 
old scholars nor members of the Society of Friends. 

Before I began to write I asked for help from old 
boys and girls, and from them and from members of 
the staff, both past and present, there has been a 
generous response. To Alfred Binyon I am not only 
indebted for the Cricket: chapter but for much more ; 
indeed, without his help, and that of his colleague, 
Ella Fry, I believe my task would have been an 
impossible one. I have to thank Robert Marsh— 
F.A.’s oldest friend—for much information, and for 
some of the very few letters that are available. To 
Alfred and Ernest Taylor, Burgess H. Headley and 
Samuel Graveson (the last named has been good enough 
to compile the index), I am grateful for guidance and 
encouragement. Beyond the notes for his lectures 
Frederick Andrews left little in writing, but everything 
has been placed at my disposal by his daughters, 
Margaret and Helen Andrews, and Gertrude Walker. 
I acknowledge with sincere gratitude the kindness I 
have received from a multitude not named here. I 
have found how good it is to be an Ackworthian, and 
how widespread is the response to an appeal associated 
with the magical letters F.A. I know better than 
anybody else how inadequate is my work. I lacked 
experience to make the most of my material, and to 
say that I have done my best is not to say much. 
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INTRODUCTION 


REDERICK ANDREWS was for fifty years at 
H Ackworth School as scholar, teacher and Head- 

master. Among my readers may be those who 

know little or nothing of Ackworth, so I will say 
a few words about the foundation and history of the 
School before I begin the story of his life. 

The religious zeal and spiritual experience of the 
early Friends naturally resulted in certain activities of 
a social character. One of these was the provision ofa 
thoroughly good education for both girls and boys at a 
period when higher education was a perquisite of the 
Church of England.* George Fox, himself the founder 
of the Society of Friends, established two schools in 
1668, one for boys and one for girls, to teach “ whatso- 
ever things were civil and useful in creation.” 

In 1671 there were in various parts of the country 
fifteen schools kept by Friends, of whom some were men 
who had received a collegiate education. As time went 
on and these gifted people passed away, the quality of 
education in the Society became less satisfactory, 
although the number of schools belonging to its members 
had not decreased. The Yearly Meeting (the 
governing assembly) became much concerned and in the 
first half of the eighteenth century issued an appeal 
every other year to its subordinate meetings, calling 
attention to the educational needs of their young people 
and the desirability of providing financial help for 
“proper persons’’ to become qualified for school- 
masters and mistresses. These recommendations did 
not and could not lead to adequate results and in 1777 
the Yearly Meeting came to the conclusion that it was 

*“ Several Acts contained clauses penalising schoolmasters who 


taught without license from the Bishop. 
‘ Second Period of Quakerism,” p. 532. 
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desirable to establish a public boarding school under 
its own authority for the education of children of 
parents not in affluence. 

How soon this decision would have taken effect 
we cannot say, had not Dr. John Fothergill happened 
to travel through the West Riding in the year of its 
announcement, there to hear that the Foundling 
Hospital at Ackworth was for sale. This institution 
had been built and designed between 1757 and 1760 for 
London foundlings at a cost of £13,000. Its inmates 
had been treated with care and kindness. At first it 
was helped by a Parliamentary grant but when this was 
withdrawn financial difficulties compelled its abandon- 
ment. Dr. Fothergill decided it was the right place 
for a Friends’ School and without waiting for the 
decision of the Yearly Meeting he and a few of his 
friends purchased it for £7,000. The Society subse- 
quently confirmed the deal and footed the bill and so 
to quote John Stephenson Rowntree, “ George III. 
had lived through a third of his long reign, the Earl 
of Chatham was soon to be laid in Westminster Abbey, 
the melancholy war between Great Britain and her 
thirteen revolted Colonies was dragging its slow length 
along when the foxes that had found a kennel in the 
deserted Foundling Hospital were disturbed by the 
advent of other tenants.” 

Dr. Fothergill was born at Carr End, Wensleydale, 
in 1712 and was drawing to the close of his distinguished 
career at the time of his momentous journey 
through his native county in 1777. Many of the great 
schools of England owe their beginning to illustrious 
men or women. Not one of them has more reason than 
Ackworth to be proud of its Founder. He was recog- 
nised by his colleagues as one of the leaders in the 
medical profession. He was a Fellow of the College 
in Edinburgh; a Fellow of the Royal Society and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society at Paris. He had one of 
the largest and most lucrative practices in the City of 
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London and he used the wealth thus acquired for the 
advancement of science and the benefit of his fellow- 
men. His chief scientific interest was in botany, 
especially in the collection and cultivation of rare plants 
and for this purpose he procured an estate at Upton, 
in Essex. His collection was, in Sir Joseph Banks’s 
opinion, equalled only by that at Kew. He devoted 
much time in endeavouring to naturalise plants that he 
thought might be useful to the general community. 

These pursuits did not overshadow his interest in 
public affairs. In conjunction with Benjamin Franklin 
he laboriously strove to prevent the struggle with the 
American Colonies and advocated the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. He was more than a hundred years in 
advance of legislators in projecting plans for im- 
proving the health and prosperity of the working 
classes. He took an active part in the affairs of the 
Society of Friends. He was one of a committee 
appointed to visit the meetings in various counties of 
England, and throughout his life was persistent in urg- 
ing upon Friends the necessity of schools that should 
make a sound and Christian education accessible to all 
members of the Society. Hence his prompt action in 
purchasing the Foundling Hospital at Ackworth. He 
felt the time and opportunity had come, for as he said, 
“ The building, the situation, the healthfulness of the 
country, the plenty of provisions and the vicinity of 
many valuable Friends were such that if it could be 
purchased and properly endowed . . . _ it might 
be the groundwork of a useful and permanent 
establishment.” 

He lived to see the School started and to pay three 
visits after it was fairly embarked on its career. The 
last of these took place two months before he died, on 
the 26th of December, 1780. His portrait is familiar 
to Ackworthians. He was delicate in appearance, 
spare of figure with bright eyes and an aquiline nose. 
He adopted the distinctive dress of the physician and 
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having done so declined to change it. He drove about 
London in a great green coach drawn by fat horses 
with short tails, driven by a coachman weighing 
sixteen stone. 

é ‘If we estimate the goodness of a man by his dis- 
position to do good,” said Benjamin Franklin, “ and 
his constant endeavours and success in doing it, I can 
hardly conceive that a better man ever existed.” 
Among the relics of Franklin there exists a silver 
cream-jug of fine workmanship which Fothergill gave 
him. If ever Ackworth School should desire an English 
motto I can think of none better than the words en- 
graved thereon: ‘‘ Keep bright the chain.” 

The School stands in the centre of the village of 
Ackworth, which is three miles from Pontefract, eight 
from Wakefield and twelve from Doncaster. The shape 
of the village has been compared to the three legs of 
the Isle of Man, each leg representing a section, namely 
High Ackworth, Low Ackworth and Ackworth Moor 
Top. Its population in 1779 was probably about 
sixteen hundred. 

Ackworth at one time must have been in the midst 
of the long stretch of woodland which extended from 
Nottingham into Yorkshire. The Ivanhoe country is 
not far away; it is only fifteen miles to Conisboro 
Castle. The river Went flows pleasantly through the 
the village, as it does through the memory of all 
Ackworthians, and upon its banks a mile or two distant 
at Standing Flats Bridge, Mr. Travis Mills, in his 
history of “‘ The Great Days of Northumbria,” places the 
epoch-making battle of Winwidfield, where the victory 
of Oswy and his Northumbrians gained Britain for the 
English and for Christianity. 

The School was opened in 1779 and the first scholars 
to arrive were Barton and Ann Gates from Poole, in 
Dorsetshire, a three or four days’ journey by coach 
to Went Bridge from whence the children were 
conveyed to the School in a farm-cart. In 1910 
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Frederick Andrews told the visitors to the General 
Meeting that after the holidays they were expecting 
the great-grandson of Ann Gates to be one of their 
new scholars. 

John Hill was the first head of the School. He was 
known as Treasurer and Superintendent. He had 
volunteered his services and they were unpaid. His 
responsibility was relieved in the earlier years by a 
rotation of members from the Governing Body—called 
the Committee—residing in the School, and it was the 
Committee which defined the curriculum and laid down 
the rules. Boys were to be taught reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic with manual labour intermixed, 
and the girls knitting, spinning, useful needlework and 
domestic occupations suitable to their sex and 
station. The children were told ‘‘ to begin the day in 
the Fear of the Lord, which is as a Fountain of life, 
preserving from the snares of death.”” They were to 
wash their hands and comb their hair before each meal ; 
they were to avoid teasing one another and not to 
complain about trifles, and they were not to be possessed 
or have the use of more than one penny per week ; 
should any other money be found upon them, it was to 
be taken away. The monastic system which existed 
so long was firmly established and had the blessing 
and approval of Dr. Fothergill himself. There was no 
holiday, and for two, three or four years the outside 
world ceased to exist for the boys in their long-tailed 
coats and leather breeches and the girls in white caps 
and checked aprons. 

Parents who visited the School were for some years 
not allowed to take their children off the premises. 
The practice of flying kites was prohibited. It not 
only frightened horses in the roads but was a temptation 
to children to go out of bounds. Uniformity in dress 
was compulsory. Parents who persisted in sending 
frocks for their girls or suits for their boys were severely 
censured. All this does not sound attractive to-day— 
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yet accounts agree that Ackworth was popular and in 
good repute during the first four or five years. Then 
came a time of anxiety for the Committee ; discipline 
decayed and numbers waned, yet in this depressing 
season an American, writing from England to one of 
his friends in the States, tells how he had been reading 
an essay by a clergyman named Bennington who, 
after visiting various English schools, declared that 
nowhere had his eyes been so pleased and his mind so 
charmed as with the Quakers’ establishment at 
Ackworth, which even the legislator of Sparta would 
have viewed with admiration and pleasure, beholding 
there such order, such decency, such decorum. 

William Howitt, author of ‘‘ The Book of the 
Seasons,” etc., went to Ackworth in 1802 and left in 
1806. In the ‘“ Boys’ Country Book ”’ he has given a 
short account of his school days. He found the 
discipline severe, the beds hard, and worst of all the 
whole place fireless and cold in winter, yet on the whole 
the picture left on his memory was a pleasant one. He 
remembers his garden where he and his friends lolled on 
sunny days reciting and reading poetry, “‘ for poetry 
was in high estimation in the School”; the games 
“leap-frog, prison-bars, or run across’”’; the mimic 
fights of Greek and Trojan when teams of boy horses 
whirled the Grecian chariots round the walls of Troy 
—for one of the masters was fond of Homer and had 
filled them with the spirit of the Iliad. He recalls the 
farm-work—the milking of cows and the making of 
hay—with lunch on the greensward—great hunches 
of bread and cans of beer; but the most delightful 
recollections of all were centred round the monthly 
walks. Then and only then were hats worn, so baskets 
were brought from the storeroom piled with hats of 
all shapes and species, such as had been left by the 
boys since the commencement of the institution ; big 
boys got small hats and little boys big ones, but never 
mind, happy and picturesque away they went to a 
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“common, suchacommon! It was boundless and full 
of all sorts of pleasant and wonderful things.”’ Here, 
for two brief hours they enjoyed a rare and rapturous 
freedom. 

This was in the reign of Dr. Jonathan Binns, the 
third Superintendent, for John Hipsley had succeeded 
John Hill in 1791 and retired in 1794. Dr. Binns left 
in 1805 and his successor, Robert Whitaker, was the 
first Head who had a fixed salary. He was Super- 
intendent for thirty years and under him the reputation 
of the School stood high among Friends and perhaps 
it was in advance of many middle-class schools of that 
day. The subjects taught were grammar (Lindley 
Murray’s), reading, writing, arithmetic, some history, 
some geography, a little Latin, less French and much 
Scripture. The daily fare was not luxurious. For 
dinner there was one dish only. Monday and Friday 
brought boiled beef, with chunks of yellow fat; 
Wednesday and Saturday, hash, known as lobscouse ; 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday, either fruit pie or suet 
pudding with treacle sauce. Nor must we forget the 
beer, mild and acid, the quantity of which was regu- 
lated to suit the size and age of the recipient. Bath- 
ing was a desperate business in an open bath at six 
o’clock in the morning. John Bright, a scholar in 
1822, said the water was as cold as from a spring and he 
could not describe the terror which seized and afflicted 
him when he had to undertake the inevitable plunge. 
At 7 a.m. both girls and boys indulged in a weird 
compulsory rite. They stood in their allotted locations 
and each was supplied with a draughtof water. Then an 
amazing sound arose as one hundred and eighty boys 
and one hundred and twenty girls at the word of 
command threw back their heads and _ gargled 
simultaneously. 

For punishment there were “light and airy” 
cells, four in number of graduated degrees of darkness, 
where culprits underwent solitary confinement. In 
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extreme cases boys were flogged. Henry Albright 
was caned for sending a parcel of spice and writing a 
letter of a highly improper character to a girl “‘ who was 
no relation,” and Stephen Jenkins suffered a day’s 
imprisonment for reciting (on First-day) a warlike 
poem to two of his companions, which rumour says 
was the ballad of “‘ Chevy Chase.’’ Perhaps the peace 
principles of the School had been stiffened since the 
mimic wars of Greece and Troy by three of the masters 
having been sent to Wakefield jail for refusing to serve 
in the Militia. 

Records of the girls’ side are meagre in these early 
days, but we know that suitable teachers were hard to 
find. The letter of an applicant was so badly written 
and spelt that the Committee in declining her services 
as a teacher kindly offered her a situation as house- 
maid instead. At one time we learn the mistresses 
resented the interference of Mrs. Binns, the wife of 
the Superintendent, and were supported by the Com- 
mittee, and we hear of Isabella Harris’s admirable 
tuition in reading, her own skill as a reader being 
only equalled among the masters by John Donbavand 
as a writer. 

Robert Whitaker was loved and respected by his 
scholars. He was kind and just and his pupils never 
doubted that an appeal to him from the sentence of 
apprentice or monitor would havea fair hearing. The 
pictures that I have given of the School-life in his 
period may be somewhat forbidding, but we who are 
growing old and remember the generation that pre- 
ceded us, know what sterling men and women emanated 
from the Ackworth scholars of the twenties and thirties. 
They were successful in business, several of them found- 
ing firms of world-wide repute, and it must be borne 
in mind that the cult of self-help— getting on in life ” 
was not criticised like it is now. It was definitely 
put before aspiring youths and maidens as something 
to attain. But in achieving this material success 


From an old print, reproduced in “‘ Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends,’’ by R. Hingston Fox, M.D. 
By permission of the publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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they were mindful of the “‘ advice ’’ which was read in 
their meetings at stated intervals. ‘‘ Remember that 
we must account for the mode of acquiring, as well as 
for the manner of using and finally disposing of our 
possessions’’; and they obtained a historic reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing and were generous in their 
help to unfortunate neighbours and to movements 
which they hoped would be for the betterment of their 
fellows. Nor asa body did they overcharge themselves 
with trade to the exclusion of religious and social 
service. They were vigorous members of their own 
Society and took a useful and honourable part in the life 
of their towns and districts. The five writers whose 
recollections have been authorities for my _ brief 
allusion to the period are typical examples. 

Robert Whitaker, who had been Superintendent for 
thirty years, resigned in 1835. His successor, Thomas 
Pumphrey occupied the position until 1862, three years 
after Frederick Andrews entered the School. Henry 
Thompson describes the years between 1839 and 
1845 as among the gloomiest in the history of the Boys’ 
Wing. The out-of-class discipline broke down; 
parents took alarm, withdrew their sons who were at 
Ackworth and sent them and their younger brothers 
otherwhere. At the same time—the West Wing—the 
Girls’ side—was flourishing under the efficient rule of 
Hannah Richardson. The state of things roused the 
governing body and a select Committee was appointed 
to examine and report, with the result that the monitors 
who had fallen into disrepute, were disbanded and the 
staff on the boys’ side was increased ; the first vacation 
was tried, and an era of building began which enlarged 
and improved the premises. 

The burden of these years was weighted for the Head 
by a serious outbreak of illness among the children and 
by the death of his wife. His evident suffering—his 
drawn face and pathetic stoop—affected even the most 
turbulent boys. Gradually the clouds dispersed. A 
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visitor in 1847, who was not a Friend, gives a glowing 
report of the School, as to both classroom and play- 
ground. He heard the children examined and speaks 
appreciatively of their handwriting and of their 
knowledge of grammar and geography. Their skill in 
mental calculation astonished him. The reading he 
considered indifferent, but the Latin in the upper class 
would have done credit to a class of similar standing 
in any Grammar School. Their replies to questions on 
English history were satisfactory ; as were those upon 
the history of the Society of Friends, though one boy 
did declare that the chief religious principle held by 
Friends was an abstinence from ‘‘ turn down collars to 
their coats.’” From other sources we learn there was 
much reading aloud from Milton and Cowper and the 
lines from ‘“‘ The Task ”’ beginning ‘‘ Oh, for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness ’’ were favourites for learning by 
heart, as was the address to Light in the third Book of 
“ Paradise Lost.’’ A visitor to the General Meetings 
mentions cricket among the games, though leap-frog was 
more popular. He noticed that total abstinence from 
turn-down coat collars was by no means universal, 
many young men being fashionably dressed, even 
dandified, he adds. 

In the year of which I am speaking came the first 
vacation. For sixty-eight years the School had carried 
on without ever breaking up for a general holiday. On 
July 27th, 1847, waggon load after waggon load of 
happy girls (in plain Tuscan bonnets) and happy boys 
(in plush or cloth caps) left Ackworth for an hour’s ride 
to the nearest stations at Oakenshaw or Normanton, 
thence to travel home by rail second class at the reduced 
fare of one penny per mile ! 

Between 1847 and 1852 the structural alterations 
were on a lavish scale. A new Meeting-house was 
built and in both Wings large additions were made. 
The expense was met by an appeal to Friends, who 
responded generously, the whole outlay being defrayed 
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by public subscriptions amounting to over seven 
thousand pounds. 

My narrative—necessarily very brief—has now 
brought us near the time when Andrews was a scholar. 
Suffice it to say that a reference to the Committee’s 
report for 1859, the year when his long connection 
with Ackworth began, shows that the popularity of the 
two Wings had reversed since the latter forties, for 
there were one hundred and eighty boys and only 
one hundred girls in the School. The staff is scheduled 
and consisted of six masters with six apprentices; and 
six mistresses with eight apprentices. Regret is 
expressed that the supply of qualified teachers was 
inadequate to the demand. The new swimming bath 
which had been presented by a number of old scholars, 
is enthusiastically described as a boon alike to the 
children and teachers. In conclusion, there are a 
few words of thankfulness for the harmony that 
prevailed throughout the family and for the earnest- 
ness shown by the teachers in the discharge of their 
duties. 


NOTE. 

The success of the school at Ackworth, and the difficulties 
of travelling, led to the establishment of other schools in 
different parts of the country. Sidcot School, in Somerset- 
shire, was founded in 1808 ; Wigton School, near Carlisle, in 
1815; and an old foundation at Islington was transformed 
into a school on similar lines in 1811, and removed in 1825 to 
Croydon. This school was again removed in 1879 to Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. 

The following generation saw two fresh needs provided 
for. Ontheone hand the demand for more advanced education 
and broader culture for those who could afford it, was met by 
the foundation of Bootham and The Mount Schools, at York. 
On the other hand, the policy of the Society of Friends in 
dissociating all who married outside the Society created a class 
who still had some attachment to it, and some claim en its 
consideration. To fulfil this responsibility four other schools 
were started: Rawdon, near Leeds, 1832; Penketh, near 
Warrington, 1834; Ayton, near Middlesbrough, 1841 ; and 
Sibford, near Banbury, 1842. More recently the need for a 
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boys’ school of “‘ Public School ’”’ type, led, in 1890, to the 
foundation of Leighton Park, Reading. In addition to these 
four Friends’ Schools have been established in Ireland. 

Their government varies ; Leighton Park is the property 
of a Limited Company, though the Society through its 
‘‘ Yearly Meeting ’’ has the right to some representation on 
the Board of Governors ; Ackworth, as stated, belongs to the 
Society in Great Britain as a whole; while the others were 
founded and are still controlled by various local meetings, 
embracing generally one or more counties. 

With small exception no grants have been received from 
public funds, either for equipment or maintenance, and the 
Society has recently decided against receiving any State aid 
in its Schools. The schools, therefore, have to rely on their 
endowments, and the annual subscriptions of Friends, to make 
good the difference between the average fee and the average 
cost. ‘‘ The Boarding Schools of the Society of Friends,” by 
C. E. Stansfield, M.A. 
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CHILDHOOD 1850-1859 


REDERICK ANDREWS, the son of John and 
E Margaret Andrews, was born in Frederick Street, 

Sunderland, on the 22nd of January, 1850. He 

was the youngest of three children. His brothers, 
John Edward, born in 1847, and Charles, in 1848, are 
now (1923) living in Australia. 

His mother died on September 30th, 1851, when 
Frederick was one year and eight months old. Her 
maiden name was Binns, and she came about mid-way 
in a family of fifteen. She is remembered as a hand- 
some woman much admired for her gracious bearing 
and stately carriage. She dressed well, and in the 
austere Quaker years between 1840 and 1850 was 
regarded as somewhat gay and fashionable. 

The Binns family was consumptive, and it was after 
nursing an elder sister that Margaret developed 
symptoms of the disease, early in 1850. From 
that time she was never well, and she suffered 
much during the eighteen months that intervened 
before her death. 

John Andrews wrote for his children a short memoir 
of their mother, and from this we learn how happy were 
their six years of married life. She was not only a 
cheerful companion, but a capable wife and mother. 
‘‘ She felt the responsibility that rested upon a parent, 
and tried to do her utmost.’’ During the last year of 
her life her husband was taken suddenly ill. ‘It put,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ new vigour into my dear wife, and well 
she nursed me considering her weak state.’’ There is 
a pitiful account in the ‘Annual Monitor” (a 
publication recording the obituary and memoirs of 
members of the Society of Friends) which is confirmed 
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by John Andrews, who implores his children to so live 
that they may have no regrets when the end draws 
near. To me this is very pathetic. It is sad to think 
of the young mother’s latter days being clouded by 
remorse for the natural gaiety of youth and love of 
bright colours, for her neglect to use the language of 
Friends—the thee and thou—and even for the wearing 
of her wedding ring. These thoughts led the gentle 
spirit into ‘‘ the depths and vales ”’ of the Borderland, 
but happily she also knew its heights and then her 
heart overflowed with love to the whole family of man 
and she longed “‘ that all might come, taste and see how 
good the Lord is.”’ 

She thought much about her little children, her 
eldest only four, the youngest a+ one-year-old baby. 
‘“‘ It seems very remarkable,” she said, ‘‘ whilst thinking 
yesterday morning of my poor children, what would 
become of them, a voice, which almost startled me, 
said, ‘Leave them to me,’ and I have not felt anxious 
since.” 

It is good to know from her husband that “ the last 
few weeks of her life were seasons of rest to her 
previously troubled mind. She felt her Saviour was 
near and her sins forgiven.’’ She wished her boys to be 
brought up as Friends and, in bidding farewell, she 
assured him the Lord would care for him and the 
dear little children. ‘‘ Think of me,” she said, “it 
is not much we can do for one another, but do not 
forget me.” 

John Edward Andrews, in a recent letter, writes : 
‘““My mother I do not recollect at all, but I will say 
that in America when things did not look too good 
with me, I could feel she was near me.”’ 

_ After the death of his wife, John Andrews continued 
in the same house and Emma Grimshaw, a widow, came 
to take care of his boys, bringing her own little girl, 
Agnes, with her. Under her care the brothers lived 
happily together and Fred (in a tartan frock) grew into 
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a delicate laughing little fellow, subject to bleeding of the 
the nose, which was allayed by slipping cold keys down 
his back. He met with adventures like other children. 
We are told that when about eighteen months old he 
had a “ fit of convulsions ”’ and his life was saved by a 
bath in veal-broth which was the only warm liquid 
available. Later, when playing on one of his father’s 
ships, he fell into the hold. Fortunately his fall was 
broken by a ladder down which he slipped headlong, 
and was unconscious when discovered by one of the 
crew. The life-long scar upon his temple was the result 
of this tumble. 

His father was a delicate man, humorous and 
observant. Ina letter to his friend, William Grimshaw, 
he speaks of a holiday among the Lakes in June as “‘ the 
summit of enjoyment ” and tells him to look out of the 
window at the second station from Carlisle, ‘‘ the view 
is worth looking at even after the Lakes.’”’ He dressed 
well, but pleased himself, without regard to public 
opinion. Unlike his son, he was a smoker. F. A. 
was wont to describe how William Grimshaw—who 
lived opposite—and his father visited each other on 
alternate evenings. Each had his long clay at his own 
end of their respective mantelpieces. Sometimes, like 
Carlyle and Emerson, they had a grand time without 
saying a word and sometimes, as John Andrews himself 
tells us, they talked of ships, flour and flowers. But 
though F.A. did not follow his father in smoking, he 
got from him the habit of rubbing the bridge of 
his nose if puzzled or amused; an interesting legacy 
considering he was only nine years old when his 
father died. 

John Andrews made a successful start in business, 
and soon after Fred’s birth conceived the idea of assur- 
ing a career for each of his sons, so to his ship-store he 
added a flour-mill and became a partner in a Shipping 
Company. Does not this reveal the man? Imagin- 
ative, whimsical and sanguine! For a few years all 
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went well and then the failure of a Northern Bank, in 
the days of unlimited liability, swept all away. He 
was not a strong man ; the shock was too much for him. 
He is remembered tottering from his mill, white over 
with flour, bent, an old man at thirty-eight. He did 
not live long and died in 1859, when he was only thirty- 
nine. 

The boys were now orphans and, except for a short 
time at Ackworth, they were never again together 
until they met in Australia in February, 1904. 
William and Jane Grimshaw, and their mother’s 
relations provided homes and arranged for their 
education and helped them when they left school. 
Ted, the eldest, was already at Ackworth, and 
after the Summer vacation of 1859 Charley and Fred 
accompanied him there. 
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SCHOOLDAYS AT ACKWORTH 
1859-1864 


years to Ackworth School, and here I have spent 

fifty-seven years of my life.” So spoke F.A. to 

the Old Scholars at the Easter Gathering in 1920. 
The “ little fellow ”’ was one of a party from the North 
of England which alighted at Pontefract Station on 
August 26th, 1859. 

It is three miles from Pontefract to Ackworth and the 
children in the school waggon were subdued and quiet. 
There was then only one holiday in the year, and eleven 
long months had to go before the return journey was 
due. 

The School was approached through High Ackworth 
where are the Church and the Village Green, and here 
the youngsters, known as the “ villagers’ (the g hard 
please !) were in the habit of derisively cheering as their 
Quaker contemporaries passed by. A sharp turn to the 
left ; a pleasant road shaded by elms and then through 
the gates into the Area which was gay with asters and 
lobelia, there to stop by the pillared entrance to the 
Vestibule—large and strange—and far from home and 
Sunderland. Here they dismounted and Agnes 
Grimshaw followed her new companions down the Long 
Passage (how longit seemed !) and was lost to view in the 
West Wing. 

Ted Andrews led his brothers from the Vestibule 
down the Colonnade, along the Narrow Passage to the 
Shed Court, and in the Shed found a place for their 
boxes among a hundred others. There were lots of 
boys about here variously occupied; old stagers had 
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already found their stodge—(it then bore another name 
which I can’t remember)—and were consoling them- 
selves with cake and jam. Nicknames were tossed 
about, abuse and chaff were current coin. The very 
familiarity made the new boys feel like strangers in a 
strange land. 

From the parapet of the Terrace—bewildered and 
staring—they had just time to look at the wide open 
space called the Green—half of asphalt for the boys, 
half of grass for the girls; on that first evening ‘“‘nor yet 
quite deserted though lonely extended” between the 
two big buildings, known as the East and West Wings, 
in the former of which were the class-rooms where it 
would soon be their lot to spend much time and do some 
work. Beyond the Green they caught a glimpse of the 
greenery of the Great Garden; and then for the first 
time Fred heard the clock strike and, looking up, spied 
the weather vane shaped as a lamb—famous in 
Ackworth story—and with the striking of the clock 
came the ringing of a bell near by, which summoned 
them to the Dining-room and supper of bread and milk. 

Charley and Fred Andrews slept together in the 
“Sixth Chamber.” The first night was a sad time for 
some children, but Fred did not cultivate home-sickness 
and rose cheerfully in the morning to face the formidable 
business of bed-making. However, before he had time 
to think it out, his brother Ted rushed at the bed, flung 
the clothes about and swung the mattress round and 
hurried him and Charley downstairs to wash. The 
washing cellar was a dim, damp unpleasant spot ; the 
worst feature of the School—a remnant of the darkest 
age, and great was the temptation to scamp the job 
and tolerate dirt. However, Andrews, like many 
another, took it for granted and only in memory and by 
comparison did it grow distasteful. 

There was no early morning school on the first 
day, and the new boys were summoned to the 
Superintendent’s room, and after a brief examination 
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Charles and he were placed in the third class. The 
numbers of the classes are confusing; F.A. once said 
he had “ been in connection with the School under 
three different nomenclatures.” Until 1870 the 
Tenth was the highest, then the numbers were 
reversed, the Tenth or highest becoming the First, 
and in 1906 the present arrangement of six forms 
was adopted. It will thus be seen that the class he 
was placed in was not the lowest, and indeed there 
were twenty-four boys below him. 

Thomas Pumphrey was the Superintendent* and 
had been for twenty-five years. He was fifty-eight 
years old. I suppose that little Andrews would first 
see him when he was tested for his class position. “I 
wonder,” says a correspondent, “ if while this was going 
on, he heard the rooks talking in the elms across the road 
and found it comforting as I did.” 

Thisis not the place to speak of Thomas Pumphrey’s 
service for the School. It is appreciatively told in 
Henry Thompson’s History of Ackworth School. To 
the new boy he would seem a rather bulky, elderly 
gentleman of benevolent appearance, dressed in a 
“ Friends’ coat ”’ and blue-grey trousers. During their 
school-days the children saw little of him except on 
special occasions. 

As will be told later, when Andrews left Ackworth 
in 1864 he went to Bootham School, York, and there in 
his first half, he wrote an essay in conjunction with his 
school-fellow, W. H. Tuke, entitled ‘‘A few particulars 
about Ackworth School.’”’ As this is his own narrative 
and as it was written only three months after he left, 
it will be well to give some unedited extracts, but we 
must bear in mind that the occasion called for con- 
siderable propriety of language. 

The authors begin with the premises. ‘“‘ The boys’ 
Dining Room is seventy feet long and furnished with 
four large tables. To arrange these tables were boys 

* Headmaster and Master of the Household. 
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appointed who had a few privileges, such as an allow- 
ance of treacle at the end of the week. They were 
expected to wear a blue-checked apron and they had to 
polish the spoons on Saturdays, which generally took 
them the whole afternoon.” 

“ The bedrooms of the boys,” they tell us, “ were six 
in number ; the floors of three of them were asphalted. 
The rest had the luxury of boarded floors, of course 
carpetless. Most of the beds were double. We 
generally went to bed about eight, being allowed to 
talk till nine, if not too noisy, which is often the case. 
Below all were several cellars, some used as washing 
rooms, whilst the others had kept in them various 
interesting articles, such as fruit, etc.” 

They refer among other rooms to “ the notorious 
No. 2, well known to most sojourners at Ackworth, 
because there boys were set to stand to the line.” 
The workshop had three lathes and here “‘ a good deal 
of some of the boys’ time was spent.”” No boys were 
allowed in the schoolroom in play-time except the 
school-sweeps, “‘ whose work consisted of sweeping the 
room and attending to the fire. However, there were 
two large rooms for the rest to sit in, if so inclined, which 
being often in Winter very full and the occupants very 
noisy were anything but fit places for study.” 

“The Meeting House is connected by a covered 
colonnade to the school. So that the girls, even in wet 
weather, go to meeting without anything on their 
heads saving what Nature herself has bestowed, which 
is not much to boast of, being kept within bounds, by 
dint of using the barber’s scissors pretty frequently ; 
this amiable individual whose visits were always 
dreaded by the boys, went by the name of Tiddley- 
Winks. But to return to the meeting-house. The 
forms occupied by the boys and girls were raised one 
above the other, and separated by an aisle, but without 
any partition. In consequence of the forms being 
without arms, the case of a boy now and then falling 
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off the form in a lethargic state was not an unheard-of 
occurrence.” 

“We will now glance at the playground or Green, 
which consists of two portions separated by a path 
called the Flags, which is for the purpose of allowing 
the boys and girls who can claim any pretence to 
relationship to walk together ; in Winter this was used 
for sliding, which was very much enjoyed by the boys 
and not a little by the girls, who often took advantage 
of our absence to havea little slide themselves.”’ 

The authors touch briefly on the games, Smugglers, 
Hare and Hounds, Hockey and Football, and in 
connection with Cricket tell us how practice in the 
Little Field, at the back of ‘‘ the Centre ’’ came to an 
end “‘one day when all the teachers were assembled 
at dinner, a ball came crashing through the window 
so near the worthy Superintendent’s wife, that 
he being alarmed on account of his better half, 
immediately issued orders that the game should be 
stopped.” 

About boys’ finances we learn that “‘as soon asa new 
boy arrived, his money was taken away, and in its place 
notes of equal value were supplied, which was spent 
in tempting articles, at the Tailor’s shop (the only place 
where notes were accepted) which was called Vanity 
Fair.” 

After telling us that on vacation morning they were 
jolted to the various stations in heavy waggons, they 
conclude modestly,“ these few particulars are necessarily 
very imperfect and brief, but as we—the writers— 
are still infants in composition, we hope this paper will 
be tolerated.” 

Speaking of his school days to the old scholars in 
1920, Andrews said, ‘‘ My first teacher was William 
Thistlethwaite, who afterwards became Master of the 
School at Newton-in-Bowland, where previously John 
Bright was a scholar and spoke of three lessons he 
learned there, firstly to fish, secondly to eat oak-cake, 
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and thirdly to take wasps’ nests. He also left his name 
carved on one of the Meeting House forms.” 

This school no longer exists, but William Thistle- 
thwaite is still (1923) at Newton-in-Bowland, the 
father of the village, all the men and women having been 
his children in the past. He lives alone among his 
collection of birds, amid the beautiful country on the 
border of Yorkshire and Lancashire. From there he 
writes that he remembers little of Andrews, except 
“that he was a bright intelligent boy who gave no 
trouble.” It would appear that young Andrews’s 
capacity in this respect had somewhat increased when 
he reached the fourth class in 1860, for Edward White, 
its teacher, says, ‘‘ From the first I judged he was a boy 
well above the average in ability and a good worker. 
He was also of a somewhat peppery disposition. A 
little incident I have always remembered. On my 
finding fault on one occasion with his work, the pepper 
showed itself to such an extent that I had to tell him 
to go outside till he was cool. To the amusement of 
the class, in a few minutes he was back at his desk, 
a cooler and a wiser boy.” 

Edward White (affectionately spoken of as Ted 
White) was popular, being high-spirited and a notable 
cricketer, the mainstay of the eleven in its first 
matches with Bootham and the Visitors to the General 
Meeting. It was after one of the latter in which the 
School had been victorious that John Bright—a 
spectator, and an old cricketer himself—sent for him 
and congratulated him on the success of his team. 

Edward White dressed smartly, and there are 
septuagenarian old scholars who still talk of his white 
waistcoat. He tells me that when he went as appren- 
tice in 1857 he was presented with a suit modelled on the 
lines of that worn by Thomas Pumphrey which—not 
without difficulty—he “ kept in ambush.” Asa fellow- 
guest at the Inn with parties of girls and boys he sang 
songs which included “ Villikins and his Dinah” and 
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“Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green.”” The 
thrill from the former is not forgotten by those who 
felt it in their budding days, and when you hear the first 
verse you don’t wonder : 


‘* As Villikins was walking in his garden one day, 
He spied a young damsel in gorgeous array, 
Her name it was Dinah, just sixteen years old, 
With a very large fortune in silver and gold.’’ 


It is evident the girl and boy of to-day must not imagine 
life at Ackworth was altogether drab even in the 
Sixties. Listen to this from one, who- went to 
school in 1860: ‘“‘ We had a whole holiday in March, 
63 at the marriage of the Prince of Wales, and—to fill 
up part of the day—O tempora! O mores !—a piece 
of realistic acting, when William Johnson, representing 
Charles I., marched pompously up to the scaffold clad 
in stiff leather leggings.”’ 

Andrews went steadily up the school. The record 
of this progress is meagre, but there exists a tradition 
of him and his classmates tiptoeing out of their school- 
room half an hour before the time, leaving their teacher 
fast asleep on his stool, and we hear of one master 
who took up photography with such fervour that his 
class was frequently left to its own hilarious devices 
while he pursued his hobby outside, and of another who 
was so fond of Greek that he would reel off pages, 
finishing up by saying to them (who had not learned the 
alphabet) : “‘ Boys, is not that fine.” 

Andrews frequently said during his headmaster- 
ship that his schoolboy experience had convinced him 
that no greater harm could befall a class than to be 
under a weak man, for not only did discipline go to 
pieces, but many boys of considerable ability, who 
were usually industrious, ceased to work, finding it 
less trouble and more entertaining to amuse themselves. 

On reaching the ninth class (the highest but one) 
he was under William Pollard, the compiler of the 
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Ackworth Reader, an able man of epigrammatic speech. 
He was of short stature, which his nickname indicated, 
and Andrews, who was a long youth, was wont to 
laugh at one of his sayings, “Tall men are apt 
to be like tall houses, badly furnished in the upper 
stories.” 

Eventually, in 1864, Andrews reached the tenth (or 
highest) class. 

Before this an important event had taken place. 
In 1862 Thomas Pumphrey resigned the Superintendent- 
ship and was succeeded by George Satterthwaite. 
On the roth of June, Thomas Pumphrey’s sixtieth 
birthday, ‘“‘A grand féte was given to the children 
by the retiring Superintendent and his successor.” 
In the afternoon the girls and boys played together, 
but tea on the Green was interrupted by rain. The 
evening was spent in the Meeting House and John 
Ford, the Headmaster of Bootham, was present, and 
the occasion derived a further interest from the presence 
of the two men who had united to give the treat, 
Thomas Pumphrey, who was at the close of his twenty- 
seven years of service, and George Satterthwaite, who 
was beginning his Superintendentship. 

Surely for us the interest goes further, because 
among the merry crowd was a tall spare boy, long- 
limbed and long-faced, with a humorous smile, a kind 
eye, and curling forelocks of brown hair, who was 
destined to take their place and fill the Ackworth throne 
for forty-three years. I wonder where he sat or stood ! 
Was he beside Charley, his taller and elder brother ? 
Did he listen attentively to his precursors and the great 
man from York? He could not know that even 
longer than Thomas Pumphrey he was to worship 
in the House wherein they were, and to bear the burden 
and heat of the day in the great school, at which he was 
then a twelve year old unit among the three hundred 
around him. Nor could he know how soon he and 
Thomas Pumphrey alike, after their long day’s work was 
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done and the time for rest was due, should “‘ pass to 
where beyond those voices there is peace.” 

“Thomas Pumphrey had the great happiness,’ 
says Henry Thompson, in his History, ‘‘ of delivering 
over his charge to his successor in a state of high 
disciplinary and moral excellence,’”’ and he adds, “ All 
authority unites its testimony to the prevalence of a 
satisfactory social and moral condition.’’* 

Perhaps it is to be expected that for those who to-day 
recall their school and school life at that period, the 
“moral and disciplinary excellence ’’ does not loom so 
large as the conditions under which they lived and 
worked and played. 

A President of the Ackworth Old Scholars’ Asso- 
ciation who went to Ackworth in 1869, has said they 
were at that time slowly emerging from the dark ages, 
by which it would appear that in his opinion the dark 
ages extended to the time with which we are now 
concerned. In 1920 Andrews referred to this: “‘A 
Spartan régime obtained in those days. We slept 
two in a bed, sprang out of bed at six o’clock, summer 
and winter, on to a concrete floor, and descended to the 
cellar for washing. Our morning and evening meal 
consisted of dry bread and milk. We had one holiday 
of five weeks each year, and were kept closely to the 
premises except once a month, when we went class- 
walks. And yet I was thoroughly happy! I feel no 
sense of grievance as I look back, but much thankfulness 
for the friendships formed and the opportunities for 
development enjoyed.”’ 

There were some to whom the Spartan régime did 
not appeal and who remember with pain the dark, 
damp washing cellars, the towels that were never dry, 
the boots too often wet through, with socks to match, 
the daily doles of cod liver oil and the overpowering 
doses of Gregory’s Powder, which they thought was 
named after Sophia Gregory, the Matron ! 

* “ History of Ackworth”’ page 281. 
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Andrews was fond of saying “tot homines tot 
sententie,’ and this certainly applies to school 
memories, for another boy of that period writes that it 
was “a jolly time,” adding that he considers the 
teaching in the higher classes was excellent and 
that work in school and games outside left him no 
time to be miserable. 

A similar feeling pervades an article on ‘‘ Ackworth 
in the Sixties ’’ by John Harrison Randall. He speaks 
of his happy days. The swimming bath in Summer, 
the slide in Winter ; the lectures by Edmund Wheeler 
and Thomas Pumphrey, and of the elocution lessons of 
Professor Greenbank who, reading Mark Antony’s 
oration, so thundered forth ‘‘ Whilst bloody treason 
flourished over us,’ that the boy sitting next to him 
whispered, ‘‘ By golly, he made me jump.” 

Professor Greenbank’s methods do not altogether 
appeal to me now, but I am sure they influenced us 
then and had some effect on Andrews’s style of public 
speaking. The outdoor life had not altered when I 
myself went to school in 1867 and I found it delightful. 
As Andrews said: ‘“‘ we indulged in games long since 
extinct—Smugglers, Indians, Stag-a-reno, Touch Mark, 
kites, too, and marbles came in their season. Football 
had lately been introduced, but it was not played 
scientifically. There would be fifty on each side, 
and happy was the small boy who touched the ball once 
in an hour’s play! ”’ 

He does not mention Prisoners’ Base or “‘ Chivvy,”’ 
but it was easily the first of running games. What 
boy of the sixties and seventies does not remember those 
dim Autumn evenings when the prolonged musical call 
of ‘‘ Chivvy ’’ came from the Shed Court, and was taken 
up and echoed by many voices; how we divided our- 
selves into two sides at the top of the Green and played 
until we could no longer see the Prisoners’ Base by the 
Great Garden? I like to recall it; the long line of 
expectant eager combatants, the lithe fleet forms 
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disappearing into the gathering gloom, some to return 
in triumph and some to remain with the fallen—a 
picture of Youth—and Life. 

The football evidently did not appeal to Andrews as 
it did to some of us. It was great fun, rules were few ; 
we might do anything except carry the ball. Strange as 
it may appear to the modern mind, skill and pluck told 
as much as they do in the regulated game of to-day. 

About cricket, Andrews tells us that when he went 
to school only one game was allowed on the Green, 
and that no fielder might chase the ball on the Girls’ 
side without leave from the Master on duty. This 
restriction was soon withdrawn, for in the middle 
sixties the pitch of the Victoria Club was where it 
is now and “the Undecim ’’—the first of Ackworth 
Clubs—had been succeeded by the “Albion ’’ whose 
ground was at the lower end of the Green parallel 
with the Great Garden boundary. 

The out-of-school occupations were not confined 
to games. Ackworth has always been a school for 
both boys and girls, but co-education has not been 
adopted and the two sides have—in the main—been 
conducted as separate establishments. I say in the 
main, but as Andrews says in his essay the playgrounds 
adjoin one another and there is no barrier between them, 
and on the dividing line known as “‘the Flags”’ relations 
from the two wings are allowed to meet and in spite 
of cricket and football, Andrews found time to meet his 
cousin there. 

Mrs. Armfield, who was at Ackworth from 1858 
to 1863, writes from her home in France, and says: 
“My memory of Fred Andrews as a fellow-scholar at 
Ackworth is very vivid. When I walked on the Flags 
with my cousins, we were always glad to be followed by 
my school friend, Agnes Grimshaw and her three cousins 
Fred, Charlie and Ted Andrews. They were all bright, 
intelligent lads, but Fred was the life of the party. He 
was always gay and ready to render any little service 
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in his power. He gave promise even then of the useful 
life before him.” 

In another letter she adds: ‘‘ He was a very active 
lad, and I can recall now the whistling of his corduroy 
trousers (which by-the-by were always too short for 
him) as he bounded across the playground in response 
to the beckoning of his cousin, Agnes Grimshaw. I 
never heard him make any complaints of his teacher 
or schoolfellows, he was always very loyal to the school ; 
he differed in this respect from some of the other boys, 
who seemed glad of the occasion to pour their com- 
plaints into the ears of their girl companions.” 

To the whistling trousers that were always too short, 
add this from another contemporary: “In regard to 
dress he was a utilitarian. Ifacap without a peak and 
a strap in lieu of braces, or an old pair of slippers in 
place of shoes, conduced to ease and freedom of move- 
ment, that way his choice would incline. At this period 
the innovation of wearing clothes brought from home 
was just commencing. At first F.A. wore the school 
cords and jackets, but I think somebody was found to 
foot the tailor’s bill towards the end of his career.” 

School recollections of those who were then girls at 
school vary like those of the boys. Perhaps they are 
more unfavourable. Some years ago I heard a con- 
versation between F.A. and a lady who had been a girl 
when he was a boy. She told him that she was eager 
to go to school and when there made many friends 
and believed herself to have been a favourite with both 
teachers and scholars. Yet now, in looking back, her 
feeling was reflected by a song of the Sixties : 


“‘ Hard times, hard times, come again no more.” 


Andrews replied that he too was “‘ eager for the fray,” 
but that in his case there was no reaction, it had been 
a happy time. 

Another lady tells how cold and bleak it was in 
winter and that coughs and chilblains bulk large in her 
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remembrance; and how on hot Summer afternoons 
when the girls sat drowsily over their writing or sewing, 
they heard a monotonous chant wafted from the East 
Wing—“ Yorkshire—York, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, 
Halifax, Scarborough, Bradford, Wakefield, Dewsbury,” 
or perhaps it would be Maine—Augusta, Portland, 
Bangor, Bath.” 

There is a charming letter in the A.O.S.A. Report of 
1921 from Ellen Jackson of Killara, telling of her 
school days at Ackworth in the sixties. She speaks 
of the plate of treacle at which two girls joined and at 
which her soul revolted; of the long cold winters in 
bed as she lay shivering with icy hands and feet, and 
concludes bravely, “‘ One is apt to forget the pleasant 
things in remembering the horrors, but happily I was 
fond of adventure and was never tired of games; this 
helped me through my school days and I made friends 
whose friendships I have prized ever since.” 

When they met on the Flags, Andrews and his 
cousin would talk, as we all did, of the incidents of 
school life. Did Agnes Grimshaw tell him she was one 
of those selected by the Mistress who required forty or 
fifty girls to cut potatoes? In the selection the method 
of Gideon was reversed. Said the Mistress, ‘“‘ All the 
girls who have spoken in the bedroom since I last 
enquired, stand out.’’ This only produced a few, 
and so she continued, “‘ All the girls who have spoken 
at meal times since I last enquired, stand out.” Still 
there were not enough, and in desperation she shouted, 
“All the girls who have rum in the passage, stand 
out.” This produced a good crop and the measure 
was filled. 

If they discussed games, and I am sure they did, 
his cousin would not have much to tell him. The girls 
played ‘“‘a sort of ” Rounders and Cricket in the Low 
Playground when it was fine. On wet days they 
skipped in the Playroom or Arcade. Perhaps it was 
his knowledge of these feeble doings that afterwards 
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inspired F.A.’s generous efforts to develop the girls’ 
playing grounds and make their games a reality. 

In 1863, being then thirteen, Andrews reached the 
tenth class where for half a year he was under John 
Newby, who was succeeded by Thomas Puplett. He 
climbed steadily upward until the authorities realised 
that shortly he would be head of the School. In later 
days George Satterthwaite himself spoke of their 
consternation. Andrews was not an “ orderly boy.” 
He assured his daughters that he did try, but it was the 
endless restrictions that tempted him. The ordered 
immobility of the “ collects’”’ in the Shed compelled 
him to kick his neighbour ; and the silence of the meals 
demanded speech. These trials were not forgotten 
and when he was Headmaster he gradually abolished 
every needless restraint and as far as possible reduced 
the opportunities for disorder. The Superintendent’s 
fears were falsified. Andrews rose to his position and 
made an excellent head-boy. 

Languages and mathematics were his strong points. 
In reading, to which much attention was then given, 
he was not above the average, and his taste for poetry, 
and literature generally developed at a later period. 

It could hardly be said that literature was a subject. 
Some knowledge of it was picked up incidentally when 
reading—among other books—from Cowper’s “‘ Task,” 
and from ‘ Paradise Lost.” With the former of 
these Thomas Puplett’s boys became familiar. He 
himself was fond of poetry, and dwelt lovingly on 
his favourite passages, for instance, the noble lines from 
“ The Winter Walk at Noon ” that follow “ the groans 
of nature in this nether world ” and the pathetic words 
from ‘‘ the Garden,” beginning “‘ I was a stricken deer 

_that left the herd long since.” 

: Andrews’s pupilship under this good man came to 
an abrupt close. He shall tell about the change him- 
self with an incident which, though amusing—made an 
indelible impression upon him : 
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“ At fourteen years of age, when head of the School, 
I was asked to take the place of the youngest apprentice 
who had left suddenly. I still remember the difficulty 
I experienced in facing the little fellows—twelve in 
number—without an undignified smile on my face. 
To lessen somewhat the ill-effects William Kitching 
was appointed master over the four lower classes. 
It was during his absence at a Monthly Meeting 
that I picked a quarrel with the biggest of my form 
of small boys, and boxed his ears—the prerogative, 
as it seemed to me, of full authority as a teacher. 
The boy was a wag, and dropped to the ground, 
seemingly senseless as a stone. Oh, the agony of that 
moment! Eugene Aram’s fate flashed into my mind,— 
a coroner’s inquest at the outset of my teaching career ! 
How tenderly I raised that boy! How I hugged him 
for ‘havingmeon!’ It was a lesson, for in my subse- 
quent half-century of teaching I never transgressed so 
again.” 
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III 
SCHOOLDAYS AT BOOTHAM 


REDERICK ANDREWS’ unexpected and prema- 
Rex experience as a teacher continued until the 

Summer. holidays, after which he became a 

schoolboy again and went to Bootham School, 
York. This was in August, 1864. 

The two York Schools—Bootham and The Mount 
—belong to the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting of Friends ; 
the former was founded in 1823 through the efforts of 
William Tuke, Samuel Tuke, and other educationalists. 
“ They designed,” says John Stephenson Rowntree, in 
a sketch of the School’s History, “‘ to supply for the 
middle and higher classes of Friends in Yorkshire a 
moral and religious discipline after the manner of 
Ackworth, combined with a much wider literary 
curriculum.” Boys naturally remained to a more 
advanced age than they did at Ackworth and many 
upon leaving the latter went on to York. This 
applied to those who were intending to return as 
teachers and who were enabled to do so through 
bursaries provided by the Ackworth Committee. 
Among these was Frederick Andrews. 

When he went to Bootham, Fielden Thorp was the 
Resident Head, but his distinguished predecessor, 
John Ford, had still an official position and was 
frequently at the School. There were about sixty boys 
who came from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for although Yorkshire had the first claim, it did not 
contribute quite half the number. 

The School is on the right hand of Bootham as you 
go North and its street number in 1865 was Twenty. 
Two neighbouring Institutions had occupants of 
intermittent interest to Bootham boys. Number 
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Twenty-five was a girls’ school, with its garden on the 
other side of our playground wall: and the grounds 
of the Asylum adjoined the cricket field. 

There is not very much to tell about his brief sojourn 
at York, but with the kind help of his contemporaries we 
may perhaps learn something of him and his surround- 
ings during the year. It was not the custom for any 
new boy to go direct to the Senior, so he was placed in 
the Second Class, which was under John Firth Fryer— 
the coming Head—and the genial veteran Silvanus 
Thompson. A sinister whisper had preceded Andrews’s 
coming to Bootham. It was rumoured that he had 
been “‘a teacher’’ and had kept order with a ruler. 
This he soon lived down, and his happy friendly dis- 
position, added to his prowess in games, made him 
generally popular. It is true the word “ cocky ”’ was 
occasionally coupled with his name. The captain of 
the eleven was arranging his batting order, and 
proposed to put Andrews in first. One or two of his 
advisers objected because “he was cocky enough 
already.”” But all schoolboys, past and present, will 
agree that it takes a lot of “‘ cocky ”’ notoriety to dispel 
the popularity of one who has earned the right to be 
cocky, even though he shouldn’t show it. 

*» Andrews came from Ackworth with a reputation as 
a cricketer which he maintained, but did not increase 
at Bootham. No large scores were made in those days 
and at the end of the season, with an average of Io 
runs only, he was at the head of the list, his highest 
innings being thirty-four. Theodore Nield, the captain, 
and Edward Barrington, the best all-round player in the 
school, were only one or two decimal points behind 
him. Theodore Neild was a popular master of whom 
one of his old pupils writes enthusiastically : ‘‘ He knew 
schools outside the Society ; he played vigorously ; he 
could climb a tree; he opened our minds to the origin 
and meaning of words and encouraged us to write 
essays.” 
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It was through Nield’s efforts that the Bootham 
eleven played its first match at Ackworth on May 6th, 
1865, when there was a most exciting finish, and York 
won by three runs. Andrews, who is described as “a 
steady bat,’’ went in first and scored five in the first 
innings and one in the second, thus claiming that he 
won the match for his side. His captain, however, 
maintains to this day that the deciding factor was his 
own advice to his team at lunch not to exceed one 
helping of a particularly seductive pie, in which the 
local eleven indulged more recklessly. Alluding to this, 
one of the Ackworth team has remarked he was not 
sure who got the best of the bargain ! 

In cricket phrase, the match had a “ good gate.” 
The School staff, the Flounders students, the girls and 
boys and the Friends from the village, were all there. 
The pitch was rather slow, and the weather threaten- 
ing, but it did not rain. Altogether an auspicious start 
in the friendly rivalry between the two schools. 

“The Observer,” the Essay Society’s bound 
collection, indicates in some measure the interests 
and doings in the School during the year. It tells of 
the walks to Strensall and other places; the excursion 
to Wensleydale ; and of visits to Manders’ menagerie 
and the Fat Stock Show. There are brief reports 
about boating and the workshop, and a full one 
about the cricket; there are essays on George 
Stephenson and Hudson, the Railway King ; Andrews’s 
one contribution being that on “‘ Ackworth School,”’ 
to which I have already referred. We learn that there 
had been lectures on acoustics, physiology, chemistry 
and phases of the Temperance question. Some 
interest is shown in photography and entomology, but 
astronomy was the leading leisure pursuit and the 
essays and illustrations reflect credit on those who 
followed it. Parliament, and political affairs in the 
world generally are not mentioned, but Theodore 
Nield tells me that in the Senior Class these were 
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discussed and opinion ‘‘ verged upon the left.” Also 
that a lively interest was taken in the Civil War then 
going on in America. 

The Friends’ Meeting for Worship at York must 
not be forgotten. It was rich in ministers with John 
Ford, Fielden Thorp, Caleb Williams, Henry Hipsley 
and John Stephenson Rowntree, the last named 
occasionally choosing novel subjects like ‘‘ The Beast 
and the False Prophet,’’ or Friday’s puzzling question, 
“Why God no kill the Devil ? ” 

Andrews confessed when speaking to the York old 
scholars that he did not remember a single sermon of 
these acceptable ministers, but we may believe, to use 
his own illustration, that “when the soap and water 
had been through the garment, though there were 
none of it left, yet was the garment better for the 
washing.” 

In truth, we do not know how these doings, interests 
and surroundings affected him. Influence is subtle 
and elusive; we cannot even speak for ourselves, 
much less for other people. When Andrews’s con- 
temporaries, “‘ the men that were boys when I was a 
boy ” sit and talk about Bootham, of what do we talk ? 
Cricket, of course, always cricket, and other games. 
Fives and football, jail and purgatory. One recalls 
the “‘haiisers’’ and how the gravy ran down his 
waistcoat during his first assault; for another the 
memory of the girls next door (No. 25) still brings a 
subdued thrill, We discuss John Ford—and his 
Sunday evening addresses, “ blabs”’ we called them 
—given in the schoolroom from “ John Ford’s altar,”’ 
with much action and shaking of grey curls. Of 
Fielden Thorp we have different values. One declares 
he was the best and most scholarly teacher he ever 
had or knew; another worshipped and loved him ; 
upon one or two others he left no impression of any 
kind whatever. ‘‘ Do you remembers?” come thick 
and fast—Askham Bog—were you there when the man 
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in the gig enquired the name of the place, and on our 
replying ‘‘ Askham,” thundered “‘ Ask who, you fools ? ” 
and drove on. Henry’s First Latin, a jolly book 
about Balbus and Caius. Wasn’t it Silvanus Phillips 
Thompson who wrote the biography of these two 
gentlemen? Breslau pudding; “ Death,” the cook; the 
ill-timed bedroom battle of the Brats, when according 
to Harry Corder’s poem : 


“« Eager for the bloody fray, 

Rushed down the ‘ pedagogued ’* array, 
Save Muffins, scared, who kept away, 
And thought his bed was better far 
Than all the horrid din of war.” 


Bauble Dick—“ strange ministrant of undescribéd 
sounds ’’—does he, for a few weeks before Christmas, 
still flute the boys from their beds, to catch sight of a 
dim figure pacing along Bootham to the tune of 
“Champagne Charlie is my name”? The lays of 
Ancient—or was it Modern ?—York, handed down 
from some Macaulay of the past—only two part-verses 
can we manage among us, both about the crocodile 
procession to meeting, and, pray, why should these 
stick in our memory ? 


“ Blythe it was to see the train 
Of youths both short and tall, 
Marching away down Bootham, 

From 20, Bootham’s Hall. 


They filed through the Bar of Bootham, 
They wound by the City wall, 

Down Coney Street meandered, 
The swankiest street of all.’”’ 


Only it wasn’t “‘ swankiest ”’—what was the word in 
use then ? 

So our talk whirls along and when it is over we all 
know that each has ‘“‘ kept back part of the price’”’; 


a 


* “ Pedagogued ” meant that the combatants were armed with 
certain ornaments from the bed furniture that went by that name, 
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that there are recollections, impressions not only 
unrevealed but scrupulously hidden and among 
them enduring influences, that have inspired and 
restrained. 

Andrews must have heard a good deal about the 
American Civil War while he was at Bootham. It 
had then reached its final and most dramatic phase. 
When he went in August, 1864, Sherman was “‘ marching 
ing through Georgia ’—and on the very day that his 
friend, William Stickney Rowntree, was vainly trying 
to pierce a “ thick bank of clouds ”’ to catch a glimpse of 
the Sun in eclipse, Sheridan was making a victory of 
defeat in Cedar Creek. Lincoln was one of Andrews’s 
heroes. How many times did he repeat the Gettys- 
burg speech ? That was two years old when he was at 
York, but did he hear a report of the equally famous 
inaugural address of March 4th, 1865? By that time 
he was in the Senior Class and steadily making his way 
towards the top. He was among the awe-struck players 
in the cricket-field when the news was brought of 
Lincoln’s assassination. I wonder if it threw a shadow 
over the School like the death of Dickens in 1870 ! 

I have talked to Andrews about the American War, 
but I don’t think I ever heard him refer to Bootham 
in that connection ; still I know that Lincoln’s words 
and death, Sherman’s march and Sheridan’s ride were 
etched deep in his mind and were linked with his un- 
failing enthusiasm for the literature of the Anti-slavery 
struggle, associated with Whittier, Longfellow and 
Lowell. 

One of the “‘ School Enquiry Commissioners’ made 
a satisfactory report of the School in 1865, particularly 
commending the provision for the study of Natural 
Science. This never appealed to Andrews personally. 
He was for it, but not of it. In class subjects generally 
he did well. He was easily first in Mental Calculation, 
was third or fourth in Modern and Roman History, and 
was fifth or sixth in the final placing. 
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Theodore Nield sums up the Bootham education 
in Andrews’s day: “‘ It was broad and stimulating and 
above all unhurried by outside examinations.” 

Andrews was only at York for one year, yet the 
memory of that year was a satisfaction and a pleasure 
to him all his life. When parents asked his advice as to 
whether they should keep their girls and boys at 
Ackworth or let them leave earlier and go to York, he 
remembered his own experience and almost always 
advised the latter. He was proud and pleased to have 
been a Bootham boy. ' 
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IV 


APPRENTICESHIP 1865-1871 


T a Committee for Ackworth School, held there 
the 29th of 1st Month, 1866” the 21st Minute 
reads, ‘‘ the Superintendent reports that the 
usual agreements with Frederick Andrews and 

Arthur C. Leicester as apprentices have been duly 

executed.” 

“This memorandum of Agreement, dated the 7th 
day of 11th Month, one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-five, between Frederick Andrews, son of John 
Andrews of Sunderland, and nephew of Henry Binns of 
Croydon, of the first part and George Satterthwaite, 
Superintendent for the time being of Ackworth School, 
of the second part, and the said Henry Binns of the third 
third part sheweth [among other things] that the said 
F.A. does declare that it is his purpose and fixed in- 
tention to remain in Ackworth School as a pupil and 
assistant teacher until he shall attain the age of 21 
years, whilch will be on the 22nd day of Ist month, 
1871, and thence forward until the annual vacation 
next ensuing, and during that period to conduct him- 
self in all respects towards George Satterthwaite and 
the several members of the School family as a dutiful 
and obedient pupil and assistant ; and the said George 
Satterthwaite doth hereby declare that he will provide 
him with sufficient board, lodging, apparel, and washing 
and instruct him or cause him to be instructed in the 
profession of a Schoolmaster or Teacher, and also if 
his behaviour be approved, allow the said F.A., as 
pocket money, the sum of one pound during the 
sixteenth year of his age, one pound and ten shillings 
during the seventeenth year, two pounds per annum 
during his eighteenth and nineteenth years and two 
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pounds and ten shillings per annum during his twentieth 
and twenty-first years, and the sum of fifty shillings per 
month from the date of his attaining the age of 21 
years and the end of the said term ”’ and it adds that 
if F.A. has conducted himself to the satisfaction of 
G.S., the latter will pay F.A. the further sum of six 
guineas. It also stipulates that George Satterthwaite 
may make arrangements for F.A.’s temporary residence 
at the Flounders, and that the Committee through 
George Satterthwaite may [on certain just terms] 
discharge the said F.A. if they ‘‘ should deem it proper 
and desirable to do so.” 

The Agreement having been signed by George 
Satterthwaite and Frederick Andrews and duly 
witnessed, the latter was fairly launched on his career 
with the road for five years clear before him, whereon 
he should find board, clothes, washing, instruction and 
pocket money to the tune of £9, and afterwards {12 Ios. 
more for three months service as a full blown teacher, 
with an extra six guineas thrown in if he hehaved 
himself. 

This was the beginning of his teaching career at 
Ackworth School, where as Apprentice, Assistant 
Master, and Head, he was to spend half a century. 
It is the main business of this book to tell how it fared 
with him and with the School during this long journey 
through the years when the scene around him was so 
much the same and yet so changing. 

The apprenticeship system no longer exists, but it 
still has supporters who say that it gave boys and girls 
possessing the natural qualities of teachers a chance 
to show their work and, for those who lacked them, it 
was not too late to find another occupation. The 
former benefited by getting a good education free 
and the School benefited because it got good teachers 
at small cost, and its advocates add that it turned out 
Quaker teachers, thorough and conscientious, who 
were willing to turn their hands to anything. On the 
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other hand it is maintained that it was not fair to the 
girls and boys who came under a person with inadequate 
knowledge and no experience of life. Apprentices were 
placed in charge of young children who need the best 
and most experienced teachers. Neither was it fair 
to the apprentices themselves, the strain of discipline 
and premature imparting of knowledge tending to 
harden the mind and make it less adaptable. There 
is evidently something to be said on both sides and 
as it is fortunately not my business to deliver judg- 
ment, | may turn again to Frederick Andrews, now a 
tightly-bound apprentice—aged fifteen and a half. 
We will try to see him with the eyes of his pupils and 
colleagues and will begin with his life-long friend, 
Robert Marsh, who writes: 

“ The picture of the tall, slim, Ackworth apprentice, 
in a grey suit, with steel watchchain, who rode in one 
of the School waggons from Oakenshaw station to 
Ackworth when the School reassembled on the 15th 
of August, 1865, stands out clearly in memory after 
fifty-seven years. Wherever Fred Andrews went, on 
the playground, or in the schoolroom, he carried an 
atmosphere of brightness and energy with him. There 
was no half-hearted play and no drowsy work where he 
was the controlling spirit. ‘‘ Life seemed so worth while 
living for him that it took on a new aspect for all who 
came under his influence. What it meant to have him 
at the meeting of the Boys’ Essay Society! The favoured 
youths from the two higher classes who formed its 
members sat every alternate Tuesday evening under the 
presidency of Thomas Puplett, with the Superintendent 
usually there, and for the best part of two hours 
discussed essays—and some uncommonly good buns— 
and listened to details of political and general news 
contributed by the teachers present. When F.A. was 
there no meeting could be really ‘slow,’ he could 
find some kind thing to say by way of encouragement 
for the writer of the dullest essay, and he had the knack 
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of provoking amusing discussions in connection with 
current events. At the annual excursions of the 
Essay Society to Ilkley, Wharncliffe Crags, Chatsworth, 
etc., he was the life of the party, even unselfishly 
inciting others to song though he himself probably 
never attained to the musical knowledge of the Friend 
who boasted that he could distinguish between two 
tunes—one of which was ‘God Save the Queen,’ whilst 
the other wasn’t! Looking back, I see in memory 
the School Inn “ bus’ rumbling through Normanton 
village on a June evening, returning from one of those 
excursions, with F.A., flat on his back, on its roof, 
adding to the noise if not to the tune of the song we were 
singing. Itisacase of ‘ Fifty Years On’ now, but the 
brightness he brought into many young lives in those 
far away days, in the schoolroom and out of it, will 
never be forgotten.” 

Another correspondent tells his experience when 
Andrews—then sixteen years old—had charge of the 
Second class—the lowest but one. 

“He set us to write essays on such subjects as 
Stephenson and the first locomotive. His history 
lessons were full of go and he was fond of battle scenes 
and action generally. 

“Occasionally an older boy who had known 
Andrews as a schoolfellow, was mutinous. I wonder 
if a mutual friend of ours remembers being grasped by 
the back of the neck and, spite of desperate struggles, 
firmly but surely ejected? This to our delight, for 
our sympathies were with the ejector. Once an in- 
dignant boy, under sentence of punishment, hurled at 
Andrews the epithet ‘‘ cheat.’’ Andrews did not lose 
his temper, but asked the reason for the word. The boy 
os it and wound up emphatically ‘‘ and thou art a 
cheat.” 

“* Well, Arthur,’ Andrews replied, ‘I made a 
mistake and I am sorry, but still I think thou should 
not have called me a cheat,’ and then went on with 
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the lesson. What fun he was during our walks! He 
would invite a battle with the lot of us. One day, 
I remember, he sprang upon a heap of stones and as 
we attacked him shouted : 


“Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as [.”’ 


Then we were hurled in all directions and I sat vigor- 
ously down through the thin ice of a frozen puddle. 
Wherever he went, inn-parties, excursions, essay 
meetings, he was the centre of enjoyment.” 

Wilfred Irwin, who generously built and presented . 
the Art School to Ackworth, was under Andrews when 
he taught the fifth class (corresponding to the upper 
third of to-day). He tells me that Andrews was a 
born teacher, the best he ever had. He particularly 
recalls his ‘‘ General Lessons ’’ which consisted mainly 
of elementary physics and mechanics and believes 
that these lessons were the influence that gave his 
thoughts and [studies a scientific turn. I find this 
unexpected because it is with history and literature 
that we usually associate his teaching and not with 
science. 

Here are some extracts from a letter written by 
another of his Fifth Class boys : 

“TI very much enjoyed my life at Ackworth which 
I never regarded as a prison ; though the teachers were 
strict and punished for the smallest offences. We 
boys held most of them in great awe, rarely speaking 
to them unless spoken to. The master on duty prowled 
round the bedrooms in soft slippers and ‘ put the name 
down ’ of any boy caught talking. In fact our names 
were ‘ put down’ for the slightest delinquency and after 
each meeting a list was read of those who had looked 
at one another, or at the girls, or who had not attended 
to the addresses of Isaac Brown or John Newby. You 
hardly could be inattentive to those of William 
Scarnell Lean. 
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‘Speaking from memory, I should say Andrews 
was the only really popular master in the School, 
and this popularity particularly applied to his own class. 
We enjoyed his lessons ; expecially geography, when he 
absolutely made us live in the country we were learning 
about. He came of age in 1871, and his class gave him 
‘The Life of John Knox’ asa present. The occasion 
was celebrated by the whole School, and in his speech 
Andrews said his class ‘ had given some hard knocks ’ 
from which he feared his head would suffer. He was 
fond of punning, and making us laugh, but woe to any- 
one who was familiar or tried to take advantage. He 
knew ‘ the tricks and the manners’ of boys and could 
be very severe. This was seldom necessary for he had 
our confidence and affection. 

“Andrews gave us some capital lectures. I 
remember them with as much pleasure as those of 
Edmund Wheeler and with more than those of Pro- 
fessor Stokes on ‘Memory’ or John Ashworth on 
‘ Strange Tales.’ 

“ Ackworth managed to invent the most idiotic 
punishment yet discovered, namely, ‘the Line.’ This 
was in No. 12 (formerly No. 2 I think) and here a teacher 
attended daily to see the victims ‘did’ their time. 
I can recall Andrews coming in, rubbing his nose with a 
sort of half-smile and a remark sometimes kindly, 
sometimes caustic. The class walks were jolly and on 
these occasions we thronged round him to hear his 
jokes and stories. He was in his element then, and 
alone among our masters in making himself our equal 
and companion. 

“ After leaving school it was a revelation to me to 
find the teachers were only human beings and could 
laugh and talk like other people, and when I heard that 
some of them smoked I was left speechless. Yet, in 
spite of the Line, knife-cleaning, boot-cleaning and 
lobscouse, all of which I detested, I had a great time 
at Ackworth.” 
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Had our correspondent known, these awe-striking 
beings were even then acting much as young men and 
young women usually do. James Irwin Coates was one 
year older than Andrews and in close contact with him. 
He speaks of him with generous warmth. ‘‘ When I 
was away three months on sick list,’’ he writes, 
“ Andrews cheerfully joined my class to his and bore 
the united burden, greatly to the advantage of my 
boys, who had much to tell me about him when I came 
back. I remember that I gave him an inkstand as a 
thankoffering ; and this inkstand is the one which 
appears in his painted portrait.” 


These were the days when the Summer Vacation 
was the only holiday and Mr. Coates tells of the enter- 
tainments he and Andrews prepared at Christmas. 
The authorities would not allow acting, but did not 
object to recitations in character, so they introduced 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha and the Little Vulgar Boy from 
the Ingoldsby Legends ; Bardell and Pickwick, and the 
Signing of Magna Charta. 

The social life among the staff was pleasant enough. 
At meals the young teachers from both Wings sat at 
“the little table’? in the Housekeeper’s Room and 
these were lively times, not without reproving glances 
from the Superintendent. Sometimes the young men 
invaded “ No. 1,”’ where the juniors of the West Wing 
resided, and on their way encountered ghostly figures 
that were pursued among the shadows. Then there was 
“hide and seek’ in the Stackyard in the dusk of the 
evening. ‘‘Once I remember,” says Mr. Coates, 
“‘ when the seeker was near-sighted, the rest of us went 
into the open, and arranged ourselves as a stick-heap. 
The seeker actually walked round us to see if there was 
anyone on the other side.” “‘ Verily,” one exclaims, 
“‘ Necque semper arcum tendit Apollo.” 

When bicycles appeared the young teachers formed 
themselves into a Limited Company and bought one, 
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the original article, a ‘‘ Boneshaker.’’” This they let 
out to one another on terms, and declared a monthly 
dividend. They had social gatherings among them- 
selves, which included sausages, sardines, and topical 
verse, and the life and soul of all these activities was 
Frederick Andrews. These are pleasant human 
happenings of which the girls and boys knew little or 
nothing. 

Mr. Coates concludes: “Andrews and I were 
always friendly, and when I got married he was my best 
man, and a very good best man he was. After I left 
‘Friends’ and was ordained we met less often. We 
both led busy lives ; he as Superintendent of Ackworth, 
I as a Parish Priest, but our attachment continued and 
it was a real joy to meet.” 

The recollections of class-walks with Andrews as 
Master give point to the truism that we never know 
what impression we leave on the minds of those about 
us. Another of his long-ago pupils tells me that soon 
after going to Ackworth in 1868 he was in the fifth class 
under F.A., and during the class-walks Andrews told 
him the tale of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ adding that this was his 
first introduction to Scott and a delightful intro- 
duction it was, for it is needless to say how attractive 
he made the thrilling story. 

This telling the tale of “Ivanhoe” is interesting. I 
myself was at Ackworth in this period, but too old to 
see anything of Andrews as a teacher. Now, although 
personally I do not think the book censorship was 
unduly severe, it was certainly peculiar. All Scott’s 
were ‘forbidden books” (as were ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ and ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays”’), and thus 
the spoken narrative would be all the more acceptable. 
In spite of our limitations many of us did a good deal 
of reading, mainly fiction, but also travel, history 
and poetry. We made acquaintance with Cowper 
and Milton in class. Our leisure-time poet was 
Longfellow. ; 
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One of the Essay Meetings was held immediately 
after the ‘“‘ New England Tragedies’ were published 
in 1868. Some of the masters were reading the poem 
and had seen the press criticisms. I was shocked and 
indignant when Andrews referred with approval to a 
critic who had complained that parts of the so-called 
poem were only prose with capitals at the beginning of 
the lines and gave as an example :— 

““ Wenlock Christison, 
You must be taken back from hence to prison, 
Thence to the place of public execution, 
There to be hanged till you be dead—dead—dead ! ”’ 

The reputation that Andrews had made in games 
as a schoolboy was increased when he was an appren- 
tice. I remember seeing him for the first time after I 
went to school in February, 1867. I was standing on 
the Green ready to take part in my first game of football. 
George Satterthwaite, the Superintendent, was walking 
on the Terrace with his eyes (and nose) on the asphalt ; 
by his side was John Watson, the Master-on-Duty, a 
fearsome rugged man. Some boy near me exclaimed, 
“Here comes Fred Andrews.” I looked and saw a 
tall thin youth standing at the entrance of the Narrow 
Passage watching the arrival of the football. His fame 
as acricketer had already reached me. Iwasa student 
and devotee of the game and I gazed at him with the 
same feelings as I should have done at Grace or Hornby, 
Carpenter or Daft, names “familiar in my ears as 
household words.” 

I have already alluded to the cricket on the Green. 
We also practised and played matches in the field. 
Speaking to the Old Scholars in 1920, F.A. said : 

“We owe the first levelled portion of the cricket 
field to John Bright and the late Joseph Rowntree of 
York. The first out-match was played about 1861, 
when my eldest brother was highest scorer with 25 runs. 
I remember when, later, we were playing Dr. Wood’s 
XI., the grass in the out-field was hurriedly cut. 
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Though picturesque, the hay-cocks were not desirable 
from a cricketer’s point of view. I still recall the dis- 
gust of Mr. Leatham, when a fielder suddenly appeared 
from behind one of these hay-cocks and caught him 
out.” 

In reviewing the picture of these far-off days, 
it must not be forgotten that few had flannels or cricket 
shoes. Dressed in school trousers, shirt and braces, the 
appearance was a striking contrast to a school team 
taking the field to-day. 

Dr. Wood was the School doctor and an enthusi- 
astic cricketer. He often joined in the games, as did 
Samuel Gill—a Friend living in Ackworth—and Hirst, 
the village tailor. Gill was a clever slow bowler, and 
among the apprentices was Arthur Charles Gravely, 
a really good all-round man. In an interesting letter 
the last-named reminds me of the flourishing clubs in 
the neighbourhood, and mentions that Mr. Nielson at 
Hundhill and Mr. Tempest at Ackworth Grange had 
pitches laid down in their parks. 

It was Dr. Wood’s delight to take an Ackworth 
team to meet his neighbours, and Andrews and one or 
two other junior teachers were requisitioned to assist 
- as opportunity offered. ‘“‘ This,” says Gravely, ‘ was 
an innovation which hardly met with the approval of 
the authorities, but Andrews had then, as throughout 
his life, a way of his own which enabled him to do things 
and get them done. Fortunately, too, he was a persona 
grata with George Satterthwaite, which helped to make 
things easier.’”’ From my own knowledgeI can confirm 
what Gravely says, and I may add his enthusiasm had 
its reward. It was my lot in 1871 twice to meet the 
Ackworth eleven and I discovered that Andrews had 
developed into a mighty hitter and had created a 
capable team, which had confidence in itself and in him. 
Our Bootham eleven was thoroughly and deservedly 
beaten and in the match between the Visitors and the 
School at the General Meeting, I am not likely to forget 
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the prodigious drive he made—I don’t know how far— 
into the adjoining field. 

I hope this sketch of his apprenticeship has shown 
what a radiant presence he brought to the austere 
institution and how he helped to bridge the gulf that had 
existed between teacher and scholar. It is, however, 
only fair to say that this work had been begun by 
two or three of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and was perhaps inevitable owing to the new spirit 
prevailing in the educational world. Andrews was not 
always a reformer, but in this advance he marched 
with the times and in the van. Probably he did so, 
unconsciously, led on by his kind heart, his good sense, 
and companionable disposition, and still more because 
he was ever a boy, and girls and boys were ever his 
comrades. 
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V 


THE FLOUNDERS INSTITUTE 


NDREWS spent one year at the Flounders 
A Institute in the middle of his apprenticeship, 


and when he left the School in 1871 he was 
there again for another year. 

The Flounders Trust had its origin in a gift from 
Benjamin Flounders of Yarm, Yorkshire, in 1845, 
of £40,000 Consols, for the education of the sons of 
poorer members of the Society of Friends, with a special 
view to render them competent to undertake the 
education and instruction of youth. Five acres of 
land were purchased from Ackworth School by the late 
J. J. Gurney and others, and a loan was raised to 
provide a building to accommodate twelve students. 
This ‘‘ Institute ’’ was opened in 1848. The trustees 
issued a declaration that the object of the Trust was the 
training of teachers competent from their moral and 
literary attainments to undertake the instruction of the 
sons of Friends in their schools or families. In 1858 
the curriculum was adapted to the requirements of the 
examinations of the University of London. In 1860an 
elementary entrance examination was established. In 
1875 a fee of ten guineas annually was required from every 
student ; this was later increased to twenty pounds. 

Until the year 1894 the Flounders Institute was in 
close touch with Ackworth School, and consequently 
with Frederick Andrews. In this year the house at 
Ackworth was given up and premises were rented in 
Leeds near the Yorkshire College (afterwards the 
University of Leeds) with the object of offering the 
advantages of a course of study at a University College. 
Soon afterwards students were required to have matric- 
ulated at some University before entering the Institute 
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and three years’ continuous residence became general 
for the purpose of graduating before leaving. A further 
change was brought about in 1gog by the adoption 
of a new scheme drawn up by the Board of Education, 
whereby the income is allocated to exhibitions tenable 
at any university of the United Kingdom and in 
special cases for study abroad. For twenty-nine years 
(1870-99) the Principal of the Institute was Frederick 
Andrews’s brother-in-law, William Scarnell Lean. 

Such briefly is the history of the Flounders Institute 
and the Flounders Trust, and to the big stone house 
beyond the School cricket field came Frederick 
Andrews, when the Superintendent of the School and 
the Committee had decided that the time was ripe for 
him to study for matriculation and pass the first mile 
post on his way toa degree. The Head of the Institute 
was Isaac Brown, who is described as ‘‘a powerful 
influence in developing character.” Many of us 
remember him as a solid man, a typical “‘ weighty 
Friend ” to whom haste was alien, who rose gradually 
in Meeting every Sunday, and whose first words were 
“the Apostle Paul.” 

Andrews had about a dozen companions, among 
whom were James Edmund Clark, Walter Kaye, 
afterwards a prominent teacher in the School, Silvanus 
Phillips Thompson, here commencing his distinguished 
career, Arthur Henry Wilson, and Alfred Kemp 
Brown. The last named, who was a nephew of the 
Principal, and came to the Flounders at the same time 
as Andrews, sends some particulars of the students’ 
daily life. The classes began at 6.30 in the morning, 
and he still associates Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey ’’”’ with the 
dawn and expectations of breakfast. Their studies 
continued until dinner at one o’clock and were resumed 
again in the evening. Isaac Brown left nothing to 
chance and it was the duty of each student to hand to 
him at the end of the week a time-table which was a 
lithographed form filled in with a record of the number 
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of hours spent over each subject. He was not satis- 
fied unless this showed sixty hours of work; nor did 
he make any allowance for tasks outside the curri- 
culum which he himself imposed, such as taking a transit 
in the Observatory, fetching the letters from the post 
at High Ackworth, or even the pumping of water from 
the cistern to the top of the house. Three times a day 
detachments of students were required to do this, 
two worked together at the wheel and they worked 
hard. F.A., A. H. Wilson and Kemp Brown formed the 
evening pump. 

The students were evidently workers, for in the 
biography of Silvanus Phillips Thompson we read: 
““Thompson’s capacity for work was enormous, wrote 
one of his college mates. Set free from the trammels of 
school life, he studied late into the night, and rose early 
to work before breakfast. As he was a very sound 
sleeper, he invented a system of pulleys to drag off the 
bed-clothes when his alarum clock went off at a certain 
hour.” 

Andrews was popular with his colleagues. They 
speak of his lovable disposition and joyous spirit that 
kept the household cheerful. He was the centre and 
life of their vigorous discussions upon all conceivable 
subjects, and we who in later years have known the men 
who were then at the Flounders, can well believe these 
conversations were worth hearing and we would like to 
have been there. He was especially intimate with 
Arthur Wilson of Kendal, whose early death in 1869 
made a deep impression upon him and his companions. 
Tennyson and his poems had been much debated, 
admired, and criticised by the Flounders group, and as 
James Edmund Clark says, ‘‘ The loss of Arthur Wilson 
with his beautifully balanced character came home to 
us as a vivid personal realisation of what lay behind 
“In Memoriam.” 

Outdoor life was vigorous, and in cross-country 
walks, hedges and ditches were regarded less as 
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boundaries than as obstacles to be overcome. In 
spite of their small number, the students made a good 
game at cricket. I have before me a letter, dated May, 
1868, from an Ackworth boy to his parents, in which 
having referred to the fact that the time for ‘‘ summer 
coats ’’ had come and that he was glad to say that he 
had a dark one and not a “ pigskin’”’; having alluded 
to his undeserved punishments and the injustice of 
masters generally, he goes on, ‘‘ and now for brighter 
things. We have had a match, Flounders v. Teachers 
and Boys. There were seven teachers and four boys. 
I got three. Coates ran me out.” He then gives the 
scores of the School team (Albert Linney alone reaching 
double figures), and concludes, “ they licked us with 
only one man out.”” Comment is needless. Andrews 
was on the war-path. He did not allow these out-door 
interests to interfere with his studies and kept his goal 
steadily in view. In June, 1867, he passed the 
Matriculation examination of the University of London, 
coming out second in Honours, which won him an 
Exhibition of twenty pounds a year tenable for two 
years, or, as one of the “‘ Villagers”’ put it, ‘‘ He got 
summat for two years.” 

Probably it was his retentive memory, coupled with 
his great natural ability, which enabled him to succeed 
so well in the London “ Matric.”” Apropos of this, 
F.A. told an amusing story. Professor Sonnenschein, 
the author of several useful works on Mathematics, 
once stayed some days at the school, in order to give 
special lessons on Arithmetic to the staff. One evening, 
in F.A.’s sitting-room, during the conversation he 
happened to allude to his examination success. 
“What year was that?” queried the Professor. 
On learning the date, up he sprang, and shaking his fist 
in F.A.’s face, exclaimed, ‘‘ You rascal! so it was you 
who beat my boy, and kept him out of the scholarship. 
But for you he would have got the £20 a year that you 
snatched from him. I have often wondered who the 
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wretch was, and now I know. Oh, you rascal you!” 
F.A. said it was very amusing to see him capering round 
with his fists doubled up, and again and again ejacu- 
lating ‘‘ You rascal, you! ” 

In August (1868) Andrews returned to Ackworth 
School as a teacher, taking the fifth class, and it is to be 
remembered that he was then only eighteen. He 
had, however, reached his full height—six feet and one 
inch, and of this he made the most. There was also 
hopeful suspicion of a beard; moreover, he came to 
Meeting “‘ in a Scotch cap with two ribbon-tails behind ” 
Altogether a heroic figure! During the next three years 
of teaching he continued his studies and passed his 
“ first B.A.”’ This was good work, for he was teaching 
forms equal to the upper third of to-day and was taking 
a leading part in the cricket, hockey and football. 

Having completed his apprenticeship, Andrews 
went again to the Flounders after the summer holidays 
in 1871. Isaac Brown was no longer the Head of the 
College, having been succeeded by William Scarnell 
Lean, M.A., whose sister, Anna Maria, Andrews married 
in 1877. 

The new Principal was the eldest son of William 
Lean, who had a well-known school at Camp-hill, 
Birmingham, and was the grandson of Joel Lean, who 
had a private school near Bristol. After teaching at 
Bootham, he had a distinguished career at University 
College, London, and took a Classical Mastership at 
University College School. Through the influence of 
Bevan Braithwaite—one of the trustees of the 
Flounders Institute—he was induced to leave London 
and enter upon—what proved to be—his life-work at 
Ackworth. Outside his profession he had already 
attracted attention as a powerful minister in West- 
minster Meeting and as a helper of William Booth in the 
Fast-end of London. Edward Grubb, who was one of 
his first pupils at the Flounders, describes William 
Scarnell Lean as a powerful Head, a good scholar, a 
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true Christian, and a gentleman, and adds, he was 
probably the most eloquent minister the Society of 
Friends ever produced. 

I am indebted to Edward Grubb for some account 
of the Flounders Institute during Andrews’s second 
sojourn there. He refers to the Latin and Greek 
classes with the Principal in the early morning before 
breakfast. “I have,” he says, “‘seen F.A. calmly 
sleeping until his turn came to read and translate, but 
he was not often taken unawares.” We learn that the 
evenings were devoted to preparation in the study. 
“Older students sat on high desks in a row with the 
tutor, John Sharpe, at one end, and the younger ones 
in a row at the other side. Each of them was provided 
with a circular pad or cushion for the elbows, which 
were very convenient for throwing at anyone who was 
making too much noise. At times regular combats 
with these missiles would occur between the two sides 
of the room, which the tutor’s mild protests did little 
to subdue.” 

Edward Grubb describes the meal times as some- 
what dreary, for says he: ‘ We sat at a long table, 
the older students near the end at which Mrs. Lean 
presided; and (thanks largely to F.A.) they were 
generally able to keep up a decent flow of talk. We 
younger ones, towards the other end, were overawed 
by W. S. Lean, who, although a fine speaker was 
not a conversationalist, and silence usually prevailed. 
Supper we had alone, and things often became lively. 
On one historic occasion a free fight arose over the 
table, between F.A. on one side, who was brandishing 
a detachable table-leg, and another student on the other 
side who was armed with a chair. Someone threw a 
hassock at one of the combatants, which hit the gas 
chandelier ; and as Edward Worsdell was uttering a 
mighty “‘ whoop ’”’ a pale black-haired figure was seen 
at the door, firmly bidding us ‘‘ Leave the room, please.” 
It was the Principal. We withdrew in some confusion 
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to the Study, where our elders, some of whom had 
not finished their supper, protested to each other 
that he had no right to treat us as schoolboys. But the 
storm was soon over. A few years later, when F.A. 
had become engaged to W. S. Lean’s sister, Anna 
Maria, and had gone to the Flounders to pay his 
respects, he was placed at table where the detachable 
leg used to stand ; and as he was sitting down, his host 
remarked, without moving a muscle of his face, “I 
believe, Frederick, the leg is quite secure.” 

It was about this time that Frederick Andrews 
began to speak in meeting, and on the first occasion 
that he did so he commanded the attention of the 
schoolboys and girls, because on the previous day he 
had made one hundred runs in a cricket match. 
Edward Grubb thus concludes his narrative: ‘‘ We 
used to have occasional debates, at which F.A. 
distinguished himself in oratory, but of the subjects 
we discussed I remember almost nothing. Sometimes 
Temperance meetings were held in the villages near, 
which also gave openings for his powers of speech. 
His style was rather too oratorical for my taste, but his 
speeches and stories always told. It was thetime when 
the Evangelical movement was supreme among Friends 
in England, and most of us were impressed by it. 
We held weekly prayer meetings in one of the class- 
rooms, at which (if I recollect rightly) the bulk of us 
were usually present, and in these also he took part, 
and I am sure was wholly sincere and humble-minded. 
On Sundays we used to sing many hymns, but F.A. 
could never distinguish one tune from another. On 
the whole my memory of that year, as it remains after 
half a century, is a thoroughly pleasant one, and I 
am sure that the good time and happy feeling which 
prevailed among us were due in no small measure to 
F.A.’s genial spirit.”’ 

There is no doubt that at this period of his life 
F.A. wished to live according to what he thought was the 
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the will of God. He was continually fearful of his 
personality asserting itself and of doing his own will 
and not that of God. As Edward Grubb says, as far 
as one can tell, his view throughout life altered little 
and he appears to have felt with Dr. Temple, who, 
when Headmaster of Rugby said, ‘‘I am sure as long 
as you get along with broad simple truths, you are 
quite right to keep to them.” 

We have seen that he first spoke in meeting when a 
Flounders student, but before coming there and while 
he was a teacher in the School, the subject of 
“Ministry ’ wason his mind. This is shown in a note 
written on November 13th, 1870, one of the very few 
papers he had not destroyed. In this he says: 

“There is sometimes abroad a spirit which strikes 
at the very life of our Meetings. I have remembered 
that Peter was called after he had been toiling all 
night and had caught nothing and on the morrow was 
engaged in mending his net, and yet, when accosted by 
Jesus made reply, ‘ At thy word I will let down the net.’ 
And then the marvellous draught of fishes! And yet 
this was accomplished with the same net which wanted 
mending. How many come week after week and sit 
mending their nets? Why not be content to let them 
down and catch men even if there be a few cords loose, 
a few unmended holes! ” 

This desire to do his part made him a frequent 
attender of the meetings of the Society of Friends, both 
for worship and business. Ackworth belonged to the 
group known as Pontefract Monthly Meeting, which 
in its turn was affiliated with ‘‘ Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting.’’ The Monthly Meetings were held at Ponte- 
fract, Ackworth, Wakefield, Dewsbury, Barnsley, 
Highflatts, and Wooldale. These last two were remote 
villages among the hills. To them especially Andrews 
and his friends frequently went, sometimes driving in 
company, sometimes walking all the way, a distance of 
twenty-two miles. The meetings were held on Monday 
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and the outward journey took place on Sunday after- 
noon, the return by moonlight on Monday night. 

‘‘ The Meetings for Worship at Highflatts and Wool- 
dale in the Seventies,’ says a correspondent, “‘ were the 
most remarkable I ever attended, the ministry was so 
diverse and its quality so high. The Principals of the 
School and Flounders and others from Ackworth spoke 
to us; and we had addresses from thoughtful business 
men of Barnsley and Wakefield. Nor can I forget the 
speaker, drab, austere, and long-haired, who reminded 
me of a Hebrew prophet as he rebuked Friends in Old 
Testament terms for ‘‘ running about,” which was the 
phrase he used to describe the temperance and philan- 
thropic activities of some of our members. In addition 
to these there were several ‘‘ acceptable ’’ ministers 
from the district, whose addresses in their native tongue 
were fortified with illustrations more vivid and 
unexpected than I have heard elsewhere. I remember 
them, but cannot repeat ; their sincerity and flavour 
would be lost.” 

These gatherings had a social side. There was 
lavish hospitality at four or five houses. There is a 
tradition of F.A. who had arrived at an unexpected 
hour from Ackworth—being found by his delighted 
hostess, on her return from First-day afternoon meeting, 
in the larder (a cool and creamy haven) of her old- 
world house, refreshing himself on rhubarb pasty (a 
lost art) and Lane-Head cheese-cake (alas extinct !). 
In his lectuires Andrews sometimes spoke of “‘ the glory 
of hospitality,” and it was to these Monthly Meetings 
that he turned for an example. In the afternoons were 
games and much loud debate in the hill-side gardens, 
and at night the young men from the Flounders and 
School halted at a farmhouse midway on their home- 
ward journey, whence refreshed with new milk, cheese 
and bread, they made their way across the battle- 
field where the Duke of York was killed four hundred 
years ago. 
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Religious thought and aspirations naturally led the 
young men at the Flounders to take part in movements 
for the betterment of their fellows. Occasionally there 
were public meetings on the Sunday afternoons pre- 
ceding the Monthly Meetings at Highflatts and Wool- 
dale in which Andrews and other visitors took part, 
and we have heard that he spoke at Temperance meet- 
ings in Ackworth and the neighbourhood. These 
were probably his first platform addresses, and I doubt 
if any man ever retained his popularity with audiences 
over a longer period. 

When the time drew near for Andrews to leave the 
Flounders, he had his future to consider. He realised 
the desirability of widening his teaching experience. 
His friend, Robert Marsh, who had been a scholar at 
Kendal, wished him to obtain a position there under 
Henry Thompson, an efficient and beloved Headmaster, 
but after full consideration he decided to accept an offer 
from Thomas Walton, the Principal of the Olivers 
Mount School, Scarborough. 

With the exception of the Bootham year, he had 
been at Ackworth, as scholar, teacher and Flounders 
student, since 1859, thirteen years, and we cannot 
wonder that the prospect of leaving was keenly felt. 
At Ackworth he had grown from childhood to man- 
hood, passing through life’s most plastic years, and 
latterly his mind had been impressed with serious and 
religious thought and with an earnest desire to be a 
Christian, not only in name, but in reality. 

Since his death a memorandum has been found 
which tells of his last days at Ackworth—for so he 
thought them to be,—and shows in how humble and 
fervent a spirit he approached the future. 

Flounders College, 24, vi. 1872. 
First Day (June 16th) I spoke in the evening Meeting. 
W. S. Lean had preached a powerful sermon in the morning 
on Ezekiel’s vision of the ‘“‘ dry bones.”’ I felt constrained to 
encourage those longing to be breathed upon by the breath 
of life. 
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Soon afterwards I spoke at a camp meeting, but felt so 
unworthy and unable. Oh, for more reality ! 

Second day, evening (June 17th). Only a few more days to 
spend at Ackworth. 

To-day has been a parting time with George Satterthwaite 
—we knelt and prayed together. At present my great longing 
is to be consecrated wholly to the service of the Lord Jesus 
and to use my influence for the spread of His Kingdom. 
And I would seek strength from above, for ability, when 
amongst those whose wishes are otherwise, to have the same 
longing. 

First Day—June 23rd—My last day at Ackworth. In the 
evening George Satterthwaite spoke from the text “ There 
remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” William 
Scarnell Lean followed beautifully on the text ‘‘ Who am I, 
O Lord God, and what is my house, that Thou hast brought 
me hitherto ?’’ He spoke of God’s Mercy and encouraged 
those who had tasted of His Peace to tell of the rich feast 
that others might partake with them. 

I knelt with thanksgiving and praise to the Lord for all 
His blessings during my stay at Ackworth, for I dothank Him 
and long to live in obedience to His Holy Will. I feel that in 
my own strength I shall be totally unable to face the temp- 
tations of the world, but I do want faith to persevere to the 
end, and all in simple dependence on the Lord Jesus. 

I have written this to remind me in days to come of my 
feelings now. 
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VI 
OLIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL 


N the summer of 1865 Thomas Walton (who had 
[m= Senior Master at Bootham for several years), 

married Mary Lean, a mistress at the Mount, and 

opened a School in Belgrave Crescent, Scarborough, 
with a few small boys. Increasing numbers very soon 
justified a removal to a larger vacant house on the 
lower slopes of Oliver’s Mount which had been built 
for an hotel, but was too far from the sea to succeed. 
So the ‘ Princess Royal Hotel”? became ‘“‘ Oliver’s 
Mount School” and for many years was successful, 
the number of boys rising to nearly one hundred. The 
house, much added to, is now “ Queen Margaret’s 
Girls’ School ” under the ‘‘ Woodward ” Trust. 

Andrews was a teacher at Scarborough for four 
years, and during this time possessed the confidence of 
Thomas Walton and his wife. Among the teachers he 
found his Flounders friend, Alfred Kemp Brown, and as 
they were the only Friends upon the staff, it was their 
privilege to march the boys to meeting twice on Sunday 
and once on week-day. 

As a teacher here the qualities which distinguished 
him in his apprenticeship days at Ackworth—his 
enthusiasm, humour and _ consideration—were em- 
phasised. One of his scholars speaks of the fascina- 
tion of his Greek History and Greek Literature 


classes, and adds: ‘‘ I remember clearly how, in these 
and other lessons, he taught me to make for myself an 
ideal of honour.” Another says: ‘‘ He was a boy’s 


hero and inspired a feeling of affectionate regard. He 
was in touch with us all and his kindly humour and 
badinage maintained the happiest relations between 
teacher and taught, for it was evidently prompted by 
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interest in the individual boy and not intended to cause 
laughter at his expense. Anyhow it helped the scholar 
to assimilate his lesson. Like most people, and 
especially those who have to deal with schoolboys, 
Andrews occasionally lost his temper, but he had the 
courage to apologise.” 

His lectures were enjoyed at Oliver’s Mount as else- 
where and his recitations of Calverly’s ‘‘ Sad Memories ” 
with its climax, the realistic “‘ miaow,” is a thrilling 
memory still. He took part in all the games. His old 
pupil to whom I am indebted for much of the foregoing, 
tells ‘‘of a paper-chase over the Ganton Hills, when a 
hot pace was set by a long-winded ‘ fox’ hailing from 
Newfoundland. After a long run over the hills and 
down again, the paper gave out and the foxes dis- 
appeared. Lacking the excitement of an objective, 
the chase suddenly resembled the retreat from Moscow. 
Dog-tired though we were, we forget it all as we chanced 
to come upon Frederick Andrews whose cheery conver- 
sation beguiled for us the long and tedious miles we had 
still to travel.”’ 

With other Masters he played in the School football 
and cricket, the former being modelled on the Eton 
game of that time. Of the cricket eleven he was a 
bracing captain. ‘“‘ Put some devil into it,” to a fast 
bowler who was getting slack. ‘‘ Have another try 
and never mind the hitting,” to a slow bowler who was 
feeling harassed. With words like these he kept his 
team alert and keen, and the school eleven—most of 
whom were barely seventeen—was famous for fifty 
miles round. 

In addition to the school-cricket, Andrews, when at 
liberty, played for Scarborough. Mr. Sanderson, his 
colleague at Oliver’s Mount, himself a fine cricketer, 
and Mr. Leadbeater, the Secretary of the Club, have 
kindly supplied me with an account of hiscareer. “I 
was only a boy of from twelve to thirteen,” says the 
latter, ‘“‘ when Mr. Andrews arrived in Scarborough, 
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and remember clearly the interest and pleasure his 
play aroused locally. Mr. Baker, the Secretary, and 
the Committee used regularly to petition Mr. Walton 
to let him off, but naturally the latter did not view the 
question from their point of view.” I think, however, 
Mr. Walton was not ungenerous and Andrews could 
not complain of undue restraint. 

In his first match he distinguished himself, for he 
scored freely and made the famous on drive for six 
which went right out of the ground and through the 
window of one of the adjoining houses. He refers to 
this in a letter to the ‘“‘ Scarborough Mercury,”’ which 
is inserted on a later page. 

In September he met Allen Hill and Barrett, who 
were playing for Whitby, the former one of Yorkshire’s 
best fast bowlers, the latter a slow left-hander from 
Surrey. As Hill stood first in 1874 among professional 
bowlers and as Barrett a year or two later took all 
the ten wickets for 43 runs, when bowling for the 
Players of England against the Australians, it was a 
feather in Andrews’s cap to score 25. Altogether in 
1873 Andrews played nine innings and had an average 
of 24. é 
He had a brilliant season in 1874 and, among other 
matches, he played against the Middlesbrough eleven, 
who were assisted by Tom Emmett, most popular of 
Yorkshire bowlers, and Reynolds of Notts. “ Scar- 
borough,” says Mr. Leadbeater, “ relied on its regular 
players, among whom were Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Sanderson, from Oliver’s Mount. They both protested 
they were out of practice and would prefer to go in late, 
so Andrews—tenth—and Sanderson—eleventh—was 
the order. Scarborough’s early batsmen failed, but 
Andrews, 23 (not out), and Sanderson, 20, for the last 
wicket, made Tom Emmett declare that the further 
they went down the list the better players they found. 
The short running and the ready understanding of the 
two colleagues delighted the spectators and for me will 
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always be a happy memory.” A little later they met 
another famous player and Andrews was again success- 
ful. This was the bearded Lancastrian, R. G. Barlow, 
who was playing for Saltaire. In later life Andrews was 
fond of quoting Francis Thompson’s line : 


“O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago!” 


F.A.’s batting record for 1874 left him easily first, 
with an average of 31, and although in 1875 and 1876 he 
was not so successful and could not play so frequently, 
in the former year he was asked to play for the County, 
an invitation which he declined, and in 1876 he hit a 
ball which landed in the old Railway Station. 

Mr. Sanderson, in describing his play, tells me 
Andrews did not often bowl, but when he did so it was 
underhand, with great variety of length and pace; as a 
spectator put it, ‘‘ he nivver booled yan t’seeam.”’ 

To fill a gap he sometimes kept wicket, though 
by so doing he did not—like Alfred Lyttelton—become 
the regular “‘stumper.”” His style as a bat was his 
own and essentially aggressive ; when he walked to the 
wicket, the outfield became expectant. ‘“‘ Noo we'll hev 
summat toward,” one of them remarked in good North 
Yorkshire. He stood up his full height to the bowling—a 
a contrast to the crouching attitude so common among 
batsmen in later years, and with bat uplifted he looked, 
as he was, an ideal hitter. 

I will conclude this slight sketch of the Scarborough 
Cricket days with a letter of interesting reminiscences 
which he wrote to the ‘‘ Scarborough Mercury ” in the 
summer of 1921 : 


Sir,—The near approach of the Cricket Festival, coinciding 
as it does with the honour which the Corporation is proposing 
to confer upon Mr. C, I. Thornton, recalls a personal incident 
of more than forty years ago, which may be of interest to your 
readers. From 1872-76 I was a member of the Scarborough 
cricket eleven. 


“PIT ‘swog  smuad “ML “aq Aq ‘ojoyg 
‘ATHIA LAMOMO AHL 
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On the eve of the Yorkshire and Middlesex match in 1875, 
if I remember right, the Scarborough club played a team of 
visitors, seven of whom were members of the Middlesex 
eleven. The two first batsmen for the visitors were C. I. 
Thornton and I. D. Walker. The latter rested on his oars 
until the hurricane at the other end had runitscourse. When 
the first wicket fell the score stood at 53, of which C. I. 
Thornton claimed 51. I happened to be in the outfield with 
my back against the fence at the Trafalgar-square end. At 
that time there were neither stands nor seats in that part of the 
ground. Suddenly Thornton ran some yards down the pitch, 
caught the ball in the middle of his bat, and away it sped 
well out of reach, perhaps to my inward satisfaction. I still 
see in memory that ball, as it flew so high in the air that its 
flight was only arrested when it came into contact with a 
chimney stack of one of the houses in Trafalgar-square. 
Tradition says that this was not the biggest hit Mr. Thornton 
made in Scarborough ; the palm is given to a drive on the old 
cricket ground on the Castle Hill. This, however, I did not 
see, and I felt the more interest in the former hit, as I stood 
under it and compared it with a drive of my own which crashed 
through the passage window of one of the same houses—a 
contemplation of the arrested flights of the two balls reduced 
mine to humble proportions. 

As I watched the cricket a year ago I was greatly struck 
with the change in style during the last half-century. Not 
once in three days was a ball hit out of the ground. I remem- 
ber in two consecutive overs driving Jimmy Cooke, the Hull 
professional, over the northern boundary. It may be the 
advent of the googly bowler which has killed the hard straight 
drive ; or the change of opinion as to what is good form and 
what is not. In the olden days it was considered ‘‘ country 
cricket ”’ to pull straight and off balls to the “‘ on ”’ boundary. 
“ Mowing ” was confined to agriculture ; it was banished from 
the cricket field. But ‘‘ autres temps—autres moeurs.”’ 


Yours etc., 
FREDK. ANDREWS. 


Andrews was always keen and enthusiastic, and as 
Mr. Leadbeater says, because of this and also because 
of his genial personality, he was extremely popular 
with his fellow-players, who were much disappointed 
when the claims of his profession left him little time for 
the game. 
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Leaving cricket, I should like to say something of the 
social life among the Society of Friends at Scarborough 
in which Andrews took an active and enjoyable part. 

In conjunction with Joshua Rowntree, afterwards 
M.P. for the Borough, Andrews initiated a “ Dis- 
cussion Society’ to bring together the young people 
of the meeting at Friends’ houses during the winter 
months. From 1872 to 1876 he was the Secretary and 
all the minutes are in his handwriting. We must not 
take too seriously the opinions which Andrews expressed 
in their debates, but we may note that he moved a 
resolution declaring the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was unjustifiable, that he opposed Home Rule 
for Ireland, and the Suffrage for women ; in the latter 
being supported by all the ladies who were present. 
He was of opinion that Charles Dickens was worthy of 
the high position accorded to him in England and 
America, and equally enthusiastic about the poetry of 
Alfred Tennyson. His views on Dickens and 
Tennyson never changed, but in after years he was an 
earnest advocate of Home Rule and I do not know what 
his daughters would have said to him had he not 
changed his attitude towards “ the rights of women.” 

In the minute book reference is made to an evening 
devoted to parodies, in one of which the Discussion 
Society is called ‘‘ The Table Round,” and their tourna- 
ments are told in Tennysonian verse. From this poem 
we realise the humorous-serious atmosphere of the 
gatherings and get a glimpse of how Andrews was 
regarded in the pleasant circle. He was called Sir 
Scribe, but the writer in alluding to him would appear 
sometimes to have the King in his mind, and in after 
years several of his old scholars have said that when they 
thought of King Arthur they saw Frederick Andrews. 
At the approach of summer, when the Discussion 
Society was to be dissolved, and the members emphati- 
cally declared that they would revive it in the autumn, 
their “‘ Laureate ’’ thus concludes : 
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“‘ But yet the tall and witty one, Sir Scribe, 
Heard what they said with sadness, for he knew 
That some would not return, and chief he mourned 
Sir Pedagogue*—the trainer of the young— 
Who for his talents, to a place of trust 
And honour, towards the setting sun 
Would take his way and with his wife would dwell. 


7 +) Lhe suests 
Under the moon-lit sky went slowly home 
And last of all, Sir Scribe went slowly home 
Sorrowing, for though he hid his grief and seemed 
In midst of mirth, the gayest of the gay, 
Yetstillhis heart wassad. The Table Round 
Was his creation, and now it was dissolved. 


At best it slept, perchance to wake again 
“ Among new men, new faces, other minds,’ 


He didn’t know he stood—half up the hill : 
“On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water—and the moon was full’ 
Then to his mind the answer came, 
The old, old answer that King Arthur gave, 
And he was comforted. 

Long stood Sir Scribe 
‘Revolving many memories ’ till the bells 
Tolled midnight. Then he turned and gained 
His castle on the mount and went to bed.” 


There is no doubt that Andrews read a good deal of 
general literature while at Scarborough, but of his 
taste and preferences we know little. It will have been 
seen how deep was the impression that Tennyson had 
made upon the circle of young people and the influence 
of Dickens was such that a man of that day said, ‘‘ We 
talked Dickens, we thought Dickens, and as far as 
possible we lived Dickens.”” Among American writers 
Longfellow was supreme. He has always been a 
favourite with Friends and I hope always will be. 

Andrews first heard of Walt Whitman through a 
review of Peter Bayne’s in the “ Contemporary,’ and 
the review pleased him, for in a letter to Marsh he 


* Edmund Ashby, who was about to become Headmaster of 
Sidcot, a position he held for 29 years. 
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calls it ‘‘ a slashing criticism, almost as cutting, bitter, 
and unsparing as Macaulay’s articles on Robert 
Montgomery’s poems.” Whitman did not appeal to 
him ; probably he would have agreed with Leslie 
Stephen when he said that Whitman seemed “ Emerson 
diluted with Tupper—twaddle with gleams of some- 
thing better.” 

At the General Meeting a few years ago a boy read 
an excellent paper on Whitman and in talking about it 
to F.A., I gathered that his opinion had altered little 
since 1875, nevertheless, it is interesting to know he 
had so far recognised Whitman’s influence in Ig2I 
as to have prepared an address on him and his work 
which would have been given at Cober Hill had health 
permitted. 

During his life Andrews gained an unequalled 
knowledge of Friends, and the circle at Scarborough was 
a good school, for the Discussion Society there had its 
counterpart in many other places, and I have often 
thought that if an understanding is to be conveyed by 
the historian of our Society in the Victorian era, the 
social side, as exampled by these and other gatherings, 
must have a large place; but the historian will find it 
no easy task to define their atmosphere. Most of those 
who met not only knew one another intimately but had 
been at the same schools, often had the same relations, 
and each was familiar with the other’s family tree; 
while common membership of a small and somewhat 
circumscribed religious body made it unnecessary 
to explain the terms and tricks of speech current in their 
conversation. The result was a companionship—for 
which I can find no explanatory adjective—where 
suspicion, uncharitableness, and struggle for position 
could hardly find a place. : 

Andrews’s holidays while at Oliver’s Mount appear 
to have been happy times. We hear of him as the guest 
of his friends the Priestmans at Manningham Lodge, 
Bradford, taking part in amateur theatricals and 
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“playing the part of Shylock to perfection.”” From 
the Scarborough laureate we get a moving story of how 
Sir Scribe and his companions, thinking to stroll across 
the hills from Thirlmere to Derwentwater, wandered all 
day in a fog, which did not clear till night when they 
saw the moon shining on the lake and the hotel they had 
left at morn. Another visit to the English Lakes he 
describes himself, when his brother and he were up at 
three o’clock to see the sun rise, and walked fifteen miles 
for breakfast, after which he lay at full length to enjoy 
the scenery and read “‘ The Princess of Thule,”’ finding 
“the Princess herself, the lovely Sheila, if possible, 
more attractive from the beautiful framework in which 
she was viewed.”’ His liking for Black’s stories was 
shown again in the summer of 1875, when he and several 
others joined in a rowing party from Oxford to Putney. 
He was the life and soul of the group and his exuberant 
spirits converted the most discouraging circumstances 
into the happiest memories. Twenty-four hours of 
incessant rain enforced a stoppage at Henley. He 
ordered a dinner of duck and green peas, took his 
boisterous regiment through the town in mackintoshes 
to the river side, from whence he led a procession of 
eight canoes on the rainy Thames and wound up by a 
sentimental visit to the stone bridge and insisted on 
standing in the steady downpour where Bell and her 
Lieutenant stood in ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a 
Pheton.” How many of my readers know William 
Black’s stories? And if they do, how many can feel 
like this? And yet Andrews was not then alone in his 
enthusiasm. 

Andrews left Oliver’s Mount in the summer of 
1876. He had consulted a specialist about his eyes 
and been advised to give them a measure of rest ;. for 
this and other reasons he decided that the time had 
come for a change. 

His four years at Scarborough left a happy memory 
and a lasting impression. Writing from Nice to 
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Miss Lean, his fiancée, on April 23rd, 1877, he says: “‘On 
Sunday I was again struck with the beauty of one 
prayer in the Psalter, the General Thanksgiving, ‘‘ And 
we beseech thee, give us a due sense of all Thy mercies, 
that our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful and that 
we show forth Thy praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives—and by giving up ourselves to Thy 
service, and by walking before Thee in holiness and 
righteousness.” 

He continues, “‘I do feel a lot of thankfulness in 
looking back on all the blessings of my life. I have 
been happy wherever Ihave been. I look back at times 
to my Scarborough life with all its happiness and with 
the seeds for the future it contained, with almost 
awe-struck pleasure.” 

It was to Scarborough he turned after forty years, 
when his work was done. 

“ Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time, 


Here was thine height of strength, thy golden prime ! 
And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields.” 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


BOUT the beginning of 1876 Frederick Andrews 
and Anna Maria Lean were engaged. The 
latter was a sister of Mrs. Walton, the wife of 
the Headmaster at Oliver’s Mount, and was a 
frequent visitor at the School, where she was popular with 
boys who affectionately called her Miss McWopper in 
allusion to her five feet, nine inches, and well pro- 
portioned figure. 
One of Andrews’s Scarborough friends says of her: 
“ If the word ‘ fair ’ may be applied in its wider meaning 
to one who was dark, it may be said that she seemed to 
many like 
“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Here is a lady’s description: ‘“‘ She was tall and of a 
queenly presence. She had a beautiful oval face with 
large lustrous dark eyes, above which was a mass of 
black hair arranged in a chignon with a band of black 
velvet.”” She was high spirited, with an emphatic 
personality. When Andrews told her sister, Mrs. 
Walton, of the engagement, she said, ‘‘ Does thou think 
thou can manage her? ”’ Oncewhena party of young 
men were walking on Scarborough Cliffs, one of them 
recollects how Andrews suddenly left the group, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I’m off there.’”’ His companions looked 
and saw that “ there ’’ meant Miss Lean and another 

irl. 
= The news of the engagement pleased the boys, one 
of whom says, “‘ I clearly remember his sort of abandon- 
ment in his happiness which I looked on with some 
awe.” 


7I 
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Anna Maria Lean was the sister of William Scarnell 
Lean, whose parentage I have alluded to in chapter 
five. She was the youngest of seven children and 
was born on June 3rd, 1847; thirteen years to the day 
after her brother, William, a coincidence which 
“ created a special bond between these two members of 
a united family.’”’ Her delicate health interfered with 
her school life, but she was naturally intelligent and 
under her father’s tuition, her education was not 
neglected, though it did not reach the standard 
indicated in the following paragraph. ‘‘ We used to be 
impressed,” says her daughter Margaret, “ by tales 
of how Uncle William (Lean) and Aunt Mary (Walton) 
read Latin and Greek when they were four years old, 
and it is certain the latter was reading Greek at 
seventy-three, the last time I saw her.”’ 

Miss Lean was fond of drawing and painting, and 
has left a multitude of delightful sketches illustrating 
holidays and home life. Before her marriage she was 
often with her married sisters, Mrs. Walton and Mrs. 
Matthew Henry Collinson, of Ipswich, and on the death 
of the latter she took charge of her children, Madeline, 
afterwards married to W. E. Brown: Edgar Barron, 
well-known by all old Ackworth scholars, and Beatrice, 
who became the wife of J. E. Smith. After the 
marriage of their aunt, these three made their home at 
Ackworth, and as Madeline Brown says, “‘ F.A. became 
their foster-father.”’ 

I do not know whether it would be correct to say the 
engagement was a denial or a confirmation of the 
familiar words, ‘“‘ the course of true love never did run 
smooth,” because, on the one hand, they had their 
troubles, while, on the other, their confidence in each 
other and their affection were never shaken. Only 
a week after the engagement was announced her 
father died. This bereavement made Miss Lean’s 
future uncertain and Andrews was in a similar position 
when he left Oliver’s Mount in the summer. The 
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trouble with his eyes has been alluded to. He 
himself was always optimistic, but some of his friends 
took a serious view. For Miss Lean it was an anxious 
time. She bore her troubles bravely, the thought of 
what she and her future husband might have to bear 
if his sight should fail was, she wrote : 


“ Like some angelic warder, 
Ever keeping sacred order 
In the chambers of my heart.”’ 


In every letter they wrote to one another in June, 
1876, his eyes are mentioned. He attended the General 
Meeting at Ackworth on June 28th, and reports, “I 
kept my specks on boldly and my eyes are no worse.” 
He talked to many friends about his future. One 
of them advised him to follow his eldest brother to 
Australia, having heard that Presbyterian ministers 
were getting {1,500 a year and he thought Andrews 
ought at least to do as well. Another promised to send 
his sons at once if he started a private school in England, 
and there is no doubt this was the direction his mind 
was taking. George Satterthwaite asked to be kept 
informed of all he did, perhaps foreseeing an early 
change at Ackworth and having faith in his one-time- 
alarming head-boy. 

Andrews consulted Dr. Taylor, the well-known 
Nottingham oculist, and in September writes to Robert 
Marsh (then a teacher at Ackworth) from Nottingham, 
that he has had an encouraging report; he wants to 
be at work, but for the present must “stand and 
wait.”” Robert Marsh had suggested Epping for his 
school, and generously offered financial help, but 
Andrews thought he should be more successful in the 
North, and adds, ‘‘ there is nothing I should like better 
than to have you teaching in my school.” 

In October (1876), in-a letter to Miss Lean, he 
mentions an offer he has received from Mrs. John 
Fowler to act as tutor to her son, and then discusses 
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at some length two sermons he has heard, one from 
Dr. Farrar and one from Stopford Brooke, the former 
“like his book, florrid and rhetorical, a powerful in- 
dictment of the money-loving spirit of the day,” the 
latter, ‘‘ scholarly and closely reasoned on the pursuit 
of knowledge and its limits.”” Although this was nearly 
fifty years ago, how familiar the subjects sound ! 

A few weeks later he has made up his mind that 
Ilkley is the place for his school if premises can be 
found, and on October 23rd, ‘“‘ he quite enjoyed” a 
full day’s house-hunting there. No definite arrange- 
ments were made, but when he accepted Mrs. Fowler’s 
offer and went with her family to the south of France 
early in 1877, he fully intended to return to Ilkley in the 
summer and open a school for boys. 

These plans were destined to come to nothing. 
In the last week in February news came that Josiah 
Evans had resigned the Superintendentship of 
Ackworth, and that an advertisement for a _ well- 
qualified man to fill the post was appearing in “‘ The 
Friend.” Several of his correspondents suggested that 
he should apply. He was not long in deciding. On 
March 5th he wrote to James Hack Tuke, of Hitchin, 
who was one of the Committee appointed to receive 
applications. 


Cannes, 
+ Ml.’ 37s 
My dear Friend, : se! 

After careful consideration, I have decided to send in my 
name as a candidate for the position of Superintendent of 
Ackworth School, and I shall be glad if thou will convey infor- 
mation of the same to the Committee. 

I am conscious of the disadvantage I labour under from lack 
of greater age and experience—but I must leave it to the 
Committee to decide whether these are insuperable objections 
to my election for the post. 

If appointed, my constant endeavour will be—firstly to 
secure the hearty co-operation of teachers and officers in the 
successful conduct of the School, inviting and paying attention 
to their judgment of measures likely to promote this end— 
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and secondly—to win the confidence and love of the children 
by ready sympathy and a manifested interest in all their 
concerns. 

From my experience as a scholar, I know something of the 
working of the schools at Ackworth and York. I served an 
apprenticeship of six years at Ackworth School, and have since 
then taught for four years at Oliver’s Mount School, Scarbro’— 
during three of these years in the capacity of First Master. I 
havestudied two years at the Flounders Institute and graduated 
at London University in 1872. For information that may be 
required, concerning any of these periods, I can refer the 
Committee to George Satterthwaite, Thomas Walton, and 
William Scarnell Lean. 

I feel, I think, fully the grave responsibility incurred, in 
submitting my name as a candidate for such an onerous and 
important position, and in all sincerity desire only that my 
application may be successful, if I possess the qualifications 
necessary for the efficient discharge of its duties, and for the 
promotion of the religious, moral, and intellectual welfare of 
the School. So that it is with a sense of relief that I feel the 
final decision does not rest with me—but with those upon 
whose judgment and prayerful desire to be guided aright, I 
can completely depend. 


He was at San Remo when, on the tenth of April, 
1877, he received this telegram : 


“All right, unanimously appointed.” 
A. M. LEAN. 


The history of this momentous appointment may be 
briefly told. A special meeting of the Committee was 
held at Leeds on February 14th. The first minute 
refers to the sudden death of their dear friend and 
colleague, Henry Wilson of Sunderland, who had died 
the day previously, immediately after his arrival in 
Leeds for the purpose of attending the meeting. Later 
on Thomas Harvey reported that Josiah Evans felt 
it right to tender his resignation, which after serious 
consideration the Committee decided to accept, and 
James Hack Tuke, Thomas Harvey, Fielden Thorp, 
and the Clerk (Thomas Pumphrey) were appointed to 
take steps to secure a successor. 
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On April gth the Committee met at Ackworth and 
their first minute was : ‘‘ The Sub-Committee appointed 
at Leeds in Second Month, in reference to the selection 
of a new Superintendent, have reported to this Com- 
mittee what they have done relative to the object of 
their appointment. Applications received by them 
have been read and carefully considered, in connection 
with a variety of information which has been obtained 
by correspondence and personal interviews. It is 
now concluded, subject to the confirmation of the 
General Meeting, to appoint Frederick Andrews, late of 
Scarborough, as Superintendent of Ackworth School, 
with the understanding that, on his approaching 
marriage, his wife will take the position of Mistress 
of the family.” 

The sixteenth minute of the same meeting adds: 
“ It is resolved that Frederick Andrews and his intended 
wife receive a salary of £400 per annum, subject to six 
months’ notice on either side to terminate the engage- 
ment.”’ 

The final decision of the Committee rested between 
Albert Linney and Frederick Andrews, and when the 
latter was chosen, my father, Isaac Gray Wallis, was 
asked to convey the result to Albert Linney. I 
remember how warmly he spoke of the way in which 
the disappointing news was received and how gener- 
ously Albert Linney promised his help to the young 
Headmaster. This promise was faithfully kept and 
among the fragrant memories that linger round the 
School, the unfailing loyalty of Albert Linney to 
Frederick Andrews will, I hope, never be lost. 

Although Andrews quickly decided to apply for the 
post, he naturally thought much about the step he had 
taken. His letters to Miss Lean, both before and after 
his appointment, are characteristically a mixture of 
serious feeling and boyish expectation. ‘‘It is over- 
whelming, isn’t it? ’’ he writes from Cannes, ‘‘ the 
domestic part, twenty servants, oh! oh! My dear, 
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we shall want a romp now and then; must go to 
a quiet, retired nook, and romp with our nephews 
and nieces; we must do something to let off steam. 
When I am a little established, shall play with the 
fellows at cricket, etc., I shall feel young. Hope this 
warm climate will cause my beard to grow, and I must 
get some wrinkles. I shall tell the Committee my 
wife-to-be is a deplorable ancient lady with grey hair. 
Thou wilt have to take to a cap. What an exciting 
time, my dear!’ Two sentences later in the same 
letter the tone changes and he says: “I have prayed 
that if we shall do harm and not good, if it is not the 
vineyard the good Husbandman wants us to till, that 
the Committee may be guided aright and not choose us. 
It cost me an effort but it came genuinely at last.” 
We realise the sincerity of all this when we remember 
the writer expected that Miss Lean would be his only 
reader. 

About the same time (and also before his appoint- 
ment but after his application), he writes that he has 
come on two passages in Dr. Arnold’s life which he 
liked. One is where Arnold speaks of the necessity 
of continually cultivating your own knowledge and 
powers. ‘‘We must remember to do that,” says 
Andrews, and then quotes, ‘“‘ Every improvement of 
your own powers and knowledge tells immediately 
upon your scholars, and indeed I hold that a man is 
only fit to teach so long as he himself is learning daily. 
If the mind once becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh 
draught to another mind. It is drinking out of a pond 
instead of a spring.”’ 

The other passage is that wherein Arnold speaks 
of the awful thing it is to behold ‘the plenty wealth 
and youth of boys of the richer classes—when it is 
unblessed. On the other hand, few things are more 
beautiful than when one does see all holy and noble 
thoughts and principles not the forced growth of pain 
or infirmity or privation, but springing up as by God’s 
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immediate planting, in a sort of garden of all that is 
fresh and beautiful, full of much hope for this world 
as well as for Heaven.” It is interesting to note how 
early he felt the influence of Arnold, an influence which 
continued throughout his life, though in later years 
Thring of Uppingham had, at least, an equal place in 
his regard. 

I will give a few brief extracts from the letters 
written to Miss Lean before returning to England and 
from them we may get some knowledge of his thoughts, 
feelings and interests at this critical point of his career. 

April 14th. ‘‘ The Committee are going to pay my 
expenses and give us {400 a year. Wonderfully gener- 
ous, is it not ? ) We must be liberal and yet saving.” 
Later on in the same letter he asks: “‘ Could I give the 
bridesmaids just a little memento of the day, not 
necessarily to wear onit. Can you givea locket without 
a chain? I am getting stingy. What would thou 
suggest ? ” 

April zoth. ‘“‘ I wrote to Robert Marsh saying how 
glad I should be if he thought of applying for a place 
at Ackworth, but not urging it, as I told him I had 
found it such an advantage to go somewhere else after 
my apprenticeship.”’ At the close of this letter he 
reveals very clearly his religious attitude, for he writes 
evidently in response to something Miss Lean has said : 
“T have learned a little in the past. Have kept to the 
milk fit for babes only, instead of going on to the strong 
meat. I think it was in Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Life’ 
I saw the text I quoted applied, ‘ He that will do my 
will shall know of the doctrine.’ We can get at it so, 
by doing in little things as God bids us we shall 
gradually learn and become full grown in the know- 
ledge of Him.” 

April 23rd, 1877. He refers to a conversation Miss 
Lean has had with a member of the Committee: “‘ Yes, 
I do see that in our position we shall be looked up to 
and imitated—particularly thou wilt be—by young 
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teachers, etc., and we shall have to be careful not to 
make them think too much of dress and not to be 
extravagant beyond their means. But I don’t want 
thee to look dowdy.” 

In the same letter he speaks of a visit to Monte 
Carlo. ‘‘The saloon is fitted up grandly. Four large 
tables, all of them quite filled with people gambling 
as hard as they could. Many ladies: in one of whom 
I was particularly interested. An English girl about 
twenty-five ; pretty and I should think richly dressed, 
might have done for Gwendolen in ‘Daniel Deronda.’ 
She was staking high and constantly.” 

Novel readers will be entertained by my next 
quotation. I would suggest that those who are not 
familiar with Miss Yonge’s stories should interpose one 
between two “‘ best sellers’ and see what they think 
of it. 

Cannes, April 28th, 1877. ‘‘ Hast thou read Miss 
Yonge’s ‘ Pillars of the House’? A long book by the 
authoress of “The Daisy Chain’ (which I read when 
at Oliver’s Mount), and ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ We 
have had such fun reading it. Having to get it done 
to return to the Library to-day we read it aloud till 
' 10.20 last night and twohoursthis morning. I enjoyed 
it greatly. We must read it together. There is some 
fine, noble self-sacrifice in it.” 

In the same letter he writes about the honeymoon, 
and once again has William Black’s “ Princess of 
Thule” in his mind. “ It will be a time to look back 
upon all our lives. We will have one jolly blow-out 
before becoming old fogies. Thou shalt wear that 
feather once more, my dearest ; but if it gets blown off— 
hat and all—in Sheila’s seas, I will not act Johnny’s part 
but leave it there as a memento of the past which has 
taken itself wings and blown away.” 

Another paragraph of the same reads: ‘ Thy 
presents are coming! The eternal and everlasting 
fish-knives! When can we have fish! Not till we 
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are middle-aged and respectable people retired to a 
cottage. Poor me! I have not received one solitary 
present yet! What have I done to deserve so hard a 
fate?” 

Writing from Cannes on May 7th, 1877, he speaks 
of the disturbance in the Balkan Peninsula; I give 
the paragraph referring to it, and for a pleasant and 
sudden change, the sentence which immediately 
follows: ‘‘ Behold what a great fire a little spark 
kindleth. The insurrection in Montenegro involves 
all nations. I don’t at all expect England will keep 
out. The Times and all papers except The Daily News 
and Spectator trying to get up the old anti-Russian 
feeling and fan it into a flame. Easily done! All I 
meet are hot against Russia and see ulterior and sinister 
motives. They will not measure her by the same 
bushel as ourselves. John Bright, as reported in a 
letter from Sir J. W. Pease (Mrs. Fowler’s brother), 
fears the same and sees little expectation of our keeping 
clear. Awful prospect, and we shall again bolster up 
that rotten Turkish Empire. 

“We are revelling here in strawberries and nightin- 
gales, but the latter don’t sing so sweetly or lustily 
as in England, and the former are small, but never- 
theless good. Remember Venetia’s question in 
Disraeli’s novel ‘‘ What do you mean by Church and 
State?’ “Never mind, my dear,—only something 
like strawberries and cream, always best together.” 

His letters reveal Andrews as a man of “ cheerful 
yesterdays and confident to-morrows,”’ bravely and 
modestly facing his responsible future. He recognised 
his youth, and the necessity for self-expression, but he 
had absolute faith in the tact and wisdom of the lady 
who was to be his wife. ‘‘ So glad,’’ he writes to her, 
“thou has met J.H.T. That is how I hope we shall 
treat Committee Friends,—as personal friends and 
advisers. Mrs. B. will certainly be a caution, but 
I think thou wilt manage even her,”’ 
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William Pollard wrote in a congratulatory letter: 
“T need not remind thee how much you will need the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove in your responsible position.”” There certainly 
was no harm in the reminder, but it was the advice 
Andrews had been giving himself ever since he sent in 
his application. 

Frederick Andrews and Anna Maria Lean were 
married at Ackworth Meeting on July rth, 1877, 
from the house of the bride’s brother, William Scarnell 
Lean, at the Flounders. She had two bridesmaids, 
Sophie Tatham (afterwards Lady Morrison of Leeds), 
and Agnes Grimshaw, the bridegroom’s cousin. Also 
there were four small nephews and nieces in attendance, 
Mary Lean and Herbert Walton; Madeline Collinson 
and Bevan Lean. 

From Mrs. Littleboy (Mary Lean) and Mrs. Brown 
(Madeline Collinson) I learn that their Aunt was a 
queenly handsome bride and that she wore a pearl- 
tinted satin dress with orange blossoms and a veil. 
It is so long ago and they were so young that they 
cannot remember about the ceremony or the meeting, 
but Mrs. Brown has not forgotten that George 
Satterthwaite, after he had spoken, sat down on her 
sash and untied it, scattering her fuchsia flowers on 
the floor. This was her second tribulation, as a few 
days before the event she had been brought to despair 
by the school-barber cutting off her hair regardless 
of her bridesmaidship. 

After the wedding there was the old fashioned 
breakfast at the Flounders when a large company 
sat round a T-shaped table, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
being in the centre of the cross-piece. 

They went to Scotland for their honeymoon and 
returned in time for the opening of the School after 
the Summer Vacation. 
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VII 
FIRST YEARS OF HEADSHIP 


REDERICK and Anna Maria Andrews succeeded 
H to the headship of Ackworth on the retirement 

of Josiah and Mary Hannah Evans; the latter 

having taken the place of George and Rachel 
Satterthwaite in 1873. Josiah Evans was the seventh 
Superintendent, and with the exception of Robert 
Whitaker, the only one who had received a professional 
training as schoolmaster. He had been a teacher in 
four Friends’ Schools—Rawdon, Ackworth, Croydon 
and Sidcot. His previous connection with Ackworth 
extended over thirteen years,—five as scholar, eight as 
apprentice and junior teacher. He came to Ackworth 
as Superintendent from Sidcot where he had been 
Headmaster for eight years; Francis A. Knight, the 
historian of Sidcot School, says that no former master 
had done so much for its advancement. 

There is no doubt that when Evans was appointed 
at Ackworth the educational methods needed reform 
and he undertook the work with energy and ability. 
The ten classes were reduced to five, each class having 
a senior and junior master or mistress. Latin and 
French were taught in all the classes except the lowest 
and the standard in mathematics was raised through- 
out. Organised teaching was arranged for the juniors 
on the staff and in this he took the leading part himself. 
He abolished much of the domestic work by the 
children, either as duties, penalties or privileges. For 
these his curriculum left no time. He encouraged an 
intelligent use of the children’s leisure and did his best 
to increase the facilities for reading and indoor recrea- 
tion. His efforts were ably supported by Benjamin 
Goouch, who accompanied him from Sidcot and who 
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was the first master at Ackworth with a University 
degree, and by Robert Marsh, whose teaching— 
particularly of history—is still enthusiastically 
remembered by his old pupils. Important structural 
alterations were made while he was at Ackworth, 
notably the new bath-rooms for the girls, and for the 
boys the much needed new lavatories. 

Josiah Evans was a disciplinarian. That was 
known at Sidcot and felt at Ackworth. The discipline 
at the latter had been somewhat erratic before he came. 
He took it in hand and a real improvement was 
effected. Andrews reaped the benefit from this, as 
he did from the educational reforms, and during his 
long career he many times publicly stated that his own 
labour had been lightened and the well-being of the 
School increased by the uphill work of his predecessor. 

Frederick Andrews and his wife lost no time in 
making the acquaintance of their large family. They 
met the children by the Vestibule door when the School 
re-opened on the 8th of August, 1877, and gave to each 
a hearty handshake and a cheery word. Several old 
scholars, who were then little girls, have told me how 
after the home-leaving and long journey they were 
comforted by this intimate welcome which was not 
exactly that of parents or comrades, but a blending 
of both. Later on in the day, girls and boys watched 
admiringly and shyly two tall figures walk together 
on the Terrace, and at night Mrs. Andrews won the 
girls’ hearts by going through their bedrooms speaking 
to each and kissing them. They were not strangers to 
all. Some had legends of the new Heads from elder 
sisters and brothers—it was said he had hit a ball 
from the top Victoria wicket clean over the Elms into 
the Great Garden, and both he and his wife (when she 
was Miss Lean) had been visitors in recent years. 

W. E. Brown, afterwards Headmaster of the Friends’ 
School at Penketh, remembers the first time he saw 
F.A. He was one of the boys and had taken his seat 
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in meeting when he noticed among the teachers a 
tall well-dressed man, erect—athletic-looking—who 
took his place in the gallery and afterwards gave 
a short understandable address in a quiet, pleasant 
voice. When meeting was over he learned that this 
was the great cricketer, Fred Andrews, who was to 
marry the handsome Miss Lean, sometimes seen 
with the Flounders’ family on the middle row of forms 
on the women’s side. Not long after came the news 
“that these adorable people”’ were to be the Super- 
intendents, and a thrill of anticipation swept through 
the School; they would play cricket and football 
matches and never lose them; in fact all would be 
right in the Ackworth world. 

Here was a reputation to live up to! Yet they 
succeeded. Of this there is overwhelming evidence 
from many contributors that space does not permit me 
to quote. In his application, Andrews had indicated 
that if appointed as Superintendent his endeavour 
would be to secure the co-operation of the staff and the 
confidence of the children. During the previous year 
there had been a rumour among the younger teachers 
that unfair influences were at work within the Com- 
mittee affecting Josiah Evans and there was some 
talk of a demonstration to express this. Probably 
they did not understand the position and fortunately 
wiser counsel prevailed. 

The Flounders’ students were affected. Says 
Marsh—who was then one of them, ‘‘I remember 
how, having a morning off in March, 1877, we had a 
tramp over Went Hill, and on its summit it was moved 
and carried that we give three cheers for Josiah Evans 
and three groans for the Committee. I remember 
too the solemn lecture we had for ninety minutes from 
W. S. Lean on our conduct and on how it might reflect 
on the Flounders. It was a most interesting discourse, 
but I thought I saw a glint in Lean’s eye when I entered 
that address as ‘‘ Scripture one-and-a-half hours.” 
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If any feeling of this kind still lingered when 
Andrews arrived it did not show itself, and was lost 
and forgotten as he made his staff feel they were his 
companions and helpers in the government of the School. 

Readers may remember that in a letter to Miss 
Lean, Andrews wrote he would play with the boys 
when his position was established. Probably Miss Lean 
smiled, and said to herself “in about two days.” So 
it happened. Very soon both girls and boys suspended 
their own play to watch him, and a boy who clean 
bowled him was a hero for a month. It was a new 
experience to have a Headmaster who was one of them- 
selves and that affectionate hero-worship began which 
with little alteration lasted for forty years. With the 
girls it was much the same, though with them 
especially he shared the halo with his wife. On 
alternate weeks they dined with the girls and then 
unconsciously everyone drew herself up and tried to 
emulate the carriage of their stately leader. When 
the boys’ turn came there had been an unwonted 
application of soap by those who were to sit anywhere 
near her. 

The curriculum was not altered, but to the girls and 
boys it seemed to be. It was not that radical changes 
were made ; the School apparently went on much as it 
had done for twenty years, but somehow the whole 
spirit of the place was different. With his advent a 
breath of fresh air came from the outside world and 
his erithusiasm for work and play affected both teachers 
and children. Girls and boys—especially the latter— 
soon knew that the Head, who played and chatted 
with them, was not to be trifled with ; indeed, as I have 
said before, he declared over and over again that 
weakness was fatal alike to discipline and educational 
progress; and yet he was not unreasonable. A 
correspondent who describes himself as a not very 
satisfactory teacher, says that F.A. ‘‘ showed a fine 
sympathy and sense of justice,” and not only recognised 
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unfortunate circumstances but helped him to secure a 
position as private tutor. 

Although drastic alterations had been made under 
the rule of Josiah Evans, in equipment, conduct and 
education, the modern scholar must realise the School 
was not the same as now. There was no Centre 
Library, no Fothergill Hall, no Laboratory, no 
Art Studio, no music. The masters and mistresses 
taught their own classes day in, day out ; there were no 
specialists. For all meals the boys collected in the 
Shed and walked into the Diningroom, two and two. 
No talking was allowed then, nor was it allowed in 
the bedrooms. These restrictions led to much 
punishment, and indeed punishment which took the 
form of “‘ lines ’’—came easily. Nowadays if Sunday 
boots are not properly cleaned, they must be done 
again ; then they had to be done again plus forty lines. 

Twenty boys at the top of the School were on the 
“‘ walk-list.”” No one else was allowed to leave the 
premises. The twenty had a certain privilege which 
is thus described by one of them when writing to his 
brother at Bootham, ‘‘ Those boys that may go 
walks may take one of those that mayn’t. Three 
may go together.” Before F.A. retired it was not 
difficult for any boy to obtain permission to spend his 
half-holiday in the country. In 1877 there was one 
game in the field at cricket or football and only one. 
Now there are three games at cricket and every boy can 
play at football. 

Andrews had a conscientious, hard-working staff. 
That on the girls’ side was probably the weaker. 
Robert Oddie was the boys’ Master-on-Duty* and 
Albert Linney the Senior Master. In the West Wing, 
Rachel Stone was the Governess, the name given to 
the girls’ ‘‘ Head.”” We cannot possess too much of 
the milk of human kindness, but there are times when 
the flow should be checked. Miss Fry (a scholar in 


* Master responsible for order at meals and in play-hours. 
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1877) has described the Scripture lessons, called 
“ Josiah” by the girls—‘‘ Now my dears, where did 
Abraham live—and Miss Stone would encouragingly add 
Messop— ?”’ and then all the class chanted “‘ tamia.” 
Gertrude Johnson was Mistress-on-Duty ; Maria King 
and Rachel Oddie were the outstanding teachers. 

The girls did much more of the work of the house 
than is possible now. The parlour-waiters attended 
to the teachers’ breakfast. An hour was allowed for 
washing-up, but as half an hour sufficed, the rest of 
the time was spent in delectable exploration of the 
farm-buildings. Soon after F.A. arrived he chanced 
to meet them by the barn-door and they were surprised 
when he asked why they were not in school. They 
explained they were “ parlour-waiters’’ and thought 
it a thoroughly sufficient reason, as indeed it was ! 

The girls played hockey and cricket, in the former 
using five or six balls at once to give every player 
something to do. In the latter the batter chose her 
bowler from the opposite team, and when the ball was 
hit on a flower bed the fielder must fetch a rake to secure 
it, as Rachel Stone was merciless where her flowers 
were concerned. 

The playground was divided from the field by a 
high wall, beyond which stood a girl fielding at leg or 
long-off, and it was disappointing to the batter who 
had made a good hit and was running hard, when the 
fielder appeared at the gateway ball-in-hand declaring 
she had caught her out. As time went on F.A. and 
Miss Harlock, who succeeded Miss Stone, changed both 
play and playground, the flower beds disappeared, 
the wall was lowered ; he taught the rules of the game 
and what was more came himself to play. 

The first winter holiday had been for the Christmas 
of 1876. Unfortunately with it came an outbreak 
of scarlet-fever, resulting in at least two deaths. 
This made the Committee think it was too hazardous 
to repeat the experiment. So next Christmas the staff 
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went away in batches, and for three weeks it left half- 
shifts to work the School. Andrews was young ; upon 
the staff were men who had taught him when he was 
at school; now when these were away came the 
opportunity he needed to naturally take the lead. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 
The children were disappointed to miss their holiday, 
but not only did the omission help the young Head- 
master to establish his position, but he made the days 
pass so pleasantly that several old scholars have 
written to say what a jolly time they had. After 
forty years I am still reminded of a juvenile effort 
I made to interest them ina trip to Rome. I remember 
when it was over, sitting with F.A. in the parlour, 
Mrs. Andrews having retired, and watching, without 
molestation, a couple of mice running up and down 
the curtains. There was an entertainment every even- 
ing; the schoolrooms were decorated ; work was in 
aminority. Andrews for the first time gave his lecture, 
“A Night in the House of Commons.” I wonder 
how often he afterwards spoke on the same subject. 
On this occasion it was illustrated by Mrs. Andrews’s 
crayon drawings from “ Punch.” There was a Trial 
Scene, “‘ The New versus the Old Clock Face.” F.A. 
figured as the judge and was dressed in a large red cloak 
and full-bottomed wig, Occasionally he fell asleep 
in approved fashion and on waking up with a start 
made hurried notes with a squeaky pen. Miss Fry 
remembers what fun it was to hear the witnesses 
examined. The part of “the Lamb” was taken by 
a boy of that name who wore a real sheep-skin and 
baa’d plaintively when asked questions. ‘‘ The 
striking weight ’”’ was represented by a boy chosen for 
his “ avoirdupois”’ and there was the “ cupola” in 
which an umbrella was a prominent feature. A 
pun that brought down the house was made by one of 
the witnesses who declared that though the old clock- 
face might have been “cop,” it could not be denied 
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that the present one was “ copper.”” The reader must 
understand that the word “cop” was an emphatic 
compliment whether applied to animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. 

On another evening ‘‘ Box and Cox”’ was acted 
by members of the staff. In later years F.A. often 
told with delight how the dear old Governess, Rachel 
Stone, was seen next morning wandering about the 
Terrace Gardén searching for the chop that had been 
indignantly thrown away, so that she might give it 
to a poor woman in the village. Had the children 
gone home they could hardly have had more happy 
memories. 

About this time a fire occurred in the First Class 
Room, when Andrews was giving a History lesson. 
His pluck, energy and organisation impressed the 
boys and confirmed his popularity. Quite a number 
have written to say what a hero they thought him. 
One has not forgotten “ his face green with smoke and 
exhaustion’ when he came into the Shed-court after 
the fire was over. 

Everyone who was at School in these early years 
mentions the escapade and the depredations of two 
boys who by way of the roof invaded the housekeeper’s 
room on many nights. Andrews gave a full account 
of this in one of his letters. It appears that for a long 
time there had been evidences of mysterious nocturnal 
visitors. Fires had been lit in the housekeeper’s 
room; tea made in the coffee-urn, tins of fruit and 
other provisions carried away and the boiler tap 
tampered with. The police were informed and 
members of the staff stopped up to watch. One night 
Andrews was aroused with the tingling news that men 
were climbing over the roof towards the kitchen. He 
summoned three sturdy masters and armed himself 
and them with pokers, anticipating at least four 
marauders and ‘‘ desperate fellows too.” At first 
they thought it was a false alarm and were disappointed, 
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as they were spoiling for a fight; but hearing voices 
outside, they crouched in ambush and in darkness 
for thirty minutes awaiting the foe, who at length 
entered the kitchen and evidently began preparations 
for a carouse. ‘‘ Now then,” said Andrews, “‘ come 
on,” and, pokers in hand, they rushed in, expecting 
to meet a gang of strapping six-footers. Looking for 
these they nearly overlooked a tiny boy “ almost as 
big as my leg,” says F.A., whose companion, a little 
bigger—emerged from a cupboard. Andrews’s action 
and his comments upon this escapade are interesting 
and may seem out of proportion, but we are to remember 
he was but twenty-eight, and had been Headmaster 
for only a year; and that his evangelical impressions 
were not yet modified by time or experience; nor 
must we forget that in their journey along the roof the 
raiders had nightly risked their lives for which he was 
responsible and also that they had aggravated their 
offence by prowling about the Girls’ Wing. He 
expelled them there and then and packed them off 
just as they stood. 

““T am quite prepared,” he said, “‘ to defend my 
action if the Committee question it. On Sunday week 
I read a very powerful sermon of Farrar’s to the 
children on resisting the Devil, which exactly applied 
to these boys. One of them told me it made an 
impression on him at the time, but he gave way again. 
Last Sunday, unexpectedly to myself, I felt impelled to 
speak very earnestly and plainly on the subject of 
Gehazi and queried whether there could possibly be 
a Gehazi within the sound of my voice.” 

He goes on to say how disappointed he was that 
these boys had listened to sermon, exhortation and 
reading and yet had come to this; but he comforted 
himself with the belief that the discovery was a direct 
answer to prayer. He spoke very seriously to his 
assembled scholars and told them that if the offence 
were repeated he would leave the School. One may 
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speculate how Andrews would have regarded this 
episode if it had taken place twenty or thirty years 
later. I do not know whether his decision would have 
been the same, but I am sure his reflections on the 
conduct of the culprits and the discovery of their 
misdemeanour would not have been repeated. 
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IX 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL CENTENARY 


N 1878, the children went home for the Christmas 
[ micers and the Superintendent reported to the 

Committee that as a result better work had been 

done and both teachers and scholars had benefited 
by the change. The girls and boys who “ cheerfully 
reassembled ”’ in January were the scholars of Ackworth 
in its hundredth year and were present at the centennial 
celebration on the 25th and 26th of June, 1879. 

Before this an important event took place in the 
Andrews household. The first child was born on 
February 23rd. It was a wintry morning and an 
anxious one for the father. All his life he never forgot 
it and often spoke of it to Margaret, as the baby was 
named. 

When Mrs. Andrews recovered she told her happiness 
in some pretty verses which were read at the Girls’ 
Essay Society. Here are four of the fourteen - 


“Came an angel from the Presence, 
In his arms the treasure lies, 
Just fresh from the Father’s bosom 
Sent to gladden mortal eyes. 


When we reached our sleeping village, 
Dawn was breaking into day ; 

Very short had been the journey, 
Heaven is not far away. 


“ Tf our eyes were all too heavy 
For beholding guest so fair, 
Joyfully we found a token, 
That an angel had been there ; 


For it happened in the morning, 
When the snow lay on the ground ; 
We with very great rejoicing, 
In our midst a ‘ Daisy ’ found.” 
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The story of the School Centenary in 1879 has been 
told in the ‘‘ Narrative’’ edited by the late James 
Henry Barber, and to this I must refer those who wish 
for a full account. 

In fifty-six years from now I hope some or many 
of my readers will take part in the bi-centenary cele- 
bration, and in the improbable possibility of one of you 
referring to this book before going (will it be by air, 
road, rail or how?) I will try to give a very brief 
description of the Centenary General Meeting of which 
Frederick Andrews was the central figure and upon 
whose position it had a definite effect. 

The General Meetings in the seventies were well 
attended, and young people who now reserve themselves 
for the Easter gathering were in great force. In 1879, 
the number of visitors is said to have been over sixteen 
hundred. The accommodation in the School and 
village was taxed to its utmost limit. Two young 
men who cycled through the night from Darlington 
could find no place wherein to lay their heads. 
F.A. rose to the occasion. He ordered clean straw 
to be put in a corner of the barn and there they slept 
well and a morning swim in the open bath washed 
the cobwebs away. The Midland and North Eastern 
Joint Railway from Sheffield to York was not yet open, 
but so nearly completed that trains were run for the 
first time from York to Ackworth to accommodate 
Friends. A constant stream of conveyances plied 
between the School and the stations at Hemsworth, 
Featherstone and Pontefract. From Wakefield, 
Barnsley and Leeds visitors arrived in wagonettes, 
and the Dewsbury contingent rolled in with horns 
blowing and all the pomp and circumstance of a 
coach and four. 

Before the meeting on Wednesday morning the 
Terrace and the Girls’ Green were alive with merry 
groups of visitors, evidently dressed for an occasion. 
The men were in tall hats and black coats with trousers 
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of a lighter colour worn long and wide. A lady tells 
me their dresses ‘‘ were rather picturesque, that the 
skirts were full ; often with three or four flounces one 
above another.” They were long and flowing and had 
to be raised from the ground somehow or other when 
walking. The wasp-waist was in favour and the 
dress well bunched out at the back. Amid this gay 
throng moved a few dignified ladies dressed after the 
manner of Friends whose raiment of silk rustled with 
benevolent prosperity. So far as clothes were con- 
cerned there was no pandering to ease and self- 
indulgence ; when a young man fancied a game on 
the Green he left his silk hat on the Terrace seat, 
with his kid gloves inside the hat. 

The Meeting House on Wednesday morning was 
crowded. Albert Linney and others of the staff were 
soon filling the centre aisle with chairs. The galleries 
were full and so were the seats facing the meeting. 
It was here that Andrews took his place and I wonder 
what his feelings were. It was a great occasion for 
him. He was only twenty-nine, and he did not look 
more. He had an abundance of hair parted in the 
middle. An unruly lock in front fell over his forehead 
like that of Disraeli who was then Prime Minister. 

Much time was spent during the General Meetings, 
by older Friends especially, in visiting the class rooms, 
hearing and taking part in the examination of the 
occupants. Many young visitors, having been to the 
meeting for worship, considered their duty done and 
devoted the remainder of the time to “leisure 
pursuits.” Instead of examining the classes, they 
watched the cricket match between the School and 
the Visitors. On a fine day this was a pleasant lazy 
time, school-fellows greeted one another, who since 
they last met had changed from boys to men or from 
girls who were school girls to “girls’” who were young 
ladies. An amazing transformation! Rather than 
miss these fleeting hours there were even keen 
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cricketers who declined to play in the match, feeling 
that though the labours of the game were pleasant 
enough, this was a time when it was good to know they 
had not them to bear. 

And the Garden! 


“ The linnet-haunted garden-ground 
Where séi// the esculents abound ! ” 


I suppose it never was more appreciated and the 
arbours and summer houses never more occupied than 
during the Centenary celebration ; even the Centennial 
speeches failed to empty them. To its tons of apples 
and rhubarb the Great Garden may be credited with 
an asset hard to appraise, but which at summer 
festivals would be rated none too low by those who 
stroll on the walks or chat upon the seats “ beneath 
the shade.” 

On Thursday evening there was a gathering in 
the Meeting House when James Hack Tuke gave a 
sketch of Dr. Fothergill, the founder of the School. 
This made a lasting impression on Andrews and in 
after years the Doctor was the subject of many of his 
lectures. 

The Centenary Meetings on Friday were held in a 
large marquee on the Girls’ Green. In the morning 
John Stephenson Rowntree read an able paper on the 
History of the School and afterwards speeches were 
made. 

William Coor Parker named the oldest Ackworth 
scholars then living, George Wood, of Chelmsford, and 
John Whitlark, of Rotherhythe, aged respectively 
ninety-three and ninety-one. I hope the bi-centenary 
will do better than this; and for the West Wing 
especially there is an opportunity, as in 1879, Elizabeth 
Binks, of Wakefield, was the senior and only eighty-nine. 

The speeches that remain on the memory are those 
of Thomas Puplett, Robert Marsh and Frederick 
Andrews. The first named commended the teaching 
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profession from which he had withdrawn two years ago. 
‘‘T commend the calling to those who are seeking it. 
It is an occupation on which the Divine blessing 
largely rests. I took it up with pleasure, I laid it down 
with deep regret. I know I was a poor blundering 
teacher, but I had great enjoyment in my occupation. 
I magnify my profession.”” He spoke of “ the dear 
old ship Ackworth School with its willing crew and 
brave young Captain,” and prayed that God might 
speed her on her way throughout another century. 

Robert Marsh gave an amusing account of his first 
morning at School and his unsuccessful effort to 
find the washing cellars and he concluded with some 
verses about the School written by Thomas Puplett 
in which the prophetic note again was struck : 


“ Still thou art strong and children yet untold 
Shall seek thy shelter, herd within thy fold, 
The Past and Present pour their grateful song, 
The Future shall the joyous note prolong.” 


No one who was present can forget the cheering 
when the brave young Captain rose to speak. He 
began by quoting Gladstone about the noble and 
ancient memories connected with our schools and then 
told how he had asked Whittier to write an ode for 
the occasion, but he was compelled to decline on 
account of ill-health. He referred to his twenty years 
association with the School and paid a generous tribute 
to the work of Josiah Evans and went on, “‘ Only a few 
days ago I read a letter written by some school-girls to 
Longfellow, asking him how he could write so many 
things which sounded as if he were as happy as a boy. 
He replied by referring them to a pear tree, two 
hundred years old, which still bore fruit undistinguish- 
able from that of a young tree. ‘I suppose,” said 
Longfellow, ‘‘ the tree makes new wood every year, 
so that a part of it is always young; perhaps 
that is the way with some men when they grow old.” 


F.A. ABOUT 1887. 
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“T hope,” added Andrews, “that is the way with me, 
because sympathy with young life must be the continual 
experience of teachers, and when they lose the power 
to make new wood the sooner they retire from their 
position the better.”’ 

The absence of a winter vacation in 1877 gave 
Andrews the opportunity to establish his position 
within the School; the Centenary in 1879 not only 
added to his popularity but inspired parents and 
Friends generally with confidence in his ability to guide 
and care for their children. 

He was in his element at a social function ; he liked 
talking to groups and in spite of his multitudinous 
engagements he found time to speak to everybody. 
Nor must we forget his wife. She and her baby were 
an attractive pair and those who were seeing her for 
the first time were unanimous in declaring that 
Frederick Andrews had married a lady who filled her 
high position with grace and dignity. 
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THE EIGHTIES 


HE class system instituted by Josiah Evans 
was in good working order in 1877 and Andrews 


did not alter it.. In both Wings there were five 
classes of from twenty-four to thirty-six scholars, 
each class having a senior and junior teacher. 

The accommodation for the staff left much to be 
desired. All the unmarried masters were herded into 
one room. J. Travis Mills, speaking in 1912, declared 
that over the portals of the one apartment possessed 
by some twelve Masters in common, might have been 
inscribed the motto: “All hope abandon ye who 
enter here.’”’ And he goes on to say, “‘ I well remember 
how on one occasion an aged and estimable Friend, 
who then lived in the village, by name John Oddie, 
was conducting an American visitor over these premises. 
He opened the door of the Common Room. In front 
of him was a small table upon which were piled feet 
high all the surplus articles or raiment owned by twelve 
men. There was no other convenient place in which 
to deposit them. ‘This is the teachers’ room, thou 
knows,’ said our friend in his homely Yorkshire 
accent, to his amused companion, ‘ every accommoda- 
tion, thou knows!’ I cannot say what was the reply, 
for when I had recovered from the spasm of mirth in 
which I justifiably indulged, the gentleman had 
departed.” 

Andrews quickly gained the affection and esteem 
of the masters and apprentices, though by some of 
the latter he was at one period during the eighties 
nick-named “ Endicott,’ referring to the lines: 


“ Proud and haughty Endicott, 
The Governor of the land.”’ 
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Probably they were chafing under the wisdom of his 
restraining hand. They had reason to appreciate him, 
for he did his best to help them and arranged the 
curriculum to allow them as much time for study as 
possible, and in addition invited the late Dr. Willis 
to come regularly to the School for coaching purposes. 
The coaching classes were held in the Common Room 
(“ every accommodation, thou knows’), but it proved 
another example of “‘ taking a horse to water.” F.A. 
described how on one occasion he looked in and found 
that some of “ those rascals’ had jumped out of the 
open window and were practising cricket in the Little 
Field, whilst one of their number—a conscientious 
student—kept the attention of Dr. Willis on the 
blackboard over some abstruse mathematical problem. 

It must be remembered these apprentices were 
youths of eighteen to twenty-one, who now-a-days 
would be at college. Responsibility sat lightly upon 
them and F.A. had his work cut out to keep them in 
order, threatening after a notorious “‘rag’’ to make 
an example if anything of the kind occurred again. 
Yet these youths did well. Of the first six several 
have distinguished themselves. One became a 
Headmaster, whose untimely death was a loss to the 
Society ; another still lives to delight the English- 
speaking world by the brilliancy of his historical 
lectures. They may have occasionally kicked over 
the traces, but they worked hard and F.A. never 
condemned the apprenticeship system. Moreover he 
was mindful of the future and had an eye for those 
scholars whose circumstances and ability fitted them 
for the teaching profession. Says W. E. Brown, 
“One Sunday morning F.A. called me in the Shed 
Court, walked me up and down for twenty minutes, 
unfolding a plan of his own concoction, whereby I 
could go to Bootham for two years; pass (as he said) 
Matric. and thus set my foot on the first rung of the 
Quaker Schoolmaster’s ladder. I could scarcely 
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believe my ears, for here was a chance to resume my 
life at Ackworth which I was about to leave with so 
much regret and to become a humble official in F.A.’s 
own world of School. It had not occurred to me that 
I was cut out for a schoolmaster, but F.A. said he 
had been watching me and thought I was. I said to 
myself he couldn’t be wrong; he never was and so I 
became F.A.’s first apprentice.’ 

While Brown was at Bootham, Andrews wrote to 
him regularly, giving him the Ackworth news of 
cricket and football and throwing in a few words of 
encouragement and advice. Here is a typical extract, 
‘Don’t be beaten by the Greek; the declensions 
of the conjugations tax the memory at first. I never 
mastered them while at York, but labor omnia vincit. 
In to-day’s paper I see Gladstone urges the college 
boys in the Isle of Man to take advantage of the passing 
time and not let it slip through their hands, but to let 
every hour produce fruits of an enduring character.” 

Brown’s narrative illustrates two of F.A.’s character- 
istics. He did not favour formal interviews, but 
preferred to talk as he walked in the Shed Court or on 
the Terrace, even when the matter in hand was 
important. He was unusually accessible. Any of 
his staff who desired an interview might stop him in 
the garden, or on the green; or the cricket field. 
He was always ready to listen and gave the impression 
that the subject brought to his notice was the one 
in which he was interested above all others. Nor did 
his interest end in words; what he could do he did. 

The quotation from Gladstone’s address is a 
sample of F.A.’s readiness in applying the current 
word or deed to enforce what he had tosay. He was 
always on the look out for anything that would come 
in useful, a paragraph from the newspaper, an anecdote 
or an incident. Often was he seen jotting these down 
in the little pocket-book that was Robert Marsh’s 
regular New Year’s gift. 
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Many attempts were made to establish Masters’ 
Meetings at regular intervals, but they were not 
maintained, and the staff on the boys’ side only met 
when F.A. himself or one of their number requested a 
dicussion. F.A. did not encourage organisation and 
actually disliked anything in the nature of a president 
or secretary and red-tape generally, and so the business 
of the School was done informally and not done badly. 

In his early days he often came into the Common 
Room after supper. An easy chair was offered him 
and he at once began, “ Feeling any worse for thy 
exertions this afternoon Albert ? ” or, ‘‘ Well, William, 
how’s the leg?” I’m afraid thou’ll be stiff to-morrow. 
Eh! but it was a great game. To see J.T.T. score 
that third goal made me hopeful for the future of the 
race.’’ Or it might be, “‘ Now Joseph, tell me all about 
the meeting. I’ve read the speech right through. It 
struck me as fine. Was that thy impression ?’”’ They 
were jolly times and it was then by happy phrase, 
by terms of endearment, by generous praise that he 
secured and maintained the intimate: affection and 
confidence of his staff. 

These opportunities were often turned into informal 
Masters’ meetings, the results being afterwards 
embodied in a minute. Some topic was introduced 
connected with the life of the School. All were at 
ease and on an equality; this one lacing a football, 
this oiling a cricket-bat, some taking copies from a 
hectograph and others correcting exercise books or 
preparing to-morrow’s work. Amid all this the talk 
went on and F.A. learned their opinions and looked 
into their minds, as he could not have done at a more 
formal gathering. Perhaps a master would complain 
that a boy was going downhill generally. Others 
would chime in, and the result would be that next 
day the boy would have a word from F.A. that would 
change his whole career. F.A. was always averse 
to drastic measures and pleaded for patience, adding 
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a favourite phrase ‘“‘ But I am open to conviction.” 
_ On one occasion, being convinced that all had been 
done that could be done, it was decided to write to the 
father of the boy under consideration and advise 
“a change of surroundings.” 

Formal meetings were occasionally held and then 
the staff from each Wing was present, and it was 
wonderful how F.A. kept the balance between them. 
One of the staff has said that, “looking back over a 
period of thirty years, he could not recall an occasion 
when the relations were anything but cordial. This 
to a great extent was due to F.A.’s good sense and tact. 
To use a phrase current among them “‘ What a cute old 
boy he was.” 

It must be admitted that on these occasions he was 
often embarrassingly verbose. He could not resist 
telling a good story or an incident in his political life 
and wandering into side-issues. But if he talked 
himself, he liked his companions to talk also. He once 
referred to Thring who complained of the “eternal 
jaw of his masters.” “TI hope,” he said, “I am not like 
Thring in making complaints of that kind.” 

He was not eager for change. In constitutional 
matters he had a great gift of masterly inactivity, 
but sometimes when not sure of the feasibility of some 
plan proposed he would say, “‘ Well after all, thou has 
to see the thing carried through ; it is only right thou 
should do it in thy own way.” When there was 
friction and discussion grew heated, his humour came 
to the rescue, a happy interposition dissolved the 
tension into a stream of laughter. 

His respect and consideration for Albert Linney 
was unfailing. When extra duty was required he 
would say ‘I’m not going to ask Albert; I consider 
he has passed the chair.” 

I will give two or three pictures of Andrews and 
Ackworth in the eighties. Those who were on the 
staff in these early days recall F.A. in the brief period 
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between breakfast and morning school. Out he came 
from the Vestibule—newspaper in hand—and joined 
one of the groups of masters or mistresses who were 
walking on the Terrace. He usually had a good story 
to tell and soon his well known chuckle was heard 
as he leaned forward to speak to the whole line and the 
hearty laugh that was sure to follow brought a respon- 
sive smile to the face of every boy or girl within hearing. 
Sometimes these stories were culled from book or 
newspaper, sometimes picked up in a meeting he had 
attended and sometimes were from school-life. John 
Barringer, afterwards Head of the Friends’ School 
at Rawdon, laughs still when he recalls the story he 
told them on the Terrace of a boy who had been sent 
to him for an offence which in his opinion merited the 
rod. The culprit alarmed at the prospect appealed 
for mercy. F.A. did not respond, so the boy as a last 
resource proposed to buy his exemption by the offer 
of sixpence ! 

The bell rang for supper at 9 p.m. and Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews entered the Housekeeper’s room arm-in-arm. 
Possibly whilst Mrs. Andrews was alive the supper 
times were rather more formal than in later years, 
for, like Queen Victoria, she encouraged “ etiquette,” 
but this did not prevent the meal being the most 
enjoyable social function of the day. F.A. and his 
wife sat at the head of the table and a master and 
mistress alternately on either side. The apprentices 
occupied the little table. Many a youthful romance 
there kindled has ended in a life-long union. At the 
end of supper the maids filed in, about twenty in 
number. The Bible was handed to F.A. He always 
conducted the reading in a most reverent manner, and 
as he read his left hand closed and unclosed on the 
open page, keeping time with the rhythm of the passage. 
The pause that followed was not seldom broken by 
prayer, or when F.A. supplemented the reading by 
words of praise or thanksgiving. 
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More than once he quoted : 


“‘ To our bountiful Father above 
We would render a tribute of praise, 
For the glorious gift of His love 
And the blessings that hallow our days.” 

Or it may be he voiced the feelings of all those who 
were occupying posts of responsibility during a time 
of stress and anxiety. Some one was lying danger- 
ously ill. The prayer that went up from a full heart 
was that strength and skill might be given to those 
who were watching through the night and the sufferer 
might feel that underneath were the everlasting arms. 
At times like these his comrades in the Ackworth 
household realised how closely he lived in the presence 
of the unseen, and from what source he drew his fund 
of strength and courage. 

Sometimes the conversation during supper had been 
of such a boisterous and hilarious nature that when it 
was time for reading F.A. wisely suggested it would 
be better to dispense with the usual ceremony, hoping 
that all would have their own devotions when they 
were in a more subdued frame of mind. It is 
interesting to remember that nothing impressed Mr. 
Lambert, the painter of the portrait in the Centre 
Library, more than the naturally devout way in 
which F.A. conducted the evening reading. 

In the eighties the breaking-up day for the summer 
vacation took place a few days after the General 
Meeting. On the eve of this the children collected in 
the old Reading Room or by the Committee Room 
steps, and F.A. gave instructions as to the parties with 
which they travelled. He would begin—‘‘ The first 
to leave in the morning will be the North party.” (In 
later years it was sometimes the Leeds and Lancaster, 
sometimes the London party.) “They will leave 
school at a quarter to eight,” and so on. Then would 
follow some general advice—‘ Don’t be silly, and don’t 
lean out of the carriage window, you will only catch 
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cold and get a smut in your eye and so start the 
holidays by being laid up for a week ; be sure and take 
your tickets with you, especially you girls: I know you 
have no pockets—give them to your brothers to keep.” 

Next morning all the officials retired into the 
background and he took command. The custom 
was for wagonettes to convey boys and girls to the 
more distant stations at Featherstone, Hemsworth 
and Pontefract. 

F.A. was always to the fore on these occasions of 
departure. He mustered the boys and shook hands 
with all, he shouted for the wagonettes, he sent 
messengers to the Inn to speed the loitering drivers, 
he lifted the girls into their seats, he led the cheers 
as the vehicles started. 

He was very fond of recalling the excitement aroused 
on one vacation morning by a loveable but absent- 
minded member of the staff. First of all he was late 
for the conveyance to the station, and so a bicycle 
had to be borrowed—then there was the question of a 
bat, a tennis racquet, a rug and a portmanteau— 
these were collected and forwarded in frantic haste 
after him. Back came an urgent message for his purse 
which had been left on his dressing table, and an 
equally moving appeal that the watch and chain by 
his bedside might be forwarded at once. They 
thought they were through at last, when a panting boy 
arrived with a message to the effect that just inside 
his study was a big double bass—he had promised 
that this should be returned to Pontefract—would 
someone kindly see that this was done. Later in the 
day, to crown all, the nurse received a telegram, 
“ Kindly pack carefully and forward teeth left in 
glass in bedroom—sorry.”’ 

“Those closing days of June,” says A. G. Linney 
(Albert Linney’s son), ‘‘ when the three hundred boys 
and girls passed out and left the great buildings 
deserted in the sunshine, smote on my boyhood feelings 
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acutely, for I, a day-boy, was left deserted, and often 
some friend of mine was a leaver. It is not fancy 
which brings it back to me but actual recollection. I 
recall my young amazement at seeing one big husky 
fellow, quite a leader at games, and with the reputation 
of being rather a tough proposition, break down utterly 
as he said goodbye to F.A. Somehow, had penetrated 
his not-too-sensitive mind the thought that his school- 
days were definitely done, that playtimes were ended, 
that boyhood was a closing page. He sobbed without 
hiding the fact and I remember my father hurrying 
to him and walking out into the road with his hand 
on his arm and, I suppose, seeking to convey the idea 
that the end of one chapter was but the beginning of 
another. When at last the School was deserted it was 
so quiet that the ticking of the clock in No. 1 could 
be faintly heard by those who stood on the Centre 
Library steps.” 

This quiet, however, did not exist during the 
Christmas holidays, but was broken by a merry party 
of young people. In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
and their family, which in due time consisted of four 
little children—three girls and a boy—there were 
three young Collinsons, and families of Lean, and 
Linneys, Gills and Wrights. These assembled on the 
Green with F.A. for chief, played hockey or snow- 
balled according to the weather, and sometimes trooped 
off to skate on Nostell or Hemsworth Dam. 

There was a party at the School-house on Christmas 
Eve, when the Centre Library was the gathering place 
after tea. The Long Passage was kept alight; the 
other rooms in the Centre were dark. There hide 
and seek was played, an exciting and eerie game, for 
all the rooms were available including the dormitories 
and they were black and fearsome. Into this pastime 
F.A. entered as if it were the one business of his life. 

When the holidays were over and the School 
had reassembled, as the shades of evening fell over the 
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various groups on the playground, the bell rang, and 
the boys trooped into the dining room. F.A. came in 
and mounted the reading desk. After a few words in 
which he asked them all to be kind to the new-comers, 
he said he would read some verses of Scripture before 
they went to bed. It might be the Fourth Psalm, 
dwelling on the last verse : 


“‘T will both lay me down in peace and sleep ; 
For Thou, Lord, makest me to dwell in safety ”’; 


or more often it was the One-hundred-and-twenty-first : 


“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth and even for evermore,”’ 


He prolonged the last syllable of evermore and sent 
it rolling round the room. 


After this the bedroom lists were read, the boys stood 
up in the middle of the dining room, filed out of the 
side-door and another half had begun. 


I propose to devote a chapter to the Old Scholars 
Association, so I will only say here that its first meeting 
was held in 1882 and it has continued to flourish 
throughout the forty years that have elapsed. 

It has been lavish in its help to the out-of-school 
pursuits of the children. As early as 1884 at a meeting 
of the Association it was decided that a grant should 
be made to increase the facilities for the study of 
Natural History. An address was given by that fine 
observer, Thomas Lister—whom it is a pleasure to 
remember—in which he deprecated indiscriminate 
slaughter and concluded by quoting Waterton, “ Far 
richer is pleasure in seeing and hearing their joy in 
that life which their Maker decreed.” 

I have said before that Andrews was for Natural 
History but not of it. He knew the pleasure that 
its study gave, and he supported the grant not only 
for the benefit of the scholars, but also because he was 
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thinking of the enjoyment his own little children might 
have from it in the future. I have often talked to 
him about birds and the country side. He never 
pretended to have knowledge or feigned an interest 
he did not possess, and yet there lies before me a letter 
from a Teesdale scholar of the eighties in which she 
says, ‘‘I wonder how much of the content I have in this 
lonely country farm is due to the Tennyson lectures 
and the Natural History meetings when F.A. presided, 
and to the wonderful way in which he made us see and 
love country things and clouds and sunsets.’’ Reading 
this one feels F.A. had the gift—so good for a teacher— 
of being able to transmit the thought and feeling of 
the author about whom he was speaking to those 
whom he addressed, and thus the effect was greater 
than he knew or perhaps felt. 

One result of the Natural History Society was an 
increase of freedom. On Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons no reasonable request to be allowed to go 
for a walk was refused. I never experienced the prison 
feeling myself, but Wilfred Whitten has assured us 
that it existed even after my time. In ‘‘ Between 
the Cupolas’ he writes, ‘‘I was not a royal captive 
but—like Arthur—I could have said, “‘ So I were out 
of prison and kept sheep. I should be merry as the 
day is long.”’ Ten years later an interest in, say vetches, 
would have secured him freedom, and he might have 
made an arrangement with a friendly farmer to help 
round up his flock. I wonder if he would have summed 
up his experience by saying with Touchstone, “In 
respect it is in the fields it pleaseth me well; but in 
respect it is not in the (shed) court it is tedious ”’ ? 

Gradually F.A. was carrying out his plan to so 
stimulate the employment of leisure that the children 
would neither wish nor have time to get into mischief. 
He was cordially assisted by his staff. To Alfred 
Binyon, the new Master-on-Duty, he owed much, 
and one or other of the masters or mistresses was usually 
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willing and able to help on the pursuits of archeology, 
music, gardening and the interests of the workshop. 
Moreover, the exceptional prowess of himself and of 
his staff in the games kindled ambition and thus 
fostered application. 

Most old scholars in their appreciations of F.A. 
refer to his personality and the hero-worship it created. 
After forty years they are still thrilled to remember 
the few words of praise from him when they had played 
a good innings or made a fine catch, and even under 
circumstances of a different nature his genial chaff 
is pleasantly recalled. One of his boys who had 
finished a long way behind the last in the hundred 
yards race, was greeted with an encouraging smile— 
“Thee runs hard, Walter, but not fast.” 

F.A. was always alive to symptoms of slackness. 
In the late seventies he was concerned about football 
and he used the vivid accounts in the Daily News 
of Skobellef’s attacks on Plevna as an illustration of 
how the game should be played. At another time 
gymnastics and athletics were on his mind, and he 
offered a series of prizes for the best results. He 
was disappointed with the way in which this was 
received. He expected the boys to be as enthusiastic 
as himself and at once to begin training. As they did 
not do so, he told them that he had feared the Nursery* 
would have been full of sprains and bruises, but now 
he thought it was more likely to be cases of rheumatism 
through standing about in the damp. 

Such an alert, inspiring captain, assisted as he was 
by brilliant officers, commanded victory in all directions 
and the scholars came to expect it as their right. 
Reading a letter from a boy to his mother, written 
on June 7th, 1885, one is reminded of a saying of 
Horace Walpole’s that he never opened his newspaper 
without finding a victory. First and Second elevens 
alike had been successful, and the former was 
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undefeated. The School was gradually ceasing to be 
a close corporation. On Saturday, the 14th June, 
1885, no less than three elevens were engaged in outside 
matches. What a change since 1875! 

The development of ‘‘ Extra-class Pursuits ’’ was 
commended by the Committee. Not only the games 
but the Natural History, Essay and Debating Societies, 
were flourishing, the two former in both Wings. It 
was fortunate for the School in this period that the 
health was good, though sad to say a girl had died of 
diphtheria in 1888. This Andrews never forgot ; 
he mentioned it to me the last year he was in office. 

The cordiality between masters and scholars is 
mentioned in the Old Scholars’ record for 1884-1885. 
Punishments in plenty still existed but they did not 
affect the kindly feeling between the victim and the 
judge. 

A suggestion of Andrews at one of the meetings of 
the Committee produced a number of voluntary 
donations from Friends which enabled the School to 
celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee of 1887 in Royal fashion. 
Those who were then at School have never forgotten 
it. Indeed the verse of their poet is literally true: 


“ Tf we all forget our Latin 
And our learning fly, 
Sure this time will be remembered 
Till the day we die.”’ 


The progress of the School in its main purpose 
will be alluded to in other chapters. It is sufficient 
to say here that the numbers were continually 
increasing. 

In the last chapter of “ Between the Cupolas,” 
Mr. Whitten says, of the latter seventies, ‘‘ These 
were spacious days. I think of the Cupolas in my 
last years as a modern school with great days coming.” 
It would hardly be wrong to say of the eighties that the 
great days had come. 
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XI 


DEATH OF MRS. ANDREWS 


FTER eleven years of “ perfect married life ’’ 
Frederick Andrews lost his wife in October, 


1888. How much her early death meant to him 

and to the School it is hard to say. The short 
account of her beautiful life in the “ Annual Monitor’ was 
written by her husband and to this I must refer again 
and again. I think old scholars of her first days would 
be surprised to read that “‘ coming as she did a stranger 
to the School, some little time elapsed before she took 
root.’ She gave no sign of this, but from the beginning 
took the large family—of girls especially—to her heart. 
It has been mentioned that on the first night she went 
round the bedrooms and kissed all the girls. This 
practice she continued. ‘“‘ Mrs. Andrews was surely a 
Queen in disguise,’ says one who was a scholar, ‘‘ when 
she came round the girls’ bedrooms and kissed us all. 
I think much of the ache of little homesick hearts dis- 
appeared, and in its place came a great love and 
reverence for the beautiful lady.” 

Her influence was immediately felt; though she 
grasped at no special authority, teachers, officers, 
servants and children came to her with a certainty 
of loving help. Burgess Headley remembers as a 
school-boy looking in at the door of the back kitchen 
and seeing her reading to a group of maids who were 
sitting round the fire. ‘“‘ It struck me,” he says, ‘‘as a 
sort of Elizabeth Fry picture.’’ Fourteen years after 
her death Robert Marsh said, when speaking at the 
celebration of Frederick Andrews’s twenty-fifth year of 
office, “‘ They could never forget her whose bright 
presence came into the School with him, whose influence 
has told in every act of his in the management from that 
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time to this: whose motherhood has been such a 
powerful factor in the happy working of the School. All 
parents who have had children here, owed to her, 
whether they knew it or not, a deep debt of gratitude 
for the good work she did in those happy eleven years.”’ 

Their family life made an impression on both girls 
and boys. ‘“‘ Icansee them now,” says one of the latter. 
“He and Mrs. Andrews—a grand young couple walking 
across the Terrace with little Daisy as she was then 
called—dressed in swansdown and wearing a big hat, 
a tiny dot beside F.A. in his long frock-coat with 
flowing skirts.” 

While domestic arrangements permitted, Mrs. 
Andrews was with her husband during his History and 
Literature lessons in the Reading Room. “‘ What an 
added delight,’”’ says an apprentice of that day, “it was 
to have her presence at these lessons! What rivalry 
there was as to who should hand her a footstool! She 
was generally knitting a garment for the growing family 
and occasionally dropped her ball of wool. It was our 
ambition to hand this back and receive her gracious 
thanks. 1 sometimes wondered whether the ball was 
dropped on purpose! She was quite capable of this! 
And again, who does not remember her walking up the 
dining room with stately steps—the white cap—the 
flashing black eyes—the heightened colour—the 
greeting smiles—the large cameo! How eager we were 
to anticipate her every want and gain a smile! ” 

Her services were always sought if any entertainment 
was thought of. Her artistic taste and skill made her 
a desirable ally. On great occasions like the Jubilee 
day, it was she who with willing helpers decorated the 
Diningroom ; and the wonderful rats that followed 
the Pied Piper up the Reading Room steps were her 
creation. She entered heartily into the fun, and under 
her the work was done well and done pleasantly. 

When there was any sickness she devoted much 
time to the Nursery. Many hours she spent in reading 


A FAMILY GROUP, 1887. 
Margaret, Helen, Mrs. Andrews, F.A., Gertrude and Herbert. 
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to the patients or helping them with “little nameless 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love.” ‘I was 
in the Nursery during an epidemic of mumps,” says 
one of them. ‘“ Mrs. Andrews came in to relieve the 
Nurse. She was beautiful in her white apron and 
working attire. She swept the room and sat down on 
our beds and did her best to cool and comfort us, and 
when we were getting better she joined the circle round 
the fire and read stories and ballads to us.” 

Another patient recalls that her coming made him 
happy, even during an attack of jaundice. She called 
him “her little yellow boy,” and the same boy adds, 
“What sadness she caused me and my fellow ‘ lodge- 
keeper ’ during my last half, when, finding us eating pie 
at the ‘ backend ’ she said that we had fallen five points 
in her estimation! We really cared about that 
verdict.” 

. On one occasion a young Irish assistant of the late 
Dr. Wood was in the Day Nursery when Mrs. Andrews 
walked through on some errand of mercy. He was 
evidently new to the School, for when she had gone he 
asked the Master on duty in his broad Irish brogue, 
““Whhose that Lhady ? She ought to be the Quheen 
of England.”’ To which the other returned ‘‘ Amen.” 

I have already alluded to the birth of her eldest 
child, Margaret, whose first real recollection of her 
mother goes back to a day when she was between two 
and three. She remembers that it was summer and the 
parlour-window wide open and vaguely sees her 
mother in an ample, draped skirt with a baby on her 
knee. This was her brother Herbert, thirteen months 
younger than herself. Between them on the floor was 
a little hamper from which had just emerged their dog 
Carlo, the first of their dogs, a black and tan collie who 
was to be their constant companion for twelve years. 
He was then a little puppy and at that moment a puppy 
in disgrace, as he had jealously snapped at Herbert, 
resenting his place on Mrs. Andrews’s knee. 
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A year or two later, Margaret Andrews recalls a 
terrific thunderstorm when something like a thunder- 
bolt fell. The children were having a meal in a room 
above the parlour overlooking the Little Field. Their 
mother rushed upstairs to see if they were safe, pretended 
to sit at table, though there was nothing to sit on, and 
made merry to allay any alarm, while F.A. hurried out 
to learn if the Meeting House was intact, guessing the 
downfall in that direction. 

The second daughter, Helen, was born on July 28th, 
1883, three years after Herbert, and the youngest, 
Gertrude, three years later. Old Dr. Wood caused 
some jealousy when he carried the latter into the 
Nursery and said she was “‘ the finest of the bunch.” 

The family usually went to Scarborough for the 
summer holidays and as they stayed in lodgings little 
Margaret found going out with her mother and father to 
buy the provisions ‘‘ delightful and intimate,” it was 
such a change from the twenty maids and the semi- 
public life at Ackworth. ‘‘ Bathing was a great part of 
all our holidays,” she says. ‘“‘ I canremember Mamma 
running after me down the Esplanade in a dark blue 
cotton dress, with red flowers worked in, and a big 
white hat, bringing biscuits for us to eat after our dip.” 

Beside the family holiday Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
went away for a fortnight by themselves and it was 
then that Mrs. Andrews sent sketches to the older 
children, some illustrating the adventures of her 
husband and herself and the happenings of home and 
family life. These were pasted into an album by Mrs. 
Lean—Mrs. Andrews’s mother—who afterwards lived 
in the village. This album is a diverting book and 
reveals the Ackworth Superintendent in unfamiliar 
situations : pushing his luggage home in a wheelbarrow ; 
standing erect on a stone-wall in a tail-coat admired by 
cows and calves; wheeling Helen and Gertrude in a 
perambulator through Scarborough streets on a rainy 
day ; being driven round his bedroom by two of his 
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children who used his braces for reins—which I under- 
stand was a daily ritual after they had awesomely 
listened to him “ blowing and roaring ”’ in his cold bath 
next door. Besides these sketches of their father, are 
horses, rabbits, children, trains, boats, the sights of the 
seaside and many of dog Carlo. Delightful understand- 
able pictures. What a pleasing use she made of her 
artistic gift ! 

I turn sadly from these days of happy married life 
to the closing scene. She had not been well in the 
Autumn of 1887, and both then and in the winter a 
Leeds doctor had been consulted, but it was not until 
the following April, after a further examination, her 
husband gently told her there was no hope of her 
recovery. Writing to Robert Marsh a day or two 
later, he said, “‘ It was wonderful how she bore the 
news. Her only thought was for those who remain. 
She would have nothing altered. Her path she said 
had been one of roses, and she only now desired to 
glorify Him who had been with her as she passed through 
the valley. I never read or saw anything more 
beautiful than her calm resignation to God’s will.”’ 

On returning home the sight of her children 
naturally caused deep feeling, but even that bitterness 
was overcome and she speaks of herself as ‘‘ happy in 
the human love around, and resting in the Divine love 
perfectly.’”” To one of her sisters she wrote, ‘‘ I fortify 
myself in the quiet hours of the night for cheery bearing 
before others in the day-time. If I did not I fear 
impatience and irritation might take me unawares 
before my darlings.” 

Her husband bore the “ fiery trial” as best he 
could. ‘‘ Her faith,’ he wrote, “is a great factor in 
the maintenance of my own, the uppermost feeling in 
my heart is gratitude that I have had the enjoyment 
of such a treasure for so many years.’’ The children 
were scarcely of an age to understand. Margaret was 
only nine years old, but one day during a Geography 
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lesson, while painting a map of Europe, she was over- 
whelmed by the sorrow of the house, and her tears 
washed away the coast of France. 

After six months of suffering Anna Maria Andrews 
passed away on October 3rd, 1888. She left loving 
letters for her four children written during her time of 
illness. It would be out of place to quote from these, 
but as her daughter said in sending me the letters, they 
‘« give some idea of her simple faith and outlook on life.”’ 
In truth to read them is to love the writer and to long 
for her beautiful unquestioning assurance. One of 
her friends had given her a copy of Whittier’s more 
recent poems. Over and over again she read “‘ At Last.”’ 
For her there were no doubts about the fulfilment of 
the hopes therein expressed : 


There from the music round about me stealing 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 


When all was over her husband would often come 
into the office and silently take down the key of the 
graveyard to go and commune with God and his loved 
one in that peaceful spot where he is now laid to rest 
beside her. His daughters have told me how touched 
he was and how grateful for the beautiful tribute paid 
to his wife by Wilfred Whitten in ‘“‘ Between the 
Cupolas.” He quoted it in his last address to the old 
scholars in 1920. Mr. Whitten, speaking of the wave of 
humanity, the accession of youth, sense and liberty 
that came with the new Headmaster, concludes: 
“This was not all done from the desk, it was not all a 
matter of enlightened work on scholastic lines. There 
had entered into the grey Cupolas the influence which, 
more than any otl er, is memorable in human affairs : 
a Woman, prudent, beautiful and kind. The stones 
seemed to know that queenly presence; how, then, 
did our hearts! She saw her path through her bridal 
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veil, and trod it with the grace of a high nature, until 
another veil, the last, hid her from our eyes. Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.” 

Shortly after his bereavement, the Committee 
encouraged Andrews “to take a voyage to America 
with the two-fold object of securing needed change of 
scene, and at the same time of seeing a few of the 
educational establishments of the United States.” 

He received a hearty welcome. “I cannot 
sufficiently express my sense of the kindness and love 
of Friends,’ he wrote. Everything was done to help 
him and he on his part was an acceptable guest. When 
he revisited Philadelphia in 1904 he was asked to repeat 
the address he gave to the boys in 1888. 

He called on Whittier in his home at Amesbury. 
Whittier was eighty years old. ‘“‘I guess,” he said, 
“T shall not have another birthday.”’ The guess was 
wrong, for he lived until 1892. He was in his library 
where many of his poems were written, and on the walls 
were portraits of his mother and sister. 

Andrews referred to the Old Country names in New 
England. Yesterday he had crossed the Thames at 
London and made his way through Salisbury to 
Amesbury, and he recalled the words in “‘ Guinevere ”’ : 


but she to Almsbury 
Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald. 


“ Thee wilt find our country very unfinished,” said the 
poet. ‘“ You must give us two or three hundred years 
and we shall get tidied up.”’ And he quoted a sentence 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes: “How thoroughly 
England is groomed. A New England landscape often 
looks as if it had just got out of bed and had not finished 
its toilet.” 

Whittier enquired how the School at Ackworth was 
going on and asked for news of John Bright and the 
naturalist-poet, Thomas Lister. Then he produced a 
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rusty old key, ‘‘ Dost thou know what this is?” he 
asked. ‘‘It is the key of the slave prison at Richmond.” 
Twenty-three years had passed since General Grant 
entered Richmond, and his first act was to release the 
slaves; his second, to send Whittier the key of “that 
grim abode of sorrow,” attaching as sole condition 
that the recipient should never lock the door anew. 

Andrews was fond of talking about his visit to the 
Friends’ School at Providence. ‘‘ There in the 
splendid hall presented by the alumni were to be seen 
a bust of Elizabeth Fry, another of John Bright and a 
portrait of Whittier.” Then he would relate with 
appreciation how Whittier had disclaimed any right to 
be in such company, saying that if his picture could 
walk it would leave its frame and seek a humbler place ; 
and on the other hand, how Bright had said, ‘‘ I feel it 
a great honour that my bust should stand in your hall 
near the portrait of your great poet.”’” It was good to 
remember, said Andrews, the modesty of the Quaker 
poet and the Quaker statesman. 

His visit was full of interest, but his thoughts were 
ever at home and his heart was full of sorrow. When he 
revisited Niagara in 1903, as he stood with hisdaughter 
Margaret, watching the water rolling below them, he 
said, ‘“‘ Thou can imagine how I felt when I stood here 
before. I wanted to throw myself over.” 

He sent many cards and letters to his children 
telling them about the engines with their cow-catchers, 
the ‘‘ City of Berlin” with a funnel ‘‘ as broad as the 
parlour’; and the museum at Washington with its 
five hundred pictures of Red Indians. 

He longed to be back in his home and his corre- 
spondence reveals his relief when the time drew near to 
join the home-coming boat. 

On his arrival at the School he hada great reception, 
the cheering of the boys both for quality and quantity 
was something to remember, while the girls loudly and 
without reserve expressed their affection and delight. 
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Edward Little, one of the masters, has described his 
triumphant entrance : 

“ Seeking how we could express those feelings which 
battered on the walls of our hearts for expression, 
nothing would satisfy us young men but that weshould 
sally forth to High Ackworth by the Church and there 
take the horses out of the wagonette in which he was 
returning from Featherstone with one or two of his 
family who had gone to meet him, and drag him to the 
School. Through the village we sped ; as we approached 
the School up the hill we were almost spent ; but we 
would not give in, and with our last reserve of strength 
the carriage swung round into the area, where the whole 
School was gathered to receive him, and drew up at 
the door of the vestibule. It was a great moment, and 
without some such means of uttering feelings which 
words could not express, one hardly knows whether 
the stones must not have cried out.” 
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LITERATURE AND HISTORY 
CLASSES 


NDREWS began his Literature and History 
classes directly after his arrival as Superin- 


tendent, and to-day it is hard to realise the 

impression they created. Girls and boys had 
been accustomed to use a text-book. “‘Open your books 
at page 32, and learn as far as paragraph 16 and I shall 
question you in half an hour.’’ The oral method— 
now universal—was an exciting change. An old scholar, 
using a base but emphatic comparison, says, “ The 
Literature class in the afternoon stamped Frday 
with even more distinction than pie at dinner-time 
gave to Wednesday.” It was held in the old Reading 
Room. The first and second class boys, some seventy 
in number, were on the window side of the room ; and 
the girls about fifty strong on the other. Apprentices 
from both Wings were behind the children, and on the 
platform a master and a mistress. 

F.A., his hair watered down for the occasion, stood 
beside the reading desk upon which were his familiar 
dingy purple-backed note-books, a volume or two 
of “ English Men of Letters ” and other works dealing 
with his author and period. He quietly recalled the 
last lesson and after a sentence or two, had cast over 
the young audience his wonted spell. He was never 
dull or commonplace. Whatever faults he had, they 
did not lie in that direction. Some may have thought 
the platform manner was too much in evidence, but 
on this he had grafted many pedagogic artifices for 
arresting attention. He never for one moment lost 
sight of his class and woe betide the unlucky boy, 
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who, to use F.A.’s expression, was ‘‘ gauving”’ out of the 
window. A question was aimed at his inattentive 
head; and when the answer was not forthcoming 
he would appeal to a relative or friend on the other 
side. ‘‘ What help can I get from thy sister?” or 
“Mabel Irene can’st thou assist Frederick Herbert 
Donaldson Smith?” Almost every scholar who 
speaks of F.A. mentions these lessons. What was it 
that impressed them on their minds? Probably much 
was due to F.A.’s contagious enthusiasm and his 
beautiful rendering of the illustrative readings. His 
joy in life, his laugh, his cheery optimism continually 
broke out and helped to commend what he was saying. 

Mary Hartley, the present Head Mistress at 
Ackworth, speaking as a colleague and a scholar, says: 
“Expounding, lecturing came so naturally to him 
that methods fell into the background—the only 
place for them in the presence of a master builder— 
history and literature inspired him and he in his turn 
inspired others. Truly inspiration was the key-note 
of his great success as a teacher. He unconsciously 
knew what appealed to the youthful mind—the 
picturesque, the graphic, the unusual, the appeal to 
sentiment, and having gained their interest, he carried 
them along over the hills and valleys of human progress 
and thought as revealed in human action and in 
human aspirations.” 

It has been doubted by some who knew him well, 
whether he really cared for poetry as poetry. They 
say that the expression of spiritual truth or a trumpet- 
call to action appealed to him, but question whether 
the purely poetic did so. “‘I never remember him 
showing a personal interest in Keats,’’ says a life-long 
companion, nor do I think he felt the witchery of 
‘‘The Earthly Paradise,” but certain it is that in his 
lessons, by reference, by quotation, he conveyed to his 
hearers the enthusiasm that others felt even when it 
was personally absent. But I doubt if it ever were 
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absent, for so whole-heartedly did he throw himself 
into the subject of the hour, that for that hour at any 
rate he was an enthusiast himself. 

Let us call a few witnesses to tell of the effect he 
produced and note its range. 

“How we admired Tennyson. I, at any rate, 
devoured everything I could find written by or about 
him in the Centre Library. Chatterton’s sad story ; 
and the mystery of Macpherson’s Ossian, I connect 
with the old Reading Room. At one time he spoke 
on Greek, Art and Literature and I remember clearly 
the extracts from “‘ The Frogs,” the humour of which 
he managed to make us appreciate, young as we were.” 

That is from the West Wing; now one from the 
East,—‘‘ As a teacher F.A. succeeded because he 
aroused our interest from the start. His History and 
Literature lessons stand out. They were never 
commonplace or stodgy. He introduced us to men 
like Addison and Swift, Bacon and Shakespeare, to 
women like Mrs. Browning and George Eliot and some 
of us felt that we had been to a reception rather than 
a class.” 

Yet another from the West—‘In literature he 
gave me my taste for Tennyson and my first introduc- 
tion to the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey.’ I can’t read ‘ The 
Princess’ or ‘ The Idylls of the King’ now without 
a picture of the old Reading Room and the sound of 
F.A.’s voice ringing in my ears.” 

One more from the East—this time from one who 
remained in touch with F.A. long after his school-days 
were over. ‘‘I have vivid recollections of these 
classes. I can say that his eloquence, his harmonious 
rendering of resonant passages and his picturesque 
treatment awakened in myself a real _ interest. 
Specially do I remember his enthusiasm over ‘The 
Idylls of the King.’ He devoted a number of lessons 
to ‘Locksley Hall sixty years after’ when first 
published. These lessons stand clear in my mind. 
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He was, I venture to say, more successful with Tennyson 
courses than any others. In appreciation of verse he 
always had a penchant for the Victorians, though 
I never heard him on Browning. The moderns had 
no special appeal to him. He was but mildly stirred 
later on when I put Rupert Brooke before him.” 

Several correspondents speak of “‘ The Canterbury 
Tales’ and the “ Faerie Queene,” for which in the 
early days Mrs. Andrews prepared illustrations, and 
one tells how she was so delighted with F.A.’s quotations 
from Charles Lamb, that she spent all her money 
in the holidays on a second-hand copy of the ‘“‘ Essays 
of Elia.”” An old scholar says, ‘‘ He switched me on 
to Shelley, and I cannot thank him too much,” and 
another that she has never lost the attraction he 
initiated for Caedmon and the dawn of our literature. 

There was a wholesome rivalry between girls and 
boys which F.A. encouraged, the girls as a rule being 
successful. An examination decided ‘‘the places” and 
correcting the answers often led to amusing questions: 

“Please, Sir, will sparrows do for question 
seventeen?” F.A.: ‘‘ Sparrows instead of doves. The 
Lady Psyche’s pupils compared to sparrows ‘that sun 
their milky feathers on the thatch.’ No, no, I don’t 
think thou can count that, Robert ’’; or for ‘‘ What 
kind of a nose had Lynette? ’’—Please, Sir, will 
aquiline do? F.A.: “‘ What, ‘ tip-tilted like the petal 
of a flower’ aquiline! No, thou can’t know much 
about noses, Ernest.” 

An answer given by one of the scholars uncon- 
sciously foreshadowed the planchette. Milton wrote 
‘“‘ Paradise Lost ”’ just before he died, and a few years 
afterwards “‘ Paradise Regained.” 

It was on these occasions that F.A. delighted to 
roll out the full Christian names of his’girls and boys. 
“Hilda Irene, Frances Victoria Margaret, William 
Ewart Gladstone, and Stanley Edward Weston, were 
given in sonorous extenso. 
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It is a wonderful tribute to his power as a teacher 
that he held the attention of his pupils in these classes 
for more than thirty years, and though perhaps the 
early enthusiasm was not fully maintained there are 
hundreds of old scholars who will associate some of 
their happiest recollections with F.A.’s literature 
classes. These lessons and the inauguration of the 
Centre Library supplied a real want, for in earlier days 
some of us were thirsting for encouragement and 
instruction, and the lack of them more than the 
absence of Christmas holidays ; of Association football, 
or even of a decent lavatory makes me regret I was 
born so soon. 

A literary feeling was fostered in the School. There 
were Essay Societies in both Wings, a Junior Essay 
Society and Debating Societies. Periodicals were 
started, which lasted for varying periods. These 
were printed and thus beyond the “ gelatine multi- 
plying ’”’ stage of an earlier era. 

Some copies of ‘‘ The Ackworth School Review ” 
of 1888 are before me. They contain a serial 
“‘ Ariomardus ’’—a story of the time of Xerxes, which 
seems to me a monument of learning. 

F.A. brought his wonted “vim” to bear on his 
Latin classes. He believed in Latin as a subject for 
training and quickening the intelligence and often 
spoke of it as “good mental gymnastics.” He did 
not like it being called a dead language, at any rate it 
was the language of the mighty dead who yet speak. 
When doing “Cesar” he threw himself into every 
situation. He walked quickly about the room 
explaining and picturing the scene as he did so, and 
many of his boys forgot their surroundings and for 
half-an-hour were Czesar’s legionaries. They ran 
along the poles and leapt from their chariots, struck 
their blows and leapt back again, mindful of the scythes 
on the wheels; or his realistic description converted 
No. I into the Forum and the boys became Roman 
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citizens listening to Cicero denouncing Catiline. 
Here F.A. was in his element. 

He did not forget the grammar and the construction 
of the language. He demanded work and accuracy, 
but on the hard high road he made agreeable resting 
places. Indeed it is possible that he overdid these, 
for when a phrase of Cicero’s or a line of Virgil reminded 
him of Gladstone or Lord Randolph Churchill he would 
be led to talk of his last visit to the House and what he 
had seen of these distinguished men, and then each boy 
figuratively dropped into an arm chair, for the morning’s 
task was done. So well was this foible known and so 
much appreciated that sometimes it was encouraged 
by a well-timed question. 

He may not have been a systematic teacher (what- 
ever that may mean) but he was alert, and he made 
his scholars aJert; he was stimulating, vigorous ; 
he stirred the pulse and left something on the mind 
that neither time nor circumstance could erase. 

When Andrews arrived on the scene he found that 
a history lesson in both the girls’ and boys’ first (the 
highest) classes consisted in learning, and being 
questioned on, three pages of Smith’s “‘ Smaller English 
History.” ‘‘ Real dry-as-dust to me,” says an old 
scholar. Then came F.A. and it was no longer a 
“subject” in the curriculum but part of our island 
story wherein the people of the past lived again. 

Probably F.A. reached his high-water-mark as a 
teacher of history. As usual, he entered the class- 
room in a hurry and as usual slammed the door as he 
did so; then without a pause began, often with a 
reference to some recent experience of his own, and 
his pupils were at once all attention. Perhaps it 
would be a political meeting, perhaps a debate in the 
House of Commons or it may have been he described 
a meeting of the National Liberal Federation ‘‘ presided 
over by the eminent gentleman whom thou, Herbert, 
irreverently calls Uncle Bob.” This to a nephew of 
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Robert Spence Watson, then the President. But he 
did not forget it was a history class and soon applied 
his experience to the subject of the day. He dictated 
his facts clearly and emphatically and then added 
“‘ These are the dry bones. Now I am going to clothe 
the skeleton,’ and a substantial covering he gave it. 

It has been said that if you want a thrilling battle- 
picture there is no one like a Quaker to paint it. 
Generations of boys—and girls—have been thrilled 
by the story of Senlac, of the Spanish Armada, and by 
the onslaught of the Ironsides at Marston Moor and 
Naseby. F.A. spared no pains in visualising the scene, 
for instance, in describing the battle of Blenheim, 
he said, ‘‘ That wall is the Danube, the coal-pan is the 
village of Blenheim, this row of desks, the little stream 
separating the armies. Now Marshal Tallard had 
placed the flower of the French Cavalry in the coal- 
box where there was no room to manceuvre and 
finally they were surrounded and surrendered to Cutts 
the Fire-eater.” His account of the struggle at 
Bosworth must have been graphic to have suggested 
the particulars given by one of the class in examination. 
“When Richard the Third was unhorsed, he rushed 
in shouting ‘ A glass of water, my Kingdom for a glass 
of water,’ and afterwards when his body was found in 
a bush, Lord Stanley placed it on Henry the Seventh’s 
head.” 

He described the battle of Waterloo, the tactics, 
the disposition of the forces, and the features of the 
battle-field. There was the loopholed wall of the 
Hougomont orchard; here the farm at La Haye- 
Sainte and yonder the hedge which embarrassed 
Pictor’s Brigade and by which he fell. The scholars 
found themselves listening for the roar of the Prussian 
cannon and looking at the classroom door for the 
first sign of Blucher’s men. ‘‘ How impossible,” 
says Mr. Bayes of The Daily News staff, ‘‘was it to 
foresee that ‘forty years on,’ one of those wide-eyed 
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boys would be called upon at two in the morning 
by telephone, to catch the next train northwards for 
the naval base at Rosyth to get the story of the Jutland 
Battle and to tell its strategy with such detail as was 
permitted by the Press Censor.” 

In spite of—or perhaps because of—these battle 
scenes, he did his best to show the futility of war. 
He dwelt on and illustrated “the cursed legacy of 
hatred and rage it left behind, and the alternations of 
successful and unsuccessful murder by which nations 
carried out the Devil’s code of honour.” 

Indeed war occupied a minor place in his teaching, 
and he reviewed the customs of the past as vividly 
as the battle-fields. He read from Thackeray and 
Dickens about the coaches and the roads in pre-railway 
times. ‘‘ Now Mary, how would thou have come from 
Leicester eighty years ago?’”’ Then came a sketch 
of the coach; a word or two about the Foss Road, 
Newark, and its castle by the Trent, which the Royalists 
held so long; the forest-ride through Sherwood 
“when shawes beene sheene and shradds full fayre ”’ ; 
Doncaster and its race-course, and finally the halt by 
the “‘ Boot and Shoe ” at Ackworth Moor Top, “ where 
thou must get off Mary and see that thy box is set 
down also.” 

It was in one of these personal illustrations that 
the incident occurred which Bertha Smith told about 
her sister at the Old Scholars Meeting in 1920. F.A. 
was dealing with Lord Hardwick’s Marriage Act of 
1753, and the subsequent importance of Gretna Green 
for the weddings of minors. 

“Now,” said F.A., “we will suppose that Hilda 
has fallen in love with a young man of whom her 
father does not approve, and as they cannot get their 
parents’ consent the young couple decide to elope and 
go to Gretna Green. Just as their destination is in 
sight they find they are being followed. Hilda’s 
anxious face looks out of one window of the coach and 
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her lover’s out of the other, and they see her father 
in full pursuit urging on his horses.” ‘‘ No, no,” 
shouted Hilda from her place in class, “‘it wouldn't 
be Father, it would be Mother! ”’ 

F.A. dealt faithfully with social and economic 
questions and tried to show the growth of popular 
government, the struggle for personal liberty, and 
freedom of conscience. His description of the Trial 
of the Seven Bishops is remembered by many of my 
correspondents, when he himself seemed verily to be 
the tall Juryman as he shouted, ‘“‘ Look at me, I am 
the largest and strongest of the twelve; before I 
find such a petition a libel, I will stay here until 1 am 
no bigger than a tobacco-pipe.”’ A similar impression 
was made by his account of the trial of Penn and 
Mead. “‘ I can almost give the answers word for a word,” 
says an old scholar of the nineties from the West Wing, 
and I can hear him declaiming Penn’s words, “ You 
are Englishmen—mind your privilege, give not away 
your right.” And one who was a schoolboy in the 
eighties has an equal memory of F.A. rolling out 
Speaker Lenthall’s pronouncement, “I have neither 
eye to see, nor tongue to speak in this place, but as 
this House is pleased to direct me.” 

He was full of quotations which after thirty years 
come unbidden to the minds of his old pupils. “‘ The 
slow-going inarticulate somewhat elephantine Essex.” 
“We are losers while war lasts and cannot be great 
gainers when it ends.” ‘‘ They are ringing the bells 
now, they will soon be wringing their hands.” ‘“‘ The 
King’s power has increased, is increasing and ought 
to be diminished.” 

He was at his best and most enjoyed history which 
had Parliament for its centre. “‘ He let himself go”’ 
over the oratorical triumphs of Burke, Pitt, Peel, 
Gladstone, Disraeli and Bright, and in picturing the 
tense atmosphere of the House of Commons at critical 
moments. The whole class was jubilant when the 
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Reform Bill of ’32 was carried and cheered as if they 
themselves were the Whig members and he made 
every girl and boy feel proud to know that one who 
had been a scholar at Ackworth had done so much 
to repeal the Corn Laws. 

He brought the past into relation with the present, 
which an old scholar says was to him a revelation. 
Wherever his subject allowed he emphasised his points 
by reference to current affairs and institutions as the 
Parish and County Councils, the Magistrates’ Bench, etc. 
Often he would introduce a practical illustration and for 
the nonce a boy would figure as the Lord Chancellor 
or Foreign Secretary and sometimes a dozen or more 
would form the Cabinet. 

The events of the day were discussed, the Phoenix 
Park murders, the bombardment of Alexandria and 
the tragedy of Gordon, and after all these years his 
words of warning are recalled during the Boer War, 
“Wars have always been declared just on their incep- 
tion but few have been justified by the verdict of 
History.” 

It has been said and quite truly that in dealing 
with modern history his teaching had a strong Liberal 
bias. ‘‘ We were strictly brought up as Free Traders,” 
says a correspondent; ‘‘it was long before I realised 
that a man might believe in Protection and yet be 
neither a villain or a hypocrite.”” An effect like this 
is not unusual on the young and is partly due to the 
fuel the recipients themselves have piled on the fire 
kindled by the teacher. Another speaks more gently. 
““He had I suppose a Liberal bias, but he made us 
see the good points in the statesmen he discussed, 
though his description of Gladstone would be more 
glowing than that of Disraeli.” 

A competent critic thinks that owing to this party 
feeling he did bare justice to the Cavaliers in the 
Civil War and is surprised that his sporting instincts 
did not make him more sympathetic. He does not 
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remember that the Elizabethan adventurers, Drake, 
Frobisher and Hawkins, stirred his enthusiasm. 
Probably F.A. felt that the operations of these latter 
gentlemen were open to criticism from the Quaker 
standpoint. But one may well ask, would his lessons 
have been as real, as stirring, as convincing if he had 
not felt strongly and taught what he felt? A neutral 
mind makes a tedious companion, and further, F.A. 
knew that nine-tenths of the parents were of his way 
of thinking. 

In history the girls and boys were not taught 
together, but to the first class in each Wing he gave 
the same course. The same examination was held 
on the same day and though the boys usually did best, 
the result was always doubtful. One of the boys of 
that day tells me, “The week after F.A. had set an 
examination paper, we knew the result by the way he 
came into our class room. If he were rubbing his 
hands vigorously and walking briskly, the girls had 
beaten us and we heard about it. But if the boys had 
been successful, we might have to remind him there 
had been an examination, or else he would come armed 
with results achieved by a former generation, in 
comparison with which we showed up badly, and he 
would say, “Ah, there were giants in the land in 
those days.” 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE 


ARLY in life Andrews resolved to make himself 

a ready and fluent speaker, and to obtain prac- 

tice he joined in discussion whenever he had the 

opportunity, even though he had not formed 
any particular opinion on the subject. In this way 
he acquired facility of expression, and his gift of 
illustration was fostered by the habit in his younger 
days of studying the daily papers to find interesting 
topics of conversation for meal times and other social 
occasions. This not only made him a good talker, 
but increased his resources for the platform. 

It was in the eighties that he told Edward Little— 
then on the staff—that he thought the Temperance 
work in the village should be revived, and suggested 
that an Association should be formed. He was not a 
novice. He gave his first address when a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen and has left on record that it 
was in Nostell, a colliery village near the beautiful 
lake and grounds of Nostell Priory. He has not told 
us what he spoke about or how he got on. I wish he 
had, for the first effort of a successful speaker is always 
interesting. 

The new association was formally inaugurated and 
he and his friends conducted a vigorous campaign. 
Meetings were held in the Meeting House, and in public 
rooms in Ackworth, and the surrounding villages. 
The addresses were sometimes of a scientific character, 
sometimes supporting Local Option or a reduction of the 
Licensed Houses, of which there were five in Ackworth 
with its population of two thousand. At one meeting 
a heavy drinker confirmed the policy of the United 
Kingdom Alliance—‘‘ You want to shut up the ‘ Boot 
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and Shoe,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, and if you do, the people 
who went there would go to the ‘ The Angel’; and if 
you shut up the ‘ Angel,’ they would go to the “ Mason’s 
Arms,’ and so on; but if you shut up the lot, not 
many of them would walk to Pontefract.” 

At another meeting Andrews was credited with 
having a musical ear; I should think for the only time 
in his life. A speaker, to emphasise the evil effect of a 
week-end carouse, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, the man that gets 
drunk on Saturday night spoils his Sunday and is no 
good on Monday morning, whilst our teetotal friend, 
Mr. Andrews here, is up with the lark, wheeling the 
barrow up the plank and whistling ‘ Rescue the 
perishing.’’’ As one who was present said, we might 
visualise the barrow and the plank, but he was sure we 
should not recognise the tune. 

Andrews actively supported the Temperance 
cause during the whole of his life. I have the notes 
he made for his addresses; they cover two hundred 
and one sheets of paper, many of them being merely 
hints for and indications of what he proposed to say. 
They are (for him) unusually serious. He was evidently 
much in earnest, but they are free from what is called 
fanaticism; he did not rant nor denounce. His 
invariable attitude was, “I want you to study the 
subject and think about it. I will give you the facts 
and figures, and the opinions of statesmen, philan- 
thropists, and medical men and then ask you to decide 
what is your duty as a citizen.” 

The notes are full of matter; there are statistics 
in plenty; the opinions of athletes; his own 
observations made in foreign countries and the effect 
of alcohol on native races. 

In a lighter vein are allusions to the virtues of milk 
and of water, about which he knew much, being the 
Headmaster of a School where both were freely (and 
separately) imbibed. ‘‘ Remind them,” he says in 
a memorandum, “ experience has taught me it would 
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be dangerous to follow the example of the Essex man 
who regarded water as good for washing, but who 
declared that in a life of fifty years he had never once 
had the curiosity to taste it.” 

Comments and illustrations are numerous about the 
effect of alcoholic drink on the religious life and 
conduct of the people and no less than eight times he 
has a reminder to quote the Japanese saying, “ He 
that taketh away weights addeth wings.” 

Perhaps the apparent result of all this work was 
disappointing. Most Temperance advocates have felt 
this, but the public conscience was kept awake and 
we may hope that no earnest effort is ever wasted. 
At any rate, F.A. pleased his fellow-workers. Near the 
end of his life he met a well-known Yorkshire teetotaler 
with whom he had frequently been associated in the 
past; as they sat together the old man nudged him 
and held out a real gold sovereign (a rare sight in these 
latter days) and said, ‘Ere tak it lad, tha’rt one i a 
thousand,—tha nather smokes nor drinks,—tak it.” 
So F.A. took it and showed it to his friend Bertha 
Smith a few months before he died. 

One day when F.A. was in conference with his staff, 
a message was brought that a gentleman wished to see 
him. He went into the Vestibule and was greeted by 
a well-dressed man, who cordially shook his hand and 
told him that he represented Tetley’s of Leeds, the 
makers of Tetley’s Pale Ale, and that he was prepared 
to make a special quotation for so large a consumer. 
Andrews turned round and stopped a couple of rosy- 
faced boys who were on their way to the Green. ‘‘ Not 
beer but milk,” he said, pointing to their wholesome 
complexions, and went on to tell how in time past beer 
was supplied and how two boys had once been intoxi- 
cated, ‘“‘ which,” he added, “ we do not intend shall 
happen again.” 

There was a period when the Temperance effort 
was united with general mission work. Meetings were 
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held for several days in succession with torch-light 
processions and other attractions by which Ackworth 
and the district were thoroughly stirred. It must 
have been on one of these occasions that my brother 
was present. A procession had been formed and he 
and F.A. were marching well in the van when the whole 
concourse burst into song: 


“ See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on.” 


ee 


ich of us do they mean, Robert?” whispered 
FA: 

However small were the legislative results, not a few 
individuals traced a change of life to this campaign. 

Beside Temperance and mission meetings, Andrews 
took part in Harvest Festivals, Hospital Sundays, 
and sometimes conducted the service at the chapels 
in the neighbourhood. Once after doing so, he had 
tea with a household belonging to the congregation. 
They were in the kitchen; the sitting-room door was 
open and F.A. said what a prettyroom it was. “Yes,” 
said the good woman, “‘ we always have tea there when 
a real Minister comes!” 

This reminds me how he told his history class that 
he had been at a political meeting in the neighbour- 
hood on the previous night when the chairman 
introduced him by saying, ““ We’ve got Mr. Andrews 
to come and speak to us, because we couldn’t get a 
better man!” 

Andrews was the first Chairman of the Local School 
Board and of the Parish Council. On the latter he 
occupied the position from 1894 to 1904. 

Although he might be called a militant Noncon- 
formist, he was on the best terms with the Rev. Hy. 
Howlett and the Rev. J. Lowther Bouch who were 
the Rectors of Ackworth during most of his time. 
Both of them sent their children to the School and with 
them he joined cordially in local work. Mr. Howlett 
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went to Ackworth but soon found such warning was 
entirely uncalled for. Andrews raised no objection to 
his holding a Bible class for the domestic staff in the 
School and he read the lessons in the Church when the 
united service was held on the death of Queen Victoria. 
“T can well understand,” says Mr. Howlett, “‘ the 
love and reverence with which all his pupils regarded 
him; and personally, I am thankful for having 
enjoyed the privilege of looking on him as a true 
friend—in every sense of the word.” 


XIV 


LIBERAL POLITICIAN 


N April, 1880, a political meeting was held on 
[= School Terrace, and is still talked about by 

those who were there. Before this took place 

Andrews had spoken on Liberal platforms. He had 
decided and definitely expressed his decision that he 
was not going to lose his rights as a citizen because he 
happened to be the Headmaster of a school. 

Such a decision can be and was criticized. It 
was argued with the regulation phrases—‘ then it 
follows”” and “ you might as well say.” Those 
weary tags—‘‘to be consistent’’ and “the logical 
conclusion is’’ were trotted out as usual, but it was 
soon evident that Andrews was then voicing the 
political opinions of most of the parents and of 
Friends generally. When a few years later more 
difference had arisen, his reputation was established 
and the line of life he had deliberately chosen for 
himself as to these ulterior activities was taken for 
granted. Moreover, the Committee from the first 
recognized that in the past the School had lacked a 
breeze from the outside world and at once realised its 
healthy and stimulating influence. 

His first appearance—along with William S. Lean 
and Robert Marsh—was at a meeting held at Low 
Ackworth on January 28th, 1878, to protest against 
the proposed vote of twenty-six millions for Naval 
and Military expenditure in connection with the feared 
advance of the Russians on Constantinople; and in 
the winter of 1879-1880 he spoke at several local 
meetings in support of Sir John Ramsden and Sir 
Andrew Fairbairn, the Liberal candidates for the 
Eastern Division of the West Riding, a constituency 
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which stretched from Ripon to Goole, and which in 
the previous election had returned two Conservatives. 

It was Sir John Ramsden and Sir Andrew Fairbairn 
who spoke from the steps that rise from the Terrace 
to the Centre Library. They had a lively meeting ; 
the Chairman had just begun his speech when a crowd 
of cheering quarry-men marched across the Green, 
carrying a big yellow flag, on one side of which was 
“Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,” and on the 
other, “The more the tyrants try to bind us, the more 
united they will find us.” 

Andrews supported the vote of confidence in the 
candidates. Other speakers had been hard to hear, 
but old boys remember with delight that every word 
of his speech rang clear. He thundered his indictment 
of the Conservative government and among other 
things mentioned the Burials Bill, making fun of the 
noble Duke who feared that its sanitary character 
would be ruined if Nonconformist corpses were allowed 
inthechurchyard. The speech confirmed his reputation 
and his services were in request. 

In his speeches Andrews used many happy illustra- 
tions. Among other places he spoke at Pontefract 
in support of the Right Hon. H. C. E. Childers and 
Sydney Woolf, and it was here, when alluding to 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Scientific Frontier,’ he told the story of 
little Macaulay who, when the maid had thrown away 
the oyster shells which marked the frontier of his own 
garden plot, walked straight into the drawing room 
where his mother was entertaining visitors and 
solemnly said, ‘‘ Cursed be Sally; for it is written, 
Cursed is he that removeth his neighbours land-marks.”’ 

Ramsden and Fairbairn were returned; so were 
Childers and Woolf; locally and generally the election 
was a Liberal triumph. 

During the years between 1880 and 1885 Andrews 
became a political force in the Pontefract area. We 
associate these years with the Transvaal, Ireland, 
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Egypt and the extension of household franchise to 
the counties ; also with the death of Beaconsfield, the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the resignation 
of Bright, the election of John Morley to Parliament 
and, above all, with the great name of Gladstone. 

It was in connection with the County Franchise 
that a demonstration was held at Pontefract in 1884. 
Writing to W. E. Brown, Andrews gives a newspaper 
extract which he often spoke of with relish. 

‘““ Would you like to see a Tory description of the 
Ackworth Superintendent as he appeared at a Ponte- 
fract Liberal demonstration? The extract is from 
the Sheffield Telegraph : 

‘“A Mr. Andrews followed. A tall, dark, determined- 
looking man is Mr. Andrews. He comes from Ackworth, the 
birthplace of the Puritans, and he looks it. Ackworth, 
whispers someone in our ears, had to do with the making of 
John Bright which, if true, relieves the rest of England from 
a terrible responsibility. See how Mr. Andrews looms darkly 
over Lord Houghton, almost eclipsing the noodle chairman. 
Just the sort of man to have taken pleasure in seeing Pomfret 


Castle pounded about the ears of Mr. James Lowther’s 
ancestors.” 


Does not this convey an ingeniously inaccurate 
impression of F.A. ? 

With the extension of the Franchise came a 
Redistribution of Seats, and Ackworth was included 
in the Osgoldcross Division. A Liberal Association 
was formed in the village and Andrews was its first 
President. In his inaugural address he outlined the 
history (beginning with Cain and Abel) of the two 
classes of mind from which the two political parties 
are evolved and later on alluded to the Drink question. 
His words are interesting, revealing as they do the 
aims of the political Temperance Reformers at that 
time : 

“We have been very patient and it is time we spoke out. 


The Local Option Bill has been carried by two hundred and 
twenty-nine votes against two hundred and three, and yet we 
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are no further. I do not wish to go beyond public opinion, 
but I am in favour of taking the licensing power from the 
magistrates and placing it in hands more truly representing 
the people’s will. The importance of the question could not 
be overlooked. One hundred and forty-two millions are now 
spent annually on drink, and if only half of that sum could be 
turned into the ordinary channels of trade the effect would be 
marvellous.” 


Andrews lived another thirty-six years after this 
address, but he did not live to see the licensing power 
taken away from the magistrates, nor Local Option 
carried into effect. 

The months of October and November, 1885, found 
him busy assisting the candidature of Sir John 
Ramsden. At one meeting he explained the ballot 
in detail, and as an experiment had twenty men 
voting for imaginary candidates, so that when the 
polling came Ackworth electors might understand 
the procedure. 

Sir John Ramsden had to retire from participation 
in the contest owing to the death of Lady Ramsden’s 
father, but nevertheless his majority was 2,100 and 
Andrews made a jubilant speech after the declaration. 

The Parliament elected in 1885 only lasted seven 
months, and during those months the question of 
Home Rule wrought havoc among the Liberal Party. 
Men who had acted together all their lives were 
separated, and more amazing, men who had been 
fiery Radicals, denouncers of landed oligarchies and 
Church Establishments, found themselves the allies 
of squires and parsons and remained so. This is not 
the place to discuss the subject, but I think the effect 
upon the Society of Friends was greater than has been 
realised. The majority continued to support Gladstone, 
but a considerable minority followed its most 
distinguished member, John Bright, and became 
Unionists. In Mr. Trevelyan’s biography of Bright we 
read: “‘On January 4th, 1886, he (Bright) was visited 
at Rochdale by two gentlemen of importance in the 
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Dublin commercial world, Mr. Jonathan Hogg and 
Mr. Pim, both well-known Liberals and Friends who 
pleaded against Home Rule from the Irish Protestant 
point of view in a manner that had its effect upon 
John Bright.” Those of us who were young at that 
time, and for whom Gladstone was a magnet, probably 
lacked consideration for the motives of those who now 
supported the Conservative Opposition and afterwards 
the Conservative Government; nor, if I remember 
rightly, did they always speak of us in soothing 
language. 

The Home Rule controversy fluttered the dove- 
cotes of Ackworth. The Principal of the Flounders 
and the Principal of the School took different sides. 
William Scarnell Lean agreed with Bright and 
Chamberlain ; Frederick Andrews with Gladstone and 
Morley. It has been said that anyone acquainted 
with their characters could have predicted this result. 
It certainly was so as regards Andrews. I never had 
any doubt about his choice, nor did I doubt the 
whole-heartedness he’ would throw into the contest 
when the election came. The village was confused 
by the Quaker breach. ‘‘ When Mr. Lean and Mr. 
Andrews were both on ’t same side, we knew how to 
vote ; but now we don’t know where we are,” said an 
old inhabitant to one of the Flounders students. 

Sir John Ramsden had voted with the majority 
that had defeated the Home Rule Bill in the House, 
and consequently the Osgoldcross Liberal Association 
had no further use for him. Only six out of one 
hundred and thirty-five members supported him, but 
eighty preferred Mr. John Austin of Castleford, a 
supporter of Gladstone and Home Rule, and so the 
latter was selected with the blessing of Andrews, who 
was chairman of the meeting ; and Sir John Ramsden 
became the Unionist candidate. 

In the campaign that followed Andrews did not 
mince matters ; he was all out for Home Rule and the 
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constituency responded. The Featherstone colliers 
gave a unanimous vote of confidence to Austin and a 
week later rejected one for Ramsden. Osgoldcross 
was not disheartened by the Borough of Pontefract 
which returned Winn of Nostell who was a Unionist, 
but elected Austin by a thousand votes, and celebrated 
the victory with a long procession, led by a man 
bearing a huge axe of cardboard upon which was 
written “ Gladstone’s battle-axe, to strike at the root 
of tyranny.” We triumphed picturesquely “in the 
brave days of old.” 

Mr. Austin and Andrews did not allow the Osgold- 
cross Liberal Association to go to sleep during the six 
years of Unionist Rule between 1886 and 1892, and 
they were ready for action when a general election 
drew near. At the annual meeting of 1892 Andrews 
made a speech which reveals in some measure the 
thoughtsofhismind. All those whoare used to political 
meetings know how little can be learned from a platform 
speech, of the conflict of thought, the doubts, the 
deliberations, the misgivings of the speaker. On such 
occasions the trumpet (or penny-whistle) must give no 
uncertain sound. The orator, with slight alteration, 
adopts Rosalind’s words, ‘‘ And in my heart, lie there 
what hidden fear there will, I’ll have a swashing and 
a martial outside.’’ In this speech Andrews does just 
let us have a glimpse of what was going on inside. 

“ We are looking forward with confidence to the triumphant 
return of the Liberal Party at the approaching General 
Election. It might be that during the year some of them have 
felt the same misgivings he had felt with regard to the policy 
of Home Rule. When they saw the Irish leaders contending 
with one another, when they saw men who had been comrades 
descending to personal recriminations and faction fights in the 
streets of Cork and Waterford, he dare say some of them might 
have asked as he did: ‘ Has Ireland reached that state when 
we may safely commit to her the management of her own 
affairs ?’ He was bound to say that if he had entered upon 
this struggle and taken up the position he had done from a 
personal consideration of the question as to whether Mr. Parnell 
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or any other man was fit to lead the Irish nation, he should 
have been staggered, and shaken from the ground he had 
occupied. But when they remembered that eighty of the 
representatives of Ireland elected by the popular vote called 
for a certain constitutional measure, they must either frankly 
recognise the principle of representative Government which 
had made England the great constitutional power. she was 
to-day, and take the consequences, or they must set up a 
benevolent despotism. He had been in the company of some 
Unionist friends recently, and he found they had receded from 
one position to another. They not only thought now that 
Ireland was not prepared to manage her own affairs, but they 
held that the working-men were moved only by selfish interests, 
So they refused ‘ One man one vote,’ and thought there should 
be certain restrictions of the franchise. He ventured to 
suggest there was selfishness at the other end of the scale 
among the aristocracy and landowners, who for so many years 
had had things in their own hands, and even the middle classes 
had an eye to their own interests. So if at times they felt a 
little doubtful, because some men who had stood in the fore- 
front of the Liberal ranks had left them and joined their 
opponents, let them take courage from the strength of their 
principles, and look with confidence to the triumph of the 
Liberal Party at the next General Election.”’ 


During the election campaign Andrews was once 
more in Pontefract, this time speaking for Mr. Wilson 
of Crofton Hall, the Liberal candidate opposing 
Mr. Winn, of Nostell Priory, who had been Member 
for six years. Again Lord Houghton was his chairman 
and this time Joshua Rowntree, the Member for 
Scarborough, was beside him. Andrews made a 
fighting speech in which he reminded them that 
Winn had done nothing in the past and was not 
likely to do anything in the future, and he described 
the House of Lords, of which Winn’s father and the 
chairman of the meeting were members, as a chamber 
of horrors. His peroration was characteristic. The 
Pontefract Football team had won the Yorkshire 
Challenge Cup (commonly known as “the old tin 
pot ’’). Referring to this, Andrews asked his audience, 
“What did the strength of your team depend upon ? 
The forwards! I have heard them boast that they 
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pushed off the field any team they met. Yes it was the 
forwards. Now then, have you been represented in 
Parliament by a forward? (Cries of No.) Well then, 
now is your opportunity. I call upon you to use the 
same determination and pluck as your football men 
and send Mr. Wilson to be among the forwards who 
are helping our grand old leader.” 

Allusions of this kind delighted the colliers and at 
no place in the division was he more popular than at 
the mining village of Featherstone. The late Joseph 
John Gill was among the audience at the final meeting 
there. It was out of doors and there was a big crowd. 
Two miners were close beside him, ‘‘I say Bill,” said 
one, ‘“ which is Andrews t’ Quaker? Is it that tall 
chap 1’ collars and coofs?” “ Aye lad, that’s him ”’ 
replied his pal, “‘ but, eh mun thaa’ll knaw when he 
begins,’—‘“‘ And he did,” says Mr. Gill. Andrews 
and his friends returned Austin by a great majority 
in 1892 and repeated it in 1895, though the latter 
year was a disastrous one for the Liberal Party generally. 

In his electioneering speeches Andrews emphatic- 
ally expounded his political principles and gave his 
views on the subjects before Parliament and the 
country. He warmly praised Sir William Harcourt’s 
great Budget of 1894. The question of the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales gave him 
an opportunity to speak of religious liberty and the 
disabilities under which Dissenters had suffered in 
recent times. ‘‘ We know Sir John Austin’s son has 
had a promising career at a University. If he 
happened to be born when I was in 1850, he would 
not have been able to pass through the University, 
because of the Tests Bill. It is religious intolerance 
of this sort which strikes at the root of civic liberty. 
It was that religious intolerance which the men who 
composed the majority protested against when they 
carried the second reading of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill.” 
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Nor was he less decided about the Licensing 
Question. ‘‘ They must not believe,” he said, “ that 
the Local Veto Bill would act against the interests of 
the working-men. Nothing of the sort. It would 
put into their hands the power possessed by the land- 
lords and landowners. It would give the working- 
man the key to his own cellar and the opportunity to 
say whether he wanted a public-house in his district 
or not.” 

It was on this question that Andrews and Austin 
(now Sir John) came to grips in 1899. It was a case 
of Greek meeting Greek and there was a spirited tug-of- 
war. Sir John with four other Liberals had voted 
against the Local Veto (Scotland) Bill and his action 
was resented by a number of the leading Liberals. At 
-the meeting of the Liberal Association Andrews 
presided and defined the position of himself and his 
friends; Sir John strenuously defended his action. 
Eventually Albert Linney moved a resolution express- 
ing regret that their Member had allied himself with the 
Tory party and helped defeat a Scotch Bill which 
had the approval of nearly all the Scotch Members. 
Twenty-eight voted for Albert Linney’s resolution 
and twenty-eight against, so the proposition was 
carried by the casting vote of Andrews, the chairman. 
There is no doubt that Andrews hoped and expected 
that the breach would be bridged, at any rate for a 
time, but this was not to be, for Sir John resigned next 
day and appealed again to the constituency. 

Andrews thus found himself in an unexpected and 
unpleasant position. He had no sympathy with those 
futile exquisites who hold up their hands in holy 
horror at the word “party.” He was a party 
politician. He knew that the only way to get your 
principles adopted and your reforms carried is to have 
a majority of men in Parliament of somewhat the 
same way of thinking as yourself. Hence the eager- 
ness to win an election, and hence the necessity for 
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tact and common sense. You may be brim-full of 
ideas and principles, but the receptive power of the 
voter is limited and care is required as to what and how 
much you ladle out ; indeed you have not only to select, 
but to accept; and sometimes passively to support 
measures that do not appeal to you. Only by give 
and take can your party remain an entity and 
accomplish anything whatever. To one who holds 
views like these the issue must be crucial that warrants 
action calculated to cause a split. The advocates of 
Licensing Reform in the Division had decided that 
they could now allow Sir John Austin’s vote to pass 
without expressing their opinion. This was done and 
it was then suggested that the position should be 
discussed with théir Member. But the latter did not 
wait: he correctly gauged his strength and appealed 
from the Association to the Electorate. Andrews was 
doubtful as to the wisdom of fighting, but his Temper- 
ance friends both locally and generally wished to do 
so. One evening when Andrews and his daughter 
were in their little parlour at the School, the maid 
announced Mr. Charles Roberts. Who he was, or 
where he sprang from neither of them knew, but 
he quickly introduced himself as a friend of Sir Wilfred 
Lawson and one who was willing to fight Sir John 
Austin. Margaret Andrews says that when she went 
off to bed, she left her father and his visitor talking 
hard. In a few days Mr. Roberts was adopted as 
candidate and a lively struggle began which Andrews 
and his circle thoroughly enjoyed. The Countess of 
Carlisle and her friends gave Mr. Roberts vigorous 
help, but in some places the Temperance Party had a 
rough reception. Stones were thrown at her Ladyship 
in Goole. It was something new for Andrews to be 
on the unpopular side, and occasionally one or more 
of the staff went with him on the war-path as body- 
guard ; arriving at Castleford one evening they found 
the meeting quite out of hand. A man by the door 
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shouted, ‘‘ We’re not going to hear you to-night 
Mr. Andrews”; but they did, for F.A.’s voice rose 
above the tumult and with a happy allusion to cricket 
(had he not played both for them and against them 
in Castleford?) he stilled the storm and though 
they did not applaud, they listened silently for 
half-an-hour. 

A big poster was displayed all over the district 
asking questions in aggresive type. Andrews first 
saw this as he was driving home, and caught sight 
of his own name, so during lunch Polly Leicester (a 
maid of distinction) was sent to read and report. 
On her return she recited the query, ‘‘ Ask Mr. Andrews 
how it is that he says he is on the side of Democracy 
when he is hobnobbing with the Ariscrockety ? ” 

In addition to Lady Carlisle, Mr. Roberts was 
helped by Mr. Caine, Sir Thomas Whittaker, and Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, but was beaten by nearly three 
thousand votes. 

After the election Sir Wilfred Lawson wrote to 
Andrews : 


““ 50, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
“ July roth, ’99. 
“Dear Mr. Andrews, 

“T just drop a line to you now that the echoes of the great 
fight are dying away. 

“T hope that you are pretty well satisfied with the result 
under all the circumstances. 

“IT know that this position must have been a very trying 
one for yourself, and everyone is much indebted to you for your 
staunch and sturdy fight when perhaps you thought the fighting 
tactics were not quite the wisest. 

“‘T feel sure that the effect on the political world is much 
more good than ill. All knowing men seemed to be 
astonished at the largeness of our poll and I expect that they will 
be cautious in future in flouting the Temperance men. But 
if they are not, we must just repeat the dose until the medicine 
produces the required effect. 

“Tam more and more convinced every day that I live 
that we can never do much really to advance the interests of 
the ‘ masses’ as they are called so long as the Drink Power 
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reigns supreme. If your Osgoldcross fight helps to hasten 
the day of its overthrow it will indeed not have been in vain. 
“Yours truly, 
“WILFRED Lawson.” 


When the General Election came a year later— 
1g00o—Sir Wilfred again wrote to Andrews, urging 
him to bring out a candidate in opposition to Sir 
John Austin. Andrews had no hesitation this time, 
for Austin’s objection to Licensing legislation, and 
perhaps the support he received from Conservatives 
in the Division, had made his Liberalism very thin. 
Dr. Rutherford agreed to stand, and F.A. introduced 
him as “‘a Rugby footballer, whose only sign of 
declension was that he had taken to golf, the refuge 
of athletes in their decline.’”’ He referred to Sir John 
Austin as a Conservative, “‘his leader if elected could 
not be Lord Rosebery, for his lordship had said the 
three great national Reforms most imperatively 
needed were in connection with Temperance, the 
housing of the working classes, and the Army.” 

Sir John resented this criticism and described 
Andrews as a “violent political fanatic.’’ Party 
feeling ran high. The Boer war was going on at that 
time and Dr. Rutherford and his friends were acclaimed 
as pro-Boers; one flamboyant poster shouted ‘‘ Austin 
for Victoria. Rutherford for Kruger. Vote for Austin. 
God save the Queen.” 

This is the sort of thing that tells in war-time. 
Osgoldcross “‘ joined the majority’ and Austin was 
elected by 2,600 votes. 

I frequently talked to Andrews during this inter- 
necine warfare. He queried the tactics adopted on 
Sir John Austin’s resignation, but thought the sequence 
was inevitable. 

In 1904 cameachange. The Conservatives thanked 
Austin for the help he had given, and intimated that 
the time had come for introducing a candidate 
belonging to their own party. Austin was advanced 
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in years and decided not to contest another election. 
The way was now open for the Liberals to join hands 
and Andrews became President of the united forces 
and Joseph Compton Rickett was adopted as 
prospective liberal candidate. 

In the election of 1906 and the two elections of 
1910 he took an active part and the Liberal candidate was 
returned by large majorities. With his usual energy 
Andrews opposed Tariff reform and supported the 
reform of the House of Lords and the Licensing system. 
He spoke earnestly and prophetically against foreign 
entanglements and pleaded for a recognition of the 
brotherhood of nations. Those were the happy days 
when the Liberal party and the Labour party could 
work together. As Andrews put it, speaking after the 
declaration of the poll, ‘‘ When the bell rang in the 
division lobby summoning him to vote, Mr. Rickett 
would also hear the buzzer going which called Labour 
men to go shoulder to shoulder with the Liberals.” 

He was sometimes assisted by members of the School 
staff, all of whom eagerly followed the campaigns. 
While the elections were going on political discussions 
were the order of the day on the Terrace and at the 
supper table. The staffs from both Wings collected 
in the office night after night to hear the results of the 
polling—which then extended over a _ fortnight— 
F.A. the keenest among them all. In rgro, the 
Suffrage question was to the fore and the mistresses 
were suffragists to a woman. Much good-natured 
banter was tossed about between the representatives 
of the two Wings. Readers will remember that in 
his Scarborough days F.A. had led the opposition to 
Women’s Suffrage in the Debating Society, but thirty- 
five years—supported by capable and _ resolute 
daughters—had changed his views. As Margaret 
Andrews said, her father had sat on the fence a long 
time, but had come down on the right side; which 
indeed was true enough. 
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The elections of 1910 were Andrews’s last campaigns 
as President of the Osgoldcross Liberal and Labour 
Association. Before the next election came the 
Osgoldcross Division had disappeared in the recon- 
struction of seats. Ackworth is now part of the 
newly formed Hemsworth constituency. In December, 
1918, when the contest lay between a Labour and 
a Conservative candidate the former was returned 
by a considerable majority. Andrews took little part. 
Coalitions did not appeal to him, and though he had 
some sympathy in some directions with the Labour 
Party it was difficult to assimilate the new outlook 
and to visualise the new aims. In “ the winter of his 
age’ politically, he found himself among “ new faces, 
other minds.”’ If he had lived and if his strength had 
remained unimpaired, it is doubtful whether he would 
again have been an active or official party politician. 

For Andrews, and for many another like him, 
the new conditions were disappointing. He had long 
striven against militarism. But war had come. It 
had been called a war to end war. But would it? 
He was hopeful and doubtful and if he were here to-day 
his doubts would not be diminished. He had worked 
for Temperance, for religious freedom, for Parliamentary 
Reform, for Irish Home Rule. The latter was nearing 
fulfilment; but the others were submerged by 
industrial questions and there was little response when 
they were mentioned in public meetings. The Liberal 
party of the past had gone; like King Arthur it could 
say, “I perish by this people which I made.” 

Andrews’s need for expression found an outlet 
in speaking on the League of Nations, and in its 
advocacy he felt that he was helping a little to heal the 
wounds of the world. 

The men and women who take part in the party 
politics of the constituencies are many and various. 
Their motives and activities are diverse and complex, 
but visiting the House of Commons I have sometimes 
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thought it would be interesting (and impossible) to 
compute the time, the work, the real ability, that had 
been voluntarily given to influence and effect the choice 
of the legislators sprawling about the benches in front 
ofme. Great Heavens! I have exclaimed, what neglect 
of homes and businesses; what torrents of words 
and cataracts of cheers; what exercise of first-class 
minds and motor cars, and now look! and listen! 
It is as if all the waters of the Amazon had been needed 
to make the Serpentine! Far be it from me to say the 
members are not worth it, but the thought is arresting. 

Among the men who have thus devoted themselves 
to the guidance and assistance of a party in their own 
constituencies Andrews may fairly take a prominent 
place. He had no axe to grind and he brought 
experience and judgment to its councils and a wise 
and tolerant knowledge of human strength and 
weakness. I have heard it said that his gift as a 
public speaker was worth a thousand votes. I should 
say myself that this gift plus his personality was worth 
double that number. As a platform speaker he ranked 
high. Indeed he had few superiors. It may be 
admitted that some of his addresses and some of his 
sermons were somewhat lacking in reserve. This did 
not apply to his speeches on political platforms where 
some excess may be pardoned and is even desirable. 
It is true he was fond of purple passages, but excellent 
judges and critics admit that he had real eloquence. 
Nor was his speaking all froth. John Morley has said, 
“A political leader does well to strive to keep our 
democracy historic.’”’ Andrews did this and he applied 
his wide knowledge of history in a way that all could 
understand. His speaking was rarely, if ever, over 
the heads of his audience. He alluded to Cromwell, 
Pym, Walpole and Lord North as examples or warnings, 
and for the moment these men became real and 
familiar to his audience even though some of those 
present had never heard the names before. He 
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quoted Lincoln, Bright and Gladstone and he so 
rendered the quotations that his listeners were never 
bored, but for the time being came under the spell 
of these historic figures. 

Andrews did not often explain complicated Acts 
or Bills before Parliament, but by allusion and 
illustration probably taught as much as many a one 
who goes into elaborate detail. He did not overdo 
the moral and ethical side of his subjects, but no one 
ever doubted that his aims were high and that he 
had at heart the welfare of the people. A host of men 
and women in the West Riding of Yorkshire have 
testified to the beneficent effect produced by his 
speaking and example during his political life. 


XV. 


THE NINETIES 


N March, 1889, Thomas Puplett and John Bright 
[=< away. In different directions both these 

men left their mark on Andrews’s life and thought, 

the former as teacher and friend; the latter as hero 
and ideal. Andrews as a schoolboy resented Puplett’s 
unflagging strictness. Master and pupil did not 
appreciate one another. It is therefore pleasant to 
know that in later years an affectionate friendship grew 
between the young headmaster and his old teacher. 

I have already spoken of Andrews’s admiration for 
John Bright, whose character and work appealed to 
him. I have heard it said that if F.A. had adopted a 
political career he would have attained Cabinet rank. 
He might have done, but I doubt whether his retention 
of office would have lasted long. As with Bright, he 
would have probably retired on the intrusion of the 
unacceptable. Like Bright again, it is doubtful if he 
possessed much constructive ability, and it would appear 
that both of them were better fitted to assail and 
overthrow national abuses and to expound the right of 
the people to govern themselves, than to initiate and 
frame legislation or deal withinternational complications. 
I am trying to indicate that Bright was his ideal because 
their political minds were fashioned in the same mould, 
and both possessed unusual power to express their 
views. 

When talking of Bright’s oratory. Andrews was 
fond of telling how, when he was a young man and eager 
to acquire the art of speaking, he went to Birmingham 
to hear Bright. It was an expensive journey for him 
in those days, but he hoped to be recompensed by ‘“‘ the 
tips’’ he picked up. Then he went on to say how 
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John Bright rose to speak and the next thing Andrews 
knew was that he found himself standing on his chair 
and cheering the finish of the peroration. He felt he 
had been done! The manner of delivery was so perfect, 
gesture and speech so attuned—no tricks of the trade 
protruded, to learn or to avoid. 

In October, 1891, Andrews was present and spoke 
when Bright’s statue was unveiled by John Morley at 
Rochdale. He made one of his most felicitous speeches. 
After alluding to Bright’s eloquence and fearless 
upholding of principle, he went on: ‘“‘ But once John 
Bright was a Rochdale lad, undistinguished from scores 
of his companions; once a boy at Ackworth School, 
where he escaped what he himself styled the disadvantage 
of a classical education. There are traditions of him 
at Ackworth, but none that prophesy future greatness. 
Rumour says that he began his reforming career by 
protesting against the dietary; the meat in the hash, 
or lobscouse, was conspicuous by its absence, and the 
puddings unlike what he would have had the British 
constitution, were too solid and substantial. But there 
is no special mark of genius here, for is it not the 
prerogative of all school boys to grumble?”’ Andrews 
concluded with these words: “‘ You, Mr. Morley, have 
yourself told us how Richard Cobden, wandering one 
day through the aisles of Westminster Abbey, was told 
by his companion that when his work was done he too 
should rest there. ‘I hope not, I hope not,’ was 
Cobden’s reply. ‘My spirit could not rest in peace 
among these men of war. No, no, cathedrals are not 
meant to contain the remains of such men as Bright and 
me.’ And so he is laid to rest on his own Sussex Downs 
almost in sight of the sea which his policy had crowded 
with vessels bearing the produce of other lands to every 
clime, and in ¢#is manufacturing town are laid the 
remains of your townsman, whilst his statue stands 
yonder amid the busy haunts of men, to every Rochdale 
citizen an inspiration and a hope.” 
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The Committee’s report for 1891 speaks of much 
illness and the General Meeting was not held that 
year. The effect on the School is revealed in the 
narrative of ‘‘ The School Year,’’ where the writer tells 
‘‘ How the half-year which had opened with such bright 
prospects was clouded by the presence of death amongst 
us, and how during the weeks that followed we lived 
literally one day at a time; how all our thought and 
sympathy were centred round some bed of suffering in 
the Nursery, the Middle Passage, or at the Farm.” 

Speaking at the close of his career Andrews said the 
two great trials of a schoolmaster’s life were epidemics 
of sickness and “ moral pestilence.” Of the first, he 
said, there had been comparatively few occasions when 
it had been his lot to watch by the sick-bed and see the 
vigorous young life slowly but surely ebbing away, and 
to sympathise with the sorrowing parents; but each 
one had left its mark and none were forgotten : “ Still 
at times their shadowy forms float by in memory’s 
vision with a thought of what might have been.” The 
lines quoted by the grave of one little girl were often 
in his mind: ‘‘ Death cannot long divide, for is it not as 
though the rose that climbed my garden wall had 
blossomed on the other side ? ”’ 

In times of sickness F.A.’s sympathetic and cheerful 
personality were great assets. The sufferers were never 
out of his thoughts; his girls and boys were all his 
children ; fortunately he had confidence in Dr. Wood 
and his successor, and in the devoted nurses who one 
after another served the School so well. He was never 
long absent from the Nursery—early in the morning 
and almost every hour during the day, and frequently 
at night he was there—asking if he could give help or 
share responsibility. The patients looked forward to 
his coming. He said the right word to each. ‘“‘ They 
thought me dying of pneumonia,” writes an Australian 
old scholar, “‘ but he pulled me through by bribery. 
He would read ‘St. Nicholas’ to me for half-an-hour 
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if I would drink a cup of beef-tea. He was more like 
a father than a headmaster, and in my memory I shall 
always see and hear him as in those suffering days when 
I lay and listened for his footsteps. I was a motherless 
little thing, and one day he knelt by my bed and taking 
my hands in his said, ‘ Little Emmie, wouldst thou like 
me to pray for thee as if thou wert my own little girl ?’ 
I nodded my head and can remember the comforting 
feeling that all was well if F.A. was there.” 

His care for the invalids did not make him forget 
those who were well. He made a special effort to keep 
the School cheerful in these times of stress, and the 
scholars of 18q1 still recall his reading of “‘ Vice Versa ”’ 
and the Dotheboys Hall chapter of “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
Though the laugh was against himself as a schoolmaster, 
he enjoyed as much as anyone the plight of Papa 
Bultitude after his handling of the wishing-stone and 
the plight of Papa Squeers after his handling by 
Nicholas, ‘“‘a mask of brooses both blue and green, 
likewise two forms are steepled in his goar.”’ 

Early in the nineties, F.A. went with a party to 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine. The party was 
called the ‘‘ Reunion Pilgrimage ”’ and consisted mainly 
of clergymen, ministers and schoolmasters. Lewis 
Percy Headley was his companion and from him I 
learn that F.A. was as usual the life of the company. 
Yet he took his tour seriously. In and around 
Jerusalem he always carried his Bible. In a letter 
to his scholars from Jerusalem he said, “‘ At the 
foot of the hill is the Garden of Gethsemane, into 
which we went and read the touching narrative of the 
Saviour’s desertion by even his chosen friends.” 
Those who heard have not forgotten his reading nor his 
few and simple words as he pictured the pathetic scene. 

At Athens it was of Paul he thought, and seated 
upon Mars Hill one Sunday morning he read the 
Apostle’s address: ‘“‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious.” 
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He carried one or other of Ruskin’s books 
when in Florence, and Venice, and Hawthorne’s 
‘Transformation ’’ when in Rome, and although he 
never pretended to be a connoisseur of Art, nor an 
archeologist, he accumulated material for his lessons 
in class and for many interesting lectures. 

When they visited the Egyptian tombs, Headley 
recalls F.A.’s long legs dangling on either side of a 
diminutive donkey amid clouds of dirty sand. It 
must have been then that one of his old pupils, seeing 
the ‘‘ Reunion Pilgrimage ”’ thus advancing would not 
admit that such as they could be her countrymen and 
women, when lo! from their midst advanced a tall 
figure in white, who greeted her by the once familiar 
nickname, “‘ Well, Tweedledee, and how art thou ? ”’ 
She had not seen F.A. since her schooldays, but he seldom 
forgot a face. 

The Bishop of Worcester had joined the party in 
Palestine, and he was appropriately one of the company 
on board their yacht when F.A.—having learned that 
it would not be considered too personal—read Miss 
Manners’s diverting poem, ‘The Bishop and the 
Caterpillar.” F.A. was in his element and allowed no 
point to miss his clerical audience. 

He and Headley found a crowd to meet them on 
their return. From Dover they drove to ‘“ The 
Wilderness,’’ the home of Headley’s father, and here 
F.A. gave a humorous account of the trip to a large 
family gathering. 

In 1893 Frederick Andrews became the eleventh 
President of the Old Scholars’ Association. His address 
is informing, because he ran over the changes that had 
taken place during the sixteen years of his headmaster- 
ship and indicated the developments still urgently 
needed, thus revealing in some measure the state of the 
School thirty years ago. He began with a generous 
recognition of his predecessor’s work in reorganising the 
basis and system of education. During his own day, 
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he said, some advance had been made in technical and 
scientific training. Definite manual instruction was 
given. A Chemical Laboratory had been instituted. 
There was a Natural History Society of nine years’ 
standing and the inestimable boon of the Centenary 
Celebration—the Centre Library—had been of 
incalculable good to both teachers and scholars. Eight 
years ago ‘“‘a Temple of Music ”’ had arisen on the girls’ 
side and from the West Wing came “a thousand 
melodies unheard before.’? On the boys’ side was a 
gymnasium provided by the old scholars. New 
industries had been started, mat and basket making, 
“which,” he prophetically explained, “‘ will qualify 
those who take part in them to perform with ease 
their tasks should they ever emulate the old Quaker 
worthies who, for conscience sake, found their rest 
in prison.”’ Finally he mentioned the annual voluntary 
subscriptions of his scholars towards the “‘ Day in the 
Country” fund for slum children; and for the “ Mrs. 
Andrews’ Cot”’ in the Children’s Hospital. 

Having thus told what had been done, he went on 
to mention what was still wanted : 

“TI recall the anecdote,’’ he said, “‘ concerning 
Chief Justice Coleridge, who, when he was in America, 
stayed on the banks of the Potomac with the United 
States’ Attorney General. The Chief Justice said, 
‘This looks a wide river; you say it was here that 
Washington threw a dollar across? Do you think he 
really did; or is it a legend?’ The American 
answered, ‘It would ill become me to belittle the father 
of my country ; undoubtedly it is true, but you must 
remember that in those days a dollar went farther than 
it does now.’ Andrews added, “I am afraid our 
dollar will have to enormously extend its purchasing 
power, if all our wanteds are to be soon provided.” 

A roof for the Swimming Bath; further facilities 
for technical training ; increased comfort in the dormi- 
tories ; a physical recreation mistress; and increased 
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remuneration for the masters, “‘so that every school in 
the Kingdom shall not compete for our choicest material 
and at any moment win them from us.” 

These were the wanteds; and the Old Scholars’ 
Association could not do much with a credit balance of 
£65 ; yet, although the purchasing power of one dollar 
had not extended, F.A. with the assistance of time and 
friends, got all his wanteds, and indeed saw other crops 
arise and harvested them also. 

F.A. was an admirer of Thring; he may not have 
attached quite so much importance as the Uppingham 
Master did to “‘ the adaptation of structure to training,” 
because with him the human element loomed so large, 
but he did what he could to strengthen the ‘‘almighty 
wall,” as Thring briefly termed school-structure. In 
1895 the new workshop was opened and in 1898 the 
bath was covered in and was formally opened by 
Francis Godlee, the Chairman of the School Committee, 
after which Joseph Spence Hodgson, Secretary of the 
Old Scholars’ Association, swimmer, elocutionist and 
statistician, wearing silk hat and frock coat, dived into 
the water. The School diarist says, “‘ To celebrate this 
great event we had sausages for dinner.” 

In his address at the ensuing General Meeting, 
Andrews alluded to the renovation of the “ beautiful 
and spacious bath”’ and added, “‘ legends had already 
begun to spring up; one small boy had written home to 
say that the bath was nine feet at the deepest end 
and that it took him (F.A.) up to his chin.” 

Results soon followed this improvement; during 
the succeeding half, thirty-eight girls learned to swim 
and five girls swam the half-mile. Now (1923) there 
are not six children in the School who cannot swim and 
many can do the half-mile and not a few of the boys a 
mile or more. 

It was during the General Meeting of 1898 that Sir 
Joseph Whitwell Pease laid the foundation stone of the 
Fothergill Hall, and in his chatty address he illustrated 
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the changes that had taken place in half a century both 
in the country and the School. He told how his grand- 
father, Edward Pease, “‘ the father of railways,’’ when 
attending the Ackworth Committee, rode on horseback 
at seven miles an hour from Darlington to York, where 
he stayed with Samuel Tuke, going on to Ackworth 
next day, his first business there being to subscribe 
a guinea to provide whiskey-punch for the members 
of the Committee, and he contrasted the time his grand- 
father had for deliberation during his leisurely ride 
with the six hours that elapsed between the speaker 
leaving London and addressing them at that moment. 
He concluded with a story of the penny notes that took 
the place of money in the days of long ago. A boy who 
left Ackworth in 1826 was requested by his father to 
count twenty shillings worth of copper, and, being a 
long time in doing it, the following dialogue took place. 


Father: Hasn’t ta dun yet ?”’ 


Son: “No, I can hardly tell ha’pennies from pennies.” 
Father: ‘‘ What, an thaas been fower years at Ackworth.” 
Son: “I never saw a penny or a ha’penny all the time I 


was there.” 


The Fothergill Hall was formally opened at the 
General Meeting of 1899 by Henry Thompson, one of 
the best friends that Ackworth ever had, and whom 
Andrews introduced as scholar, apprentice, master 
and committee-man. He made an admirable speech 
that is given in the A.O.S.A. Report for 1899, and is 
worth reading now. He spoke of the beautiful room as 
a most admirable extension of the institution founded 
by Dr. Fothergill, one hundred and twenty years ago, 
and he claimed that there was just as much need for 
Ackworth School and kindred institutions as there ever 
was, and in some senses even more. 

Andrews expressed his thanks and that of the staff 
for the gift of the noble hall. Theidea, he said, did not 
spring from the Committee or from the School authorities 
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but from the heart of a loyal old scholar who wanted to 
show his gratitude. He went on to say that they strove 
at Ackworth to carry out the dictum of Edward Thring, 
whom he styled “‘ the prince of schoolmasters,” that the 
first necessity in a true school is that every boy, be he 
clever or stupid, must have proper individual attention 
paid to him—and at Ackworth this, of course, applied 
toevery girl. ‘‘ I hope,” he concluded, “ the thought of 
the individual will never leave us, but here in this hall 
we see, not the individual, but the corporate life of the 
School, enshrined—with the blessing of our Father in 
Heaven—to transform the sacred memories of the old 
Reading Room to the Fothergill Hall. The glory of 
the old house has been great ; may the glory of this 
house be even greater.” 

He had offered prizes for poems by the girls and 
boys on the old and new Reading Rooms, and four were 
chosen. Unfortunately I have not these to quote, but 
Joseph Spence Hodgson has left on record the unprized 
effort of one aspirant, two verses of which I will give, 
as they put the matter in a nutshell: 


It stands a model of grace 
The workmanship of man, 
It is beginning its race 
With electricity working a fan. 


The foundation stone was laid 
By good Sir Joseph Pease, 

And the new Reading Room was made 
In sight of laburnum trees. 


I have frequently heard F.A. say that of all the 
developments in his reign none pleased him so much as 
those which gave space for the girls in their leisure 
time. He told the old scholars in 1892 how cramped 
was the playground, and what an unhealthy area to 
stroll about in when several games of cricket were going 
on the same time. Then he invited the Association to 
assist in the good work, with the result, two years later 
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both the large asphalt and grass playgrounds were 
made, the shrubberies were planted and laid out with 
winding walks—a delightful pleasuance of which an 
old scholar writes : 


But well I wote by triall, that this same 
All other pleasant places did excell 


whether you wanted to loiter with your chums or swing 
a hammock on Sunday afternoons.” 

Before they got their new playground the girls were 
launching out. They played their first cricket match 
with an outside team when Miss Bayes brought the 
Mount eleven from York on May 28th, 1892. Miss 
Fry was the Ackworth captain, and her team triumphed 
gloriously. A year later the Ackworth eleven visited 
York and after a good match the home side won by five 
runs. On the return of the defeated team Miss Fry 
would like to have given F.A. the slip, but it was not 
to be done. He was waiting for her, stroking his nose. 
“ How was it thou lost the game, Ella?” he asked. 
When his girls had been successful he was by the 
vestibule door, leading the cheers that greeted their 
return. He knew all about the scores before they were 
out of the carriage, and the top scorer on one victorious 
occasion tells me that it was the proudest moment of 
her life when he lifted her down and saluted her, saying, 
“Well done, my dear.”’ 

The Girls’ outside matches were few, so games were 
arranged among themselves and their Ackworth friends 
and in these F.A. frequently took part. The families 
of Linney, Andrews and Lean raised a side in 1893, 
which was beaten by the girls; and we read in the 
diaries of these days of other opposing forces. 
It was surely as it should be that the admirers of 
Elizabeth Fry were too strong for the admirers of 
William Penn. Sad to relate ‘‘ History went down 
before Geography,” but then the latter had the aid of 
six teachers. In “‘ Scott v. Dickens ’—the players took 

ul 
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the names of characters—‘‘ Ivanhoe walked majestic- 
ally to the wicket amid ringing cheers, but after a short 
innings, was bowled by Betsy Trotwood.” 

These original sides were not confined to the girls. 
One is alluded to in a boy’s letter of the early nineties, 
from which I will quote a few sentences : 


Dear Father and Mother, 

Thanks very much for the braces, toothbrush, sweets, 
etc. When the toothbrush came everyone asked me if it was 
arazor. We’re having a match between “ Lines and no-Lines.” 
The no-Lines are licking the Lines. Mr. Andrews says, “ The 
Saints are shewing the Sinners what they’re made of.’”” On 
Saturday the girls 1st eleven play against the Albion. Last 
night we went to hear the nightingale. I heard it I think, 
but we had a jolly walk. 


Hockey, as we know it to-day, was not played by 
the girls until 1897; before then a short stick and a soft 
ball were used; but modern rules and play have not 
increased the excitement and enthusiasm aroused by 
the Bedroom tournaments and still unforgotten is the 
prowess of No. 8 in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

F.A. may have been slow to advocate the political 
rights of women, but he had never any doubts as to the 
outdoor rights of girls. 

It was in 1895 that the Flounders was removed to 
Leeds. This was a loss to Ackworth, for the two 
institutions had been intimately connected for nearly 
half a century, the students had been familiar figures 
in the Meeting and on the Green and in the playing 
fields, and for twenty years the Principals, William 
Scarnel Lean and his wife, had associated themselves 
with the life of the School. They attended the social 
gathering that preceded the summer holiday, and William 
Lean read Lowell’s ‘‘ Singing Leaves.” All present 
were sorry to think that when they heard his beautiful 
voice again, it would be the voice of a visitor. Andrews 
regretted the change. It was true Leeds was not far 
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away, but William Lean’s place in the meeting for 
worship could not be filled and the responsibility of 
those who remained was much increased. He made an 
appeal to his staff for help and met with a generous 
response. Speaking at the Yearly Meeting, Andrews 
said he regretted for the sake of Ackworth School the 
removal of the Flounders Institute from their midst. 
What was to be done with the Institute building 
situated in the heart of their estate ? Was there not 
any wealthy Friend who wanted a country house, who 
would come to reside there and act as a sort of pastor 
to the children, holding social gatherings and assisting 
them in other ways? Friends need not go abroad to 
find splendid opportunities for mission service.” F.A. 
made many successful appeals. This was not one of 
them. 

In June, 1900, the School suffered another loss, 
Albert Linney, the Senior Master, passed away. He 
had been a teacher in the School for nearly thirty years, 
yet he was only fifty-seven when he died. Although 
he missed the headmastership, he was not embittered 
or narrowed by disappointment ; indeed, his personality 
sweetened and his outlook expanded. A year before 
his death he was President of the A.O.S.A., and in his 
address, which he entitled ‘‘ Ackworth School, a Record 
of Change,” he dwelt on the structural developments 
and their effect, unconsciously confirming Thring’s 
valuation of the ‘‘almighty wall.” 

At the close he thanked the Association for selecting 
its President from the teaching staff. ‘“‘ Those of you 
who are old pupils,’’ he said, “‘ know that we made many 
mistakes, but I assure you we know it even better than 
you do, and we recognise thankfully the forgiving spirit 
which throws a glamour over your schooldays.” 

In truth it may be said that if the School had 
developed, Albert Linney had done also. He once said 
that he looked upon some of his past years of work as 
years of failure, because of his needless severity and 
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because of opportunities missed for kindly deeds. 
Probably these feelings arose from a too-sensitive 
memory, but there is no doubt that as he grew older 
he mellowed and became a more gracious teacher. 

Andrews deeply felt his death. He often said, both 
in private and public, that during the twenty-three years 
he had been Headmaster, it was to Albert Linney he 
turned for counsel and help, and he was glad to know 
that both he and his staff had in some small measure 
shown their appreciation during his lifetime. Many 
parents told of their indebtedness in words which may 
be epitomised in those of a mother of three boys who 
wrote, ‘‘ I feel a debt of gratitude to him hard to express 
for the deep, Christian influence he exercised over my 
boys. They all loved him.” 

A few years later, when F.A. was President of the 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers, he concluded his address 
with a reference to Albert Linney : 

“T should like to dwell upon personal reminiscences 
—what I owe to the personality of my own teachers ; 
to the help given to me as a poor boy by the bounty 
of those who thought with John Knox that, ‘ Ilka 
scholar is something added to the riches of the Common- 
wealth’; what I owe to colleagues—may I mention 
one, Albert Linney, who kept his heart young and his 
mind fresh, and his interest and influence for good 
undiminished right to the end, so that, when one 
of his pupils heard of his death, he set off at 
once on a pilgrimage to the grave of his old master, 
whose quiet, consistent, Christian character had acted 
as a lodestone to attract him—amidst the temptations 
of youth—to all that was pure and good. Thank God 
there are such men. I, for my part—to quote once 
more—‘ would rather be one of them than Emperor 
of half the world.’ ” 
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THE PLAYING FIELDS 


Still the balls ring upon the sun-lit grass, 
Still the big elms, deep-shadowed, watch the play ; 
The ordered game and loyal conflict pass 

The hours of May. 


REDERICK ANDREWS will always be associated 
EB with cricket, and his fame as a cricketer over- 

shadows the part he took in other athletics. Old 

scholars of his early days also remember him as 
a prominent player at both hockey and football. 

Association football was introduced soon after F.A. 
became Headmaster. Judged by modern standards 
he was not a high-class player, but he was keen and 
untiring (sometimes as centre-forward, sometimes as 
half-back), and this made up for his lack of skill. 

“What curious figures,”’ says one of the players, 
““we must have looked in those early years, with our 
red sweaters, a yellow cross on the left side, long trousers 
tucked into short socks, and ordinary black boots! 
Later on F.A. sported a famous pair of red stockings. 
Repeated visits to the School laundry had somewhat 
altered the original colour and it was this that caused 
Paul Brun—a French master in the School at the time— 
to say as we came up from the football field, ‘ Mr. 
Andrews have de legs of a cock!’ ”’ 

F.A.’s enthusiasm for the game is shown by an 
incident that occurred in 1883, when there was a 
match between Scotland and England at Bramall 
Lane, Sheffield. There had been a deep fall of snow 
and he telegraphed to see if the ground was fit for play. 
When the answer was received there was only just time 
to catch the train. He seized his coat and in company 
with three masters, Alfred Binyon, Fred Webb and 
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J. W. Matthews, rushed to the station to catch an 
excursion train due at two o'clock. The train was 
just moving off as they tore across the platform, where 
his predecessor, George Satterthwaite, was waiting to 
go in the opposite direction. They had neither time 
nor breath to explain anything to him, and great was 
their amusement at the puzzled expression on his face. 
No incident could emphasise better the change that 
ten years had made in the headship of the School. 

Soon after Andrews came to Ackworth the tennis 
court was marked out on the Boys’ Terrace and this 
for many years was the only one. F.A. at once became 
fond of the game and appreciated the courts made later 
in the West Wing. He was a keen player night up to 
the time of his retirement, when he was seventy-one. 
His placing all over the court was excellent and his 
height made him a formidable opponent when close up 
at the net. Over and over again he was in the final 
at the Open Easter Tournaments, and this occurred 
several times when he had passed sixty. 

He was fond of skating, and of Ackworth’s speciality, 
the big slide, which he did not abandon until he was 
forty. To appreciate this, it must be remembered that 
the slide was made by pouring down water from the 
Terrace to the dial, in the Great Garden—a distance of 
one hundred and fifty yards; that when the sliding 
began a hundred and twenty boys and masters followed 
one another as fast as they could go and return; that 
the business was done by squatting down in the position 
known as “‘ little man ”’ ; that often there were “‘ trains ”’ 
one boy holding on to the back of another; that the 
disaster of one slider meant the downfall of legions and 
that frequently the whole course was littered with bodies, 
rolling as best they might out of the way of yelling hurri- 
canes that came sweeping down one after another. 

I have already alluded to Andrews’s swimming. In 
the course of his life he sampled the waters of Jordan, 
the Dead Sea, the Mediterranean, the hot lakes in the 
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Rockies and the Black Swan River in Australia. He 

went many holidays on his cycle and when age at last 

seer him to golf, he often rode long distances to the 
nks. 

It has sometimes been said that in the early days of 
F.A.’s rule, the masters on the boys’ side were appointed 
because of their skill as cricketers. I do not think that 
this is a fair criticism and certainly the members of the 
Committee must share the responsibility, because all 
such appointments were made with their knowledge and 
approval. At any rate the result was satisfactory, for 
the education did not suffer while the athletics developed. 
All old scholars will be familiar with the sumptuous 
volume called ‘“‘ Ackworth Games,” edited by S. 
Atkinson, and will have read the article by A. G. Linney 
entitled “ Fifty Years of Ackworth Cricket.’”” There 
they will have learned not only about the prowess of 
F.A. himself, but of his efficient lieutenants, who were 
around him in the eighties and nineties. I need not 
allude to many of these, but it will not be invidious to 
mention John Barringer, Fred Robinson, Albert Pollard, 
Travis Mills of Somerset County, the brilliant Cambridge 
University all-rounder, Ernest Wells, and Ashby Lester, 
afterwards Captain of the Philadelphia team that visited 
England. Among the boys in this period was Roy 
Collinson, whom F.A. has told me was one of the two 
best boy players during his day ; the other being J. A. 
Stout, who flourished at a later period. Collinson has 
since played for both Yorkshire and Norfolk. These 
were great names, but I am sure they will all admit 
that F.A.’s chief supporter was Alfred Binyon. Many 
times I have heard F.A. say Binyon was not only the 
finest cricketer at Ackworth, but the best player there 
has ever been in the Society of Friends. He excelled 
in every department of the game and had circum- 
stances permitted he would have been good enough to 
play in any company, an opinion expressed by Dr. E. M. 
Grace, W.G.’s elder brother. He was associated with 
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Ackworth nearly all the time that Andrews was Head- 
master, and I am much indebted to him for writing the 
narrative of F.A.’s cricket career. 

I do not think I need apologise for giving so much 
space in this biography to cricket, because three-fourths 
of the old scholars who have kindly contributed their 
recollections have mentioned the pride they felt in their 
Headmaster as a cricketer. 


F.A. AS A CRICKETER 
By ALFRED E. BINYON 


Although Andrews took part in other games it is 
with cricket that he will ever be associated. During 
his apprenticeship days he more than fulfilled the 
promise he gave as a schoolboy. I have often heard 
him say that the innings that gave him the greatest 
pleasure was the 131 not out that he made for the 
Flounders when playing against the School. The date 
must have been the autumn of 1871, or summer of 1872, 
though there is no mention of this in the old score book 
which is open before me as I write. In this book there 
is a space for “ observations,” and here Dr. Wood 
wrote opposite a big score made by F.A. against 
Wakefield Grammar School, “‘ Would grace a County 
eleven.’’? Late on in the same book, Albert Pollard 
having failed to score against Bootham, remarks in his 
own hand-writing, “‘ Died Pollard as a fool dieth!” 
Isn’t that characteristic of the man ? 

It was always most inspiring to see the serious 
interest F.A. took in all the matches on the playground. 
It is 8.10 a.m. and already the top bench and the 
terrace wall have their line of spectators, whilst the 
girls’ first-class schoolroom and some of the bedroom 
windows have also their share of devotees. It is 
Yorkshire v. The Rest, and he was always keen for the 
white rose to win. Out comes F.A. straight from his 
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breakfast table, running across the terrace with his 
short quick steps, a pair of those brown thick-toed 
so-called football slippers on. He hands his coat to a 
small boy to hold and takes his guard. The girls’ green 
has not been mown for some time, and so holds the dew 
and the ball is wet ; in consequence, instead of his well- 
known swing forward and then back till the bat is 
level with his right shoulder, he holds it near the ground 
and thus stops several balls that keep very low. Then, 
as the effects of the bacon and eggs disappear and he has 
a better sight of the ball, he begins to score all round 
the wicket. Soon the spectators on the terrace wall 
have to move quickly as he gets hold of a loose one on 
the off. Now there is a scurry on the top bench as a 
straight hard drive comes crashing against the dining- 
room wall. Then a window goes in No. IV. bedroom, or 
the ball is landed on the centre roof, whilst from the other 
end it is driven time after time against the wire railings 
or over them into the Great Garden. What a judge of 
a short run he is, and what runs he steals in order that 
his partner shall gain confidence by breaking his duck. 
Sometimes after making several short runs he stops 
his partner with his well-known “ No, I’m not coming, 
I gotstuckup.”’ Or he enquires, ‘‘ Was that rather too 
close ?’’ How he backs up after every ball and runs 
his bat well in his long reach, enabling him to steal 
many a short run with impunity. How many times I 
wonder have we heard him advise a young batsman 
not to run with his bat like an old woman flourishing 
an umbrella! I think I am correct in saying that F.A. 
never had a true cut, either square or late, but in place 
of it he had a very effective stroke from a fast bowler 
that went off between point and third man. Then, 
too, it was difficult to place your short leg for him; 
his old-fashioned shot between his legs, in the 
place of a glance or forcing stroke, gave him many a 
‘run. But it was his wonderful eye and long reach that 
served him best. His style, like W.G.’s, was practically 
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his own, and though he played both back and forward, 
he was not a model for a young player. 

But now it is recess time and the game is resumed. 
Perhaps it is drawing to a close and anxious eyes are 
directed towards the clock as the hands point to 11.25. 
It is the days of half-years, remember, and not terms, 
and we have no public examinations in front of us. 
Everyone is worked up to such a pitch of excitement 
that F.A. thinks (and I feel sure quite wisely) that we 
had better play to a finish and so ten minutes is taken 
from School time and the game is won and lost. 

I recall the annual match between boys and masters. 
F.A. is anxious to give the former a sporting chance, so 
when we have had the regular team bowlers on for some 
time he takes the ball himself and goes on once again 
atthe bottomend. I never knew him bowl at the end 
nearest the terrace. ‘‘ William, wilt thou go close in 
at point—a trifle in front rather than square; Albert, 
wilt thou take the wicket and Alfred in the long field 
keep near the matron’s room.”’ Then the procession 
begins. With an ambling shuffle up to the wicket and 
a back foot dragged well across the line (why was he 
never “no balled” ?) F.A. would bowl his lobs with a 
slight leg break. What destruction he wrought!!! 
If the poor boy played at the pitch he was bowled, if 
he played back he was caught at silly point, if he slogged 
the long field had him. When a wild swipe resulting in 
a skyer followed a brilliant boundary, he would chuckle 
as he quoted from ‘“‘Tom Brown’s School Days” “‘ Alas, 
my son Jack! the enemy is too old for thee ”’ ! 

No doubt his bowling was poor stuff, but to see a 
great bearded man running up to the wicket and that 
man the Headmaster—to know that three yards away 
were a Safe pair of hands waiting to snap you up and the 
same fate awaited you in the long field—why, the boys 
often were out before they were in. 

F.A.’s pluck has been mentioned as one of his great 
assets. We were playing at Monk Bretton near Barnsley 
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in the early eighties. The pitch was poor and we knew 
the bowling was fast. F.A. altered his batting order, 
putting himself in first. The bowling turned out faster 
even than we expected and the wicket bumpier. It was 
a case of hitting or getting hit. Soon F.A.got well on 
to one and drove it clean out ofthe ground. “By gum,” 
a spectator was heard to say, ‘‘ when that long legged 
chap gets hod o’ them they do gang.”” I should explain 
that we were playing across a long narrow field, with 
fields of a similar shape on either side of us. Soon after 
this F.A. made a huge drive right over the bowler’s 
head. ‘‘ Eh, Sitha,’’ said the spectator. “It’s out 
o’ this field—it’s o’er t’next, it’s intul t’next and it’s 
gooin yet.”” The result of our captain’s pluck in thus 
taking the post of danger was that courage returned 
to other members of the team, and we finally won the 
match comfortably. 

I remember two still more emphatic instances of 
his pluck and they both occurred when playing against 
Crofton. In the first of these we were on our own 
ground and I will quote Albert Pollard’s account of 
what happened, written for the ‘‘ Natural History 
Journal’: 

“The School innings began disastrously, the wicket 
getting more difficult and the bowlers were well on the 
spot. When seven wickets were down for thirteen, 
even the most hopeful of us despaired. The spectators, 
thinking all was over, were beginning to leave the field. 
But a match is never lost till it is won. Mr. Andrews 
was in capital form, stopping several deadly shooters 
and timing his hits finely. The eighth wicket fell at 
twenty-four. Brady took the bat and played his part 
admirably—straight bat and cool head—leaving the 
run-getting to his partner, but he succumbed at thirty- 
five, and “ Daddy” Thistlethwaite—the last man— 
made his appearance. Seven to beat—the excitement 
was now intense—a few more singles were scored, two 
to tie; three to win. At this juncture Andrews 
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received a very bad blow in the face from a bumping 
ball, but though quite unable to see, he remained at the 
wicket. However ‘ Daddy’ was equal to the occasion 
and mowed one round to leg in fine style for two. A 
hard throw at the wicket cleverly planned by Andrews 
resulted in a single, and the School had won.” 

In 1896 the Crofton men had made ninety-nine on 
their own ground. All our cracks had failed with the 
exception of Ernest Wells and our Captain. The score 
mounted gradually up to ninety when F.A. tried avery 
short run ; third man threw the ball hardin. It either 
hit an inequality in the ground or F.A.’s bat, and with 
its force scarcely checked crashed against the middle of 
his face. The blow was all the worse as F.A. met the 
full force of the ball when he was running. He was 
taken straight to the local doctor who had to bandage 
him up, straighten his nose and stop the bleeding by 
plugging the nostrils. But though he had two black 
eyes and a headache after a bad night, he attended 
Meeting next morning and preached a sermon as if 
nothing had happened. I may add that we just 
managed to win the game.. 

What a host of good cricket stories he had and how 
he used to chuckle when he told them. They lose their 
point when put down in black and white. You want the 
appropriate gesture and infectious laugh. He used to 
relate how when the Ackworth Wanderers were on tour 
in the Eastern Counties one man was overheard to say 
to another ‘‘ Come and see those d——d Quakers play 
cricket—there’s none of them smoke or swear or drink.” 
The same team was playing at Pangbourne near the 
Thames in a huge park where there were no boundaries, 
and every hit was run all out. F.A. was well set and 
hitting hard. It was a burning hot day and a stout 
middle-aged gentleman had chivvied after several huge 
drives towards long on. Then F.A. got well on toa half 
volley, but this time he drove to long off, where the 
ground sloped down to some tennis-courts. Directly 
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that there were some rather old school boys in the team ! 
J.S. instantly turned on them and retorted, “‘ Ya mun, 
remember Ackworth School has been established over 
a hundred years.” 

The Ackworth Wanderers were on tour in the 
Eastern Counties and J. W. Matthews had very kindly 
arranged a match with us at Earls Colne. He not only 
captained the local team against us, but in the evening 
entertained us most royally at his own house. F.A., 
on getting up to voice the thanks of his team, jokingly 
remarked that we were told somewhere in the good book 
that the barbarians of a certain country showed some 
unexpected visitors no little kindness. In reply 
Matthews placed his hands on the table and simply 
remarked, ‘‘ Reference has been made to the good book; 
we are told there, are we not ‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him’? ” 

It must be confessed F.A. did not shine in the 
field. He had three disabilities ; he was a slow starter, 
he had small hands, and he could not throw. And yet I 
have heard him say that he used to practise fielding 
by the hour together in his younger days. He came 
to the conclusion that to a certain extent fieldsmen 
were born, not made. Like Lord Hawke, he generally 
took the place of mid-on, and sometimes, to give the 
lie to his reputation, would, in this position, make a 
brilliant catch. But, oh! the sitters that he dropped ! 
The Ackworth Wanderers were on tour and had scored 
210 against Hertford Town. Of this number the two 
veterans, F.A. and J. T. Mills, had made nearly roo, 
so that the former was well pleased with himself. But 
his pleasure was turned to wormwood and gall when 
in the second over of the Hertford innings he missed 
a specially easy catch. The batsman after this let off 
hit our bowlers all over the ground, scored ninety-eight 
and we were beaten with six wickets down. Occasion- 
ally in his early days F.A. was put in the long field, and 
old-stagers were fond of recalling how in a final cup tie 
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match, Ackworth v. Castleford, he made a magnificent 
catch on the boundary right amongst the spectators on 
Pontefract Race Course. 

The knowledge of his own shortcomings made him 
all the more anxious that boys should, if possible, learn 
to field when they were young, and he was never tired 
of driving this home. It is now a well-known fact that 
F.A. when at Scarborough was asked to play for 
Yorkshire v. Middlesex, but he declined the honour as 
he could not trust himself in the field. 

He had another fault as a fieldsman; this was his 
habit of returning the ball to the bowler with a sort of 
underhand chuck, so that instead of making the balls 
rise to the height of the wicket or sending in an actual 
catch, it came in as a grub ora yorker. A bowler’s 
fingers are most sensitive, and should be saved on all 
occasions—a bowler is also human and his temper should 
be considered. It is bad enough for him to have to 
stoop down to pick the ball up, but when his fingers 
are trapped and jarred by a ball badly thrown in, the 
chances are against his taking any wickets. 

Though F.A. had scored well in 1878 and 1879, the 
matches that we played were few and relatively 
unimportant. But with the season of 1880 the School 
may be said to have become one of the district teams 
that had to be reckoned with. Barringer and Pollard 
did the bowling, Mills and F.A. the batting. For two 
years, 1879, 1880, we were an unbeaten team. We had 
a specially exciting match against Pontefract in 1880 
on our ground. The Pontefract team was a sort of 
M.C.C. of the North, being composed of four men from 
Castleford and three from East Hardwick, one from 
Hemsworth, and the rest were the only natives. They 
were dismissed for seventy-three. Five of our wickets 
were down for fifteen, but F.A. was still in! The 
excitement was intense as the score gradually mounted 
up. Andrews’s brother-in-law, W. S. Lean, the principal 
of the Flounders, was so excited he could not sit still, 
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so kept walking round and round the pavilion. At last 
the winning hit was made, directly after which F.A. 
was run out. He never played a finer uphill game. 
He actually scored thirty-eight, and of this number 
twenty-nine were singles, which speaks volumes for the 
keenness of the attack and his restraint. 

It is in no spirit of boastfulness, but a simple state- 
ment of fact, that for many years after this the School 
were playing on equal terms with some of the best teams 
in South Yorkshire. In this way we met such well- 
known players as Ernest Smith, F. W. Milligan, 
Wilfrid Rhodes, Louis Hall, E. Peate, David Denton, 
T. Mounsey, W. Ringrose, and many others who have 
played for Yorkshire. I have mentioned this to show 
the quality of the men against whom F.A. made his big 
scores. I will give a few of these: 

The first time we met Castleford was in 1882, when 
he scored fifty-six and ruined Albert Pollard’s bat. 

In 1883 the School scored exactly 200 against 
Pontefract. Of this number F.A. and Willie Simpson 
made 154, and F.A. claimed eighty-seven of these. He 
was well set and looked like making his century when 
he was bowled by a wretched under-arm grub! Though 
F.A. had played fairly regularly against Bootham it 
was not till 1884 that he really came off, when with 
A.E.B. as partner, 105 were put on for the first wicket, 
F.A.’s share being sixty-one. This still stands as a 
record partnership when the game was played with 
masters on each side. It should be added that Bootham 
was sadly handicapped by having to bowl with a wet 
ball. 

In 1892, when six of our wickets had fallen for 
forty-seven against Sheffield United, F.A., going in the 
seventh wicket, hit so hard that our total reached rar. 
His score of fifty-two not out was made up of a five, 
five fours, five threes, four twos and only four singles. 
The five was a huge on drive right over the football 
portion of Bramall Lane Ground. Again in 1893, on’ 
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our ground we had half our wickets down for forty-two 
against Castleford. M. D. Wood was bowling very 
fast, but F.A. always played fast bowling with great 
confidence, and he actually scored seventy-one out of 
‘the 108 runs made whilst he was at the wicket. Our 
total was only 121. We were all sorry for his sake 
when (in 1895) he made a sporting declaration at 146 
for six wickets against Louis Hall’s eleven, one of the 
strongest teams we ever met, for he had scored twenty- 
five not out, was well set, and playing the county bowlers 
with complete confidence. He played a great innings 
on the day after Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
making sixty not out against Wakefield on the 
Wakefield Ground. Shaw and Brown, who for two 
seasons had headed the bowling averages of the West 
Riding, were played with the greatest freedom, his off 
driving being particularly brilliant. 

Here for the present we leave him, batting still with 
all his old vigour and skill, and as keen and full of 
enthusiasm for the game as he was when he first went to 
the wickets as Captain of the School team exactly twenty 
years before. 


A. E. BINnYoN. 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


F the question were asked when was Andrews in his 
] es as Headmaster, it would be hard to answer, 

but I think I should say that it was during the ten 

years from 1897 to 1907, and perhaps he reached his 
zenith in 1902, after twenty-five years of service. This 
occasion was celebrated by presentations from the 
Committee, the employees and his old scholars. The 
gifts of the last-named, over one thousand of whom had 
subscribed, included {100 for the purpose of foreign 
travel. 

It is interesting to note that one hundred and sixty 
men and women had served on the Committee during 
the period, and that two thousand children had entered 
the institution, six of whom were at the time Heads of 
other English schools. 

From the annual report of the Committee for 1902, 
we learn that the School was more than full, the 
number being 303, against 285 in 1877. The average 
cost per child had altered little, the increase of numbers 
having counterbalanced the rise in the expense of 
living and teaching. The report concluded with a 
reference to the presentation gathering. ‘‘ No one 
present will forget the allusions to the services of those 
who preceded Frederick Andrews, the thankfulness for 
the present Head and his colleagues who serve to-day 
and the expressions of loyalty to the School and 
what it stands for.” 

I do not think the twenty-five years had developed 
F.A.’s gift of organisation, and although he was open to 
adopt fresh schemes and ideas, it could not be said that 
he originated them. But there are other qualities— 
perhaps even more important—that make for the 
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success of a great institution or business. The organisa- 
tion may be excellent ; ideas may flow, but the human 
agency that is to utilise these must also be in order. 
Everyone who has had the conduct of a business knows 
this. Directors, representatives, employees, customers, 
must all run smoothly and together or the up-to-date 
machinery, the labour-saving appliances, and the 
healthy working conditions will be of little avai]. Still 
more does this apply to a School, for there, in addition 
to the other factors, the product also is human. He 
did not upset the organisation, and left much of its 
working to competent assistants, but he sympathetically 
understood and was in touch with the members of the 
committee, staff, the parents and children. There was 
no friction. Hence the success of the School. 

And he was happy in his work. Speaking to the 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers in 1905, he said, “I 
personally feel so happy in the choice of a profession 
that I would stand here as a humble recruiting sergeant 
to invite volunteers to enter a calling than which I 
know none more noble or soul-satisfying. When I 
read passionate appeals to patriotism and our imperial 
instincts I think of those lines of William Watson : 


Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 

Are with us more and more. 


Arise, and conquer while you can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 

And build within the mind of man 
The Empire that abides. 


During all these years his relations with his staff 
had been of the most cordial character. He had 
deliberately avoided any regular inspection of the 
classes, but no one knew better than he did about the 
teaching and discipline therein. By conversation and 
observation on the terrace, in the housekeeper’s room, 
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or the playing fields, he managed to gain an intimate 
(some have called it uncanny) knowledge of what was 
going on and of the progress or otherwise of his girls 
and boys. 

From the first he had placed great confidence in 
his subordinates, and owing to their affection for him and 
their consequent desire to please, this confidence had 
seldom been abused. As one of them has said, “‘ We 
tried to live up to his ideals as naturally as we breathed.”’ 
He had thought much about the gifts that make a 
successful master or mistress. His addresses prove 
this and he often talked with his friends on the subject. 
But with all his experience and all his study he found 
it hard to name the reasons for success or failure. To 
speak of personality, he said, ‘‘ is a mere evasion of the 
difficulty,’ for personality is composed of “‘ qualities.”’ 

In one of his lectures he dealt with great school- 
masters of the past, some of whom superficially 
possessed few qualifications and had many obstacles 
of character to overcome. Whence came their power ? 
Perhaps—and Andrews spoke with reservation—it was 
from their ‘‘ power of sympathy ” and “ enthusiasm for 
their work.’’ The former gave them understanding of 
their scholars and all the human agencies connected 
with school, and the latter kept in view the potentiality 
of their high calling, a potentiality which he said was 

Like Spring 
Which leaves no corner of the land untouched. 


More than once he quoted Dr. Arnold’s ideal of a 
master with entire approval, ‘‘ What I want isa man 
who is a Christian and a gentleman, an active man, 
and one who has common sense, and understands boys. 
I do not so much care about scholarship, as he will have 
immediately under him the lowest forms in the school ; 
and yet, on second thoughts, I do care about it very 
much because his pupils may be in the highest form ; 
and besides, I think that even the elements are best 
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taught by a man who has a thorough knowledge of the 
matter. However, if one must give way, I prefer 
activity of mind and an interest in his work to high 
scholarship ; for one may be acquired far more easily 
than the other.” 

From the first Andrews had made the parents his 
friends. He was willing to hear all they said. On the 
one hand he was long-suffering and patient, and if the 
authority quoted by Robert Marsh was right in saying 
that “any human being, by the mere act of becoming 
a parent or town councillor, considers himself a fully 
qualified educational authority,’’ then patience was 
needed. On the other hand, Andrews was ready with 
hearty commendation when their children had earned 
it, and with him the earning was none too difficult. 
Now the time had come when old scholars of his early 
days had children of their own at school to whom he 
was a hero before they left home. 

Andrews’s views on education and the state of the 
School at this epoch may be briefly summarised. Rightly 
or wrongly the tyranny—as he called it—of outside 
examinations was still avoided ; he feared the curriculum 
would be restricted, and the effect would be to make 
the teaching “more or less informative instead of 
educative.” There would be temptation to seek 
immediate results rather than to strive to train the 
powers of the mind. To systematically train the mind 
was his ideal, not to obtain a large number of passes. 
Latin, for instance, was not studied far enough at 
Ackworth for pupils to read the old authors for pleasure, 
“but with the object of giving them a certain facility 
in the use of that instrument, language, which plays so 
important a part in their future life.” The primary 
objectives in teaching history and geography were not 
facts and dates, but an intelligent interest in other times 
and other climes, and in the motives that actuated the 
men and women who served their country in the past. 
In mathematics the same idea was kept in view. The 
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last London Matriculation paper in geometry had been 
taken by the boys in the first class, and five or six had 
obtained enough marks to pass. ‘‘ Work like this, 
though possibly never in its original form needed in 
after life, was the truest way of developing character.”’ 

For the leisure pursuits he claimed that the mutual 
interest and companionship of teacher and scholar in 
archeology and natural history had swept away the 
old antagonism. Together teachers and _ scholars 
visited and photographed the churches for miles around, 
and together they explored the bogs and hedgerows for 
plants and insects. Mutual interests and hobbies had 
made them comrades. In alluding to the tone of the 
School, Andrews believed it was satisfactory, though 
there was no accurate mechanical means of measure- 
ment. He remembered a time when a small band of 
boys caused anxiety ; now there was not a girl or boy 
whose presence he did not desire. He and his staff 
were aware of their shortcomings, but they strove not 
to forget Dr. Fothergill’s words, “To give to the 
scholars an early inclination of acting uprightly—doing 
all they would desire others to do to them even in the 
most trivial concerns of life—is a matter I very much 
wish to see kneaded into all their instructions.’’ Bearing 
this in mind, Andrews welcomed the motto which had 
been chosen for the School and the A.O.S.A., and which 
was carved on their athletic trophies, ‘‘Non sibi sed 
omnibus.” 

At the conclusion of his twenty-five years Andrews 
said to both the Committee and the visitors at the 
General Meeting that he hoped they would pardon him 
if he claimed there was some reason for satisfaction. 
Many gratifying letters had been received about their 
old scholars from all parts of the world, and at one time 
during the preceding year (1901) the head of every 
form at Bootham had been an Ackworth boy. 

The School was certainly doing well, and though the 
class-room work of the girls and boys did not reach an 
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abnormally high standard, the report of the Inspectors 
in 1903 indicated that it was somewhat above the 
average of schools of a similar type, and much wider in 
scope. The organisation was said to be good, the 
teaching efficient, and the Inspectors spoke warmly of 
the zeal and devotion of masters and mistresses in 
providing rational employment for their pupils’ leisure 
hours. The uniformly courteous demeanour of the 
girls and boys was commended and the excellent 
relations between teacher and taught. 

Before he started on his six months’ tour—of which 
I will give some account in the next chapter—Andrews 
said that while he was away the Committee and 
Friends generally would have an opportunity to learn 
how much he owed to his staff. For himself he made 
no pretence that he was exhausted or in need of change, 
but he realised that one who was so constantly giving 
out, as he was, must replenish his stores. This he hoped 
to do during his tour and thus render his services to 
Ackworth more useful in the future. 
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XVIII 


A WORLD TOUR 


REDERICK ANDREWS was liberated by the 
H Committee in September, 1903, for the world 

tour which had been made possible by the gift 

of the old scholars. He had a cheerful send-off. In 
a letter to one of his boys (Ridley Williams), who had 
been ill and was away from school, he describes some of 
the festivities, and from one to Robert Marsh we learn 
his feelings on leaving the School for so long a.period. 


DeEarR RIDLEY, 


To-morrow I set sail for Quebec and shall often think of 
you amid strange scenes and new lands, and shall hope soon 
to hear that you are regaining strength and able to be at school 
once again. We have been having gay doings to celebrate 
my departure! On Monday evening we had a cinematograph 
entertainment and it went off withoutaflareup! Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Unwin* added to the pleasure of the evening by a 
clever topical song which represented the reception Miss 
Andrews and I received at the hands of the Mikado—the Fiji 
Islanders, the President of the U.S. and others. 


DEAR ROBERT, 


We have got most things now in readiness. I am just 
going to bid good-bye to John Simpson, Charles Hirst, and 
others who may have gone a journey before my return, but 
before doing so wish to send a line to you and your wife, now 
amongst my oldest friends. I leave all well—an empty Nursery 
—and sincerely hope this may continue. We have been 
having leave-taking parties, and they have gone off well. 
Lord Rosebery once said “‘ his conceit was to have a landscape 
around him of happy and contented faces.” I fancy, even 
amid the wonders of India, I shall often recall yearningly the 
scene as I looked on the serried lines in the Fothergill Hall 
last Sunday evening. 


* Science Master at Ackworth, and now Head of Friends’ School, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 
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F.A. WITH WILLIAM ROBINSON AND HENRY THOMPSON. 
W.R. and H.T. took F.A.’s place at Ackworth during his absence, 1903-4. 
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Andrews, who had his daughter Margaret for a 
companion, wrote a diary during his world tour, and it 
may be interesting to quote some of his experiences and 
impressions. At the outset he utilised the brief halt in 
Ireland by going two and a half miles for a round at 
golf, and indeed, throughout the tour, he seized every 
opportunity in every country to play golf and to have 
a swim. 

He met some interesting companions on the voyage 
across the Atlantic. From a lady on board he heard 
about his hero, Dr. Thring. Two of her brothers had 
worshipped him when at Uppingham, and one of them 
had contributed recollections to Parkin’s biography. 
Another lady, a Canadian girl, pleased him—although 
an imperialist and protectionist—because she said that 
“ Politics are the very spice of life.’ ‘‘So we have 
something in common,” he adds. 

On arriving in Canada he and his daughter climbed 
the “‘ Heights of Abraham,” and when at Ottawa visited 
the Houses of Representatives and heard and saw Sir 
Wilfred Laurier and were introduced to Mr. Borden, 
the leader of the Opposition. Almost everybody they 
met was a Conservative, and one of their acquaintances 
told his daughter that such an intelligent man as Mr. 
Andrews could not travel round the Empire and remain 
a Free Trader. ‘So,’ he writes, “you know what to 
expect.” At this time Secretary Chaimberlain, as the 
Canadian papers called him, was at the zenith of his 
popularity. F.A. visited Pickering and Havergal 
Colleges when at Toronto, and was delighted to meet 
some of his old pupils and others who had played 
football against Ackworth for York. Of Niagara he 
says, “The impression produced is of unhasting, 
unresting motion, and,” he adds, “‘ Margaret’s artistic 
sense was abundantly satisfied by the mass of water, 
dark green, as it fell over the Horse-shoe Falls, resplen- 
dentin thesunshine. Her one unsatisfied wish was that 
she might have been the first to discover and enjoy the 
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scene. On the Canadian side is one monstrous and 
obtrusive advertisement, ‘ Uneeda Biscuit,’ which we 
soon did, but felt there was no need to make our want 
public.” 

At Banff they visited the National Park and with 
their camera stalked the Moose, Wapiti and Buffaloes. 
Their driver professed that the last-named were not 
oversafe and said if they did charge there would not be 
enough of the carriage left to carry them home. They 
went through the Selkirks in October and at Kamloops 
were hailed by “‘ Malley” Johnson, an old Ackworth 
scholar. He had come ten miles by canoe and eight 
miles by stage, and one hundred and fifty miles by rail 
from his surveyor’s camp to vote in the election for the 
province of British Columbia. Here is an example for 
our British voter who has a grievance if there is no 
polling station within a quarter of a mile. 

They crossed the Pacific on their way to Japan in 
the Empress of India, and Lewis Percy Headley, an old 
scholar, and several other Friends joined them at 
Victoria, making a pleasant party. F.A. took part in 
all the sports on board, and describes the cricket as 
““a desperate game. The captain and officers usually 
play and the runs consist mostly of extras. I actually 
scored two yesterday, which is, I believe, a record.” 

On October 18th (1903) Andrews writes: ‘I was 
on deck in the morning by 5.30 to catch my first glimpse 
of Japan as the sun rose gloriously. I brought Margaret 
up and we saw the land of ‘ the Rising Sun ’ in the early 
dawn, the clouds tinted red, yellow and gold, and white 
sails of fishing boats flashing in the morning light. On 
our arrival at Yokohama, we started, all three of us” 
(himself, his daughter and Mr. Headley) ‘‘forajinricksha 
ride through the native port of Yokohama. I wish I 
could do justice to it. It reminded me of my impres- 
sions on first going through the bazaars of Cairo, some- 
thing so absolutely novel, narrow rows of open shops, 
with curious picturesque signs, women brightly 
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costumed, many with babies peeping out behind 
their shoulders, the brown legs of our jinricksha men 
glancing along and we stalwart English folk relegated | 
once more to a vehicle strangely resembling the 
perambulator of early childhood.” 

If they were fascinated with Japan, it is not too 
much to say the Japanese were fascinated with them, 
their height—particularly that of Margaret Andrews— 
being a continual source of amusement and amazement. 
At Kama Kura they went through a silk-factory, where 
two hundred girls, “ picturesquely dressed’”’ with 
“bright and bonny faces,’ ‘bubbled over with 
merriment ’’ whenever they looked at the gigantic 
foreign lady. During their stay in Tokio they visited 
some of the schools, and in one Andrews delighted the 
scholars by reading a page of English. They watched 
a historical play which lasted from eleven in the morning 
until five in the afternoon, and on the same evening 
went to the “Snow White Blossom ’”’ Tea-house and 
had a regular Jap dinner, which consisted of Lotus-root 
soup, raw fish, with cucumber, powdered sparrow-bones, 
boiled chestnuts and rice, concluding with a tiny cup of 
green tea. The only implements provided were 
chopsticks, and without practice it is not easy with 
these to manipulate soup. Margaret enviously watched 
a native lady who—to quote Sir Frederick Treves— 
“used her chopsticks as if they were sensitive 
antenne.’’ Through it all they sat on the floor and 
disposed of their “ surplus limbs ’”’ as best they could. 
F.A. having tasted everything, thus sums up: 
“Commend me to good roast beef and Ackworth pies.’ 
I want no more Jap dinners.”’ 

They were continuously interested in the customs of 
the country ; ancient and modern, eastern and western 
going on side by side. They had heard that Kyoto was 
real old Japan. On arrival they immediately caught 
sight of an electric tram and drove to the hotel in an 
American buggy. Here they attended the annual 
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athletic sports of some boys and girls. ‘‘ It was an odd 
mixture of old and new,” says Andrews, “the 
picturesque temple gods and thé young athletes, 
pole-jumping, obstacle races, lantern races and egg-and- 
spoon races.” He thought the athletics were rather 
slack, but this was compensated for by the merriment 
and good nature of the competitors. As they left, one 
of these presented his card and next morning F.A. 
received a letter from him in which he said, ‘I thank 
you for your various kindness and hope you will be the 
leader of my life.”” This wish was surpassed later on 
by the Manager of the Hotel at Jeypore who exclaimed 
when F.A. was leaving and had tipped him generously, 
“‘ May God Almighty bless you and make you the father 
of a line of kings.” 

Throughout the stay in Japan they found the native 
appliances ill-fitted for their stature. At Kyoto they 
tried a native boat and suffered an hour’s agony of cramp. 
Mr. Headley gives a pathetic picture of Andrews in a 
Japanese bed: ‘“‘ My friend, as I have said before, was 
a tall man, and the quilts and blankets were made for 
the standard sized Jap. So, poor fellow, while his 
head hung well out of the éxtreme at one end, his feet 
were a long way out at the other. He tried to sleep, 
but it was not easy and he turned round with his face 
to me and said lugubriously, ‘ Headley, I wish I were 
at home.’ ”’ 

And yet they were sorry to leave Japan. In 
summing up his impressions Andrews said that from a 
picturesque point of view his expectations were fulfilled, 
for though disappointed in the chrysanthemums, the 
foliage of the trees, the bright colours of the costumes 
and the wonderful atmospheric effects were a revelation. 
The actual position reached by Japan as a whole was 
not equal to what he expected, but there did seem great 
possibilities, both in the ability of the people and the 
staying qualities they possessed. ‘‘ What a pity,” I 
have heard him say, “ that they should find or think 
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it necessary to build huge expensive ironclads to protect 
their simple homes and humble fields of rice ! ”’ 

Andrews met a good many of his old scholars in © 
China and India. On his return I asked him what had 
been his impression of the latter country, and he replied 
that although during his visit the climate was delightful 
and the historical associations fascinating, the poverty 
of the people was a weight upon his mind all the time. 
Whenever possible he visited the scenes connected 
with the Mutiny. ‘‘ We had seven hours,” he writes, 
“at Cawnpore, so went leisurely to work and had a 
thrilling day. I was struck with the final triumph of 
Christian sentiment as I read inscription after inscription 
in the Church and cemetery to commemorate, here the 
death of husband and wife, anon that of son and 
daughter, or again of a whole family: ‘Thy will be 
done’; ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life’; 
‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.’ Only 
one different note: ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ At the well mouth are the words: 
“These are they who came out of great tribulation,’ 
and round the apse of the Memorial Church: ‘Our 
bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one 
cutteth and cleaveth wood, but mine eyes are unto 
thee, O God the Lord.’ 

At Lucknow, while the guide was pointing out the 
very room where Jessie heard “‘ the pipes,” and F.A. 
reviving the scene was “ straining his eyes beneath an 
arch of hand ”’ for “‘ Havelock and his Highlanders,”’ 
he spied his daughter sketching a herd of goats returning 
in the evening light : “‘ They look so picturesque in the 
dust they raise,’ she said when they met. Christmas 
was spent at Benares and here F.A. was impressed with 
the need for a purer faith. “There is a call,’’ he said, 

“ for messengers having an eternal gospel to proclaim.” 
A few days after he reached Hoshangabad and met 
those Friends who had already obeyed the call by 
dedicating their lives to missionary service under the 
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Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. A number of 
these had been Ackworth scholars. At half-past eight, 
on the same day, he was in the Meeting House which 
was filled by three hundred orphans and sixty youths 
from Alfred Taylor’s industrial school, and other native 
menand women. F.A. spoke to them, and H. I. Robson 
acted as interpreter. In the evening he was at meeting 
again, this being held after the manner of Friends at 
home ‘‘ with no pre-arrangement.’”’ He was pleased 
with the behaviour of the children, “‘ the order would 
have done credit to any of our schools.”’ In his diary 
he wrote with warm appreciation of Alfred Taylor’s and 
Miss (Kate) Dixon’s work. The Industrial Mission 
was promising and successful and Miss Dixon “ was 
mother, grandmother, and mother-in-law to a host of 
girls and women.” 

The days at Hoshangabad passed pleasantly. An 
Ackworth gathering was held in Joseph Taylor’s 
bungalow, with much talk of byegone times. There 
was general regret when the travellers had to leave for 
Bombay to catch the Australian boat. 

From Bombay they had a pleasant voyage to 
Australia, with much cricket in which, of course, 
Andrews distinguished himself, and on their arrival at 
Adelaide they found Mr. Warner and the English team 
staying at the hotel while the test match was proceeding, 
and Andrews was pleased to renew his acquaintance with 
Hirst and Rhodes. They arrived at Ballarat on 
January 20th, 1904. His eldest brother and wife 
were on the platform to meet them. ‘“ He is not so 
gray as I am,” says F.A., “ though his hair is thinner.” 
He continues, ‘‘ We found three daughters at home. 
The eldest is in South Africa. They are all tall, lively 
girls. The house is a roomy, one-storied, wooden 
building. Ballarat is a town of forty thousand 
inhabitants and Sturt Street one of the finest in the 
world, sixty yards wide with a range of well-kept 
gardens running down the centre. It is two miles long 
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and continues the same width right into the country. 
In the evening my brother Charles came from Boort. 
I went to meet him at the station. We recognised one 
another at once. He retains his fresh colour and has a 
fine crop of hair. Some say that he looks younger 
thanI do. I donot think so. We spent the next few 
days in playing bowls and talking. We had many 
reminiscences to recall; night after night we found it 
hard to break off and go to bed. On Sunday they went 
with me to meeting, a small corrugated iron building. 
There were perhaps ten people besides ourselves present. 
In the evening quite a company assembled at the house 
which is called ‘ Ackworth,’ and we had music and 
showed photos of the School and Margaret’s sketches 
made in Japan and India, which were appreciated 
notwithstanding their impressionist character. On 
Monday we went to Boort, which is one hundred and 
twenty miles away. My brother Charles’s household 
consists of three sons and two daughters. All the sons, 
the eldest of whom is married, are in the business. My 
brother has a large sheep and cattle farm, over five 
thousand acres; he pointed out a paddock of one 
hundred acres which he had cleared of scrub and trees 
with his own hands. He began life with a few pigs 
and a small shanty in the midst of a wilderness. They 
live now in a spacious wooden house with a picturesque 
vine-covered veranda ; upon the vine are large bunches 
of ripening grapes. His store adjoins the house and 
from this he supplies the inhabitants with everything 
they need. The population of the village is nearly five 
hundred, but three thousand people live in theimmediate 
neighbourhood. Yesterday and to-day I have been out 
on the golf links, which are three minutes’ walk from 
the house. The Conservative party (to whom both my 
brothers belong) are here Free Traders. The Liberals 
are Protectionists. My brother Charles takes a leading 
part in local and public affairs and is a member of the 
Shire Council and on most of the Trusts. On Friday 
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I joined the Boort club and had a game ofcricket. In 
practice I did well, but failed in the game, only scoring 
two ; the pitch was covered with matting. On Sunday 
evening I was asked to take the service in the 
Presbyterian Church and did so. There was an 
attendance of from eighty to one hundred. I have just 
seen an Income Tax paper, which contains a division 
which would be a good thing to introduce to our 
country: ‘‘ Income from personal exertion” is taxed 
at a lower rate than ‘‘ Income from property.”” Lake 
Boort is a considerable size, larger, I should think, than 
Esthwaite. I can look on it as I lie in bed. Part of 
Boort is called ‘Andrews town’ and the church, 
the site of which was presented by Mrs. Andrews, is 
dedicated to ‘ St. Andrew.’ ” 

On the 13th of February the travellers left for 
Melbourne, from whence they crossed to Tasmania and 
visited John Edgar Smith, then Headmaster of Hobart 
School, and his wife—formerly Beatrice Collinson. As 
usual, Andrews found the golf-links and had a round 
with E. I. Gower, who was destined to be his companion 
or opponent in many a future game. ; 

On their return to Australia, Andrews and his 
brothers met for the last time at Sydney and spent a 
week together. 

As I write (1923) J. E. Andrews is still living at 
Ballarat, but Charles resides in Melbourne, having 
left Boort and retired from business. 

After a_ visit to New Zealand, Andrews and his 
daughter sailed for San Francisco, and during the 
voyage, to use Margaret Andrews’ words, “‘ F.A. ran 
the ship.” He himself writes, “ By accident rather 
than by design I have been forced into taking the lead 
on the boat; as Chairman of the Sports Committee, 
they insisted on my presiding at the three concerts and 
on the occasion of presenting the Captain with an 
address. I took the service on the two Sundays and 
the climax was reached when I was called into the 
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Social Hall and presented with a letter of thanks signed 
by over one hundred passengers. As I had been 
enjoying myself I felt this was unnecessary.” 

Upon arrival at Honolulu they were handed a 

newspaper giving an account of the voyage of the 
Ventura and a somewhat fantastic description of them- 
selves and of the other passengers: ‘‘ Among the 
through passengers is F. Andrews, a member of the 
London Geographical Society, who returns from a trip 
to Australia, which country he has visited in the interests 
of his Society. Mr. Andrews is accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss M. Andrews, who is an artist of some 
note.” 
From San Francisco they crossed the American 
Continent and visited New York and Philadelphia. 
During the voyage home Andrews was absorbed with 
Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone.” 

He concludes his diary by saying: ‘‘ And now at the 
termination of this long trip, during which we have been 
more than three months on the ocean, I cannot forbear 
expressing my deep thankfulness for daily help and 
blessing—for continued health and strength, and for 
the opportunities for refreshment of mind and body, 
and recuperation of powers, to be devoted, I hope, 
more earnestly than ever before to theservice of Him to 
whom alone we owe this happiness and success.”’ 

The tour supplied Andrews with a mass of material 
for lectures and classes. His notes, which cover reams 
of paper, show what pains he took to distribute his 
experience and pleasures among others. His addresses 
in the School—usually with lantern slides—were a 
delight to a succession of scholars during the sixteen 
years of headship that still remained; and in the 
neighbouring towns and villages and in the institutes 
and meetings of Friends, he told the story of his travels 
and the lessons they taught with unflagging vitality 
and humour. 
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XIX 


THE SCHOOL AT BEGINNING OF 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HE division ot the School year into three terms 

was an accomplished fact in 1904. The subject 
had been mentioned by Andrews in his annual 
address of 1902. Terms obtained in most school 

and among Friends had already been adopted at the 
Mount, Bootham, Penketh and Sidcot, the result being, 
as F.A. pointed out, that teachers naturally preferred 
those schools with the usual and more frequent holidays, 
hence Ackworth had already suffered. Moreover the 
mental attitude was affected by the change in other 
schools ; both the children and the staff heard from 
those who were on holiday and work grew irksome. 
About April teachers. dropped in from schools with 
Easter holidays and when they saw all going on as usual 
at Ackworth, they said, ‘“ What, you still at work! 
How can you stand it ?”’ and hearing this everybody 
began to feel tired. F.A. was quick to realise how this 
would strike some of hisaudience. Thosein business who 
could only get a fortnight’s holiday would not be able 
to understand it, he said, but all the same it was real. 
The members of the Committee met the staff in the 
Centre Library on September 30th, 1902, and in a 
reasoned address Alfred Binyon told us why he and his 
colleagues supported the change. There was a lively 
debate. I don’t think anyone present had experienced 
the time of no holidays, but many, perhaps most, had 
been scholars when there was only one in the year. 
The occasion leant itself to humorous reminiscences of 
the long-looked-for vacation mornings. There was 
some danger of us forgetting the important question 
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we were discussing ; but eventually it was decided to 
recommend the General Meeting to divide the school 
year into terms instead of halves. Next day I met a 
boy friend of mine coming from football. His knees 
were black and his face was muddy. I will call him 
Stockdale, to avoid an unattractive initial followed by 
astroke. Itis twenty-one years ago and he is half-way 
through the thirties now, with a suspicion of grey hairs. 
“Tsit terms?’ hesaid. ‘‘ Terms it may be,” I replied, 
“but they will be no use to you, they can’t begin till 
1904.’ “‘ My luck,” he returned ; ‘“ there’s George only 
just gone back to York from his summer holiday, while 
we've been swotting here for two months, and Dick, the 
blighter, when he goes to school will come in for ’em 
both here and at Bootham.” Then he invited me to 
bathe with him, but remembered he had thirty lines to 
do first. Thus it will be seen that the scholars as well 
as the staff were alive to the situation. 

The first Easter Holiday began on April 12th, 1904, 
and when the School family returned on May 3rd, F.A. 
was by the Vestibule door, with a greeting forall. The 
party for the new girls and boys followed as usual. 
These parties had a wonderful effect. Children of nine 
and ten, when they first dismounted from the wagonettes 
by the door of the great, gaunt stone building felt lost 
and dismal; then in a day or two, when the home- 
sickness was at its worst, came the party, and they played 
the old home-games, hunt the slipper, blind man’s 
buff, musical chairs, general post. Into all these F.A. 
entered as if he were a boy himself and in the competi- 
tive games no one was more eager to win than he. The 
shyness of the new-comers vanished as they saw their 
Head trying to balance himself on a clothes-basket, 
turning a trencher, or slipping round the chairs, his 
face three feet above his tiny neighbours on either side. 
“ At the new girls’ and boys’ party,” writes an old 
scholar, ‘‘ I remember he was so genial, so kindly, he 
made us feel at home at once. He spent most of the 
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tea-time exclaiming that our appetites were not 
Ackworth ones, and trying to force more pork-pie on 
us. Then after tea he played turn-the-trencher and 
general post with as much vigour as we did. I think 
that one of his greatest gifts was his power of joking 
and playing, without losing one atom of dignity. He 
was told our names at the first party and he never 
forgot them and he knewa good deal of the family history 
of most of us. He always had a kind word and a smile 
wherever he met us and thus contrived to convey that 
he had not forgotten us and was the friend of every 
individual. Indeed from the moment you entered the 
School till the moment you left, you never felt a stranger 
to F.A., although you were not taught by him until 
you were in the upper school.” 

After these parties F.A. would chuckle over the 
incidents of the evening—the shyness of the first ten 
minutes, its gradual evaporation and finally, amid the 
excitement of the games, the unconscious familiarity 
of his little companions. One had jerked his coat to 
gain his attention, another in the ardour of thimble- 
hunting had screamed, ‘I see it, it is in F.A.’s hand.” 
Discipline was forgotten and when it was over, the boys 
went rushing up to bed shouting and laughing aloud in 
their glee. 

It is natural to turn from the new-comers’ party to 
the leaving gathering at the end of the summer term. 
At this there were often visitors and many of the staff. 
“We had tea in the Little Field,” says an old scholar. 
“How snowy white the table cloth looked—how 
inviting the fare—junket and gooseberry-fool! Were 
there ever such divinities as the girl waitresses! What 
a charming host was F.A.! We played up-to-date 
rounders under his leadership with a bat and the fielders 
scientifically placed. Finally he spoke to us seriously 
and we dispersed with mingled feelings.” 

Some of the leavers were at the end of their school 
life; others were going to the Mount or Bootham. 
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F.A. talked to each about his or her future, and in his 
closing address often dwelt on thoroughness. They 
knew not what the future had of marvel or surprise, 
but all would be well if they did their allotted task with 
all their might. To one boy the words seemed like the 
benediction at the close of a three-years’ service in the 
school. 

One of the great events of the school year was the 
Essay Society’s excursion. The Society consisted of the 
older girls and boys who had qualified for membership, 
and the standard was not exacting. The places visited 
on these happy days varied from year to year. Rievaulx 
Abbey, Sherwood Forest, the Peak, Bolton Woods, 
Chatsworth and Scarborough, were among those chosen 
during the period with which I am now dealing. 

F.A. frequently went with the excursionists. One 
of them says, ‘‘ He was the mainspring of these jolly 
picnics. The famous gooseberry turnovers would not 
have been half as good if F.A. had not been cracking 
jokes as we ate our mid-day lunch, and what fun it was 
to have him playing terza with us after our high tea! 
To me Bolton Woods have a memory even more 
enthralling than that Wordsworth has created—F.A. 
and a group of girls holding a field-gate against the 
onslaught of six boys.” 

Letter after letter from old scholars reveal how the 
Essay Excursion makes one of “ the great days in the 
distance enchanted.’”’ My friend Stockdale tells me 
when they went to Sherwood, F.A. talked to him about 
Gurth and Wamba as they lingered in the big glade by 
the Major Oak, but when he referred to the forest 
scenes in the ‘“ Black Arrow ” which he had just been 
reading, F.A. did not know the story, nor did he 
often allude to R.L.S. 

An old scholar of the West Wing says how eagerly 
they looked forward to the day and what anxiety the 
weather caused foraweekbefore. ‘‘ The placeschosen,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘ Malham Tarn, Sherwood Forest, Castleton 
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and the Peak, Bolton Abbey and the Strid, are to this 
day surrounded with a halo of romance—surely because 
our leader seemed to hold a magician’s wand and we 
were on enchanted ground for the day.” 

It may be that this enchantment is a product of the 
years. A process of elimination or of transmutation 
has been going on. Worries and blisters have been 
forgotten, or (as often happens) been converted into 
added joys—the heat has gone, the sunshine remains— 
and the occasion and the man have gained and grown 
in the mind. For the man this should, surely, be 
scored to his credit. You cannot make a snowball 
without snow, or of soot. King Arthur’s deeds and words 
had their origin from someone who did well and spoke 
wisely and kindly, and if for some Ackworthians the 
figure of their old Chief has grown more heroic, it is the 
snowball adding smow as memory rolls it down the 
years. 

The Essay Society is an ancient foundation ; 
reference has been made to the part Andrews played 
in its meetings while an apprentice and a Flounders’ 
student. When he became Headmaster and President 
he attended them regularly and took the lead in the 
proceedings. Into all gatherings he brought an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and fellowship, but to some 
of the staff who were eager to foster and direct the 
budding literary efforts of their pupils he was not an 
ideal leader. One of them says, ‘‘ As a constructive 
critic likely to be of aid to young word-dabblers he was 
of little avail, and some of his criticisms secretly struck 
me as crude. Of the newer school of writers he knew 
little and frankly said so. His reading was largely 
politico-biographical and the bulk of his comments 
generally strayed towards anecdotes and politics.”’ 

This may seem inconsistent with his success as a 
teacher of literature classes, but it has already been 
suggested that in the latter it was his skill as a lecturer 
that told. He talked about the author with anecdote 
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and incident and he read (as few could read) their 
sonorous passages and especially delighted in the 
musical or eloquent expression of an obvious truth, 
but it is probable that he lacked that sympathy with the 
young aspirant which comes from personal trial. I 
don’t think in his boyhood he had secretly meditated 
the thankless Muse or known with Sentimental Tommy 
an hour go by “ just like winking ”’ while searching his 
mind for the right word. Hence he could not approach 
the young writer as he could the young batsman; he 
had no past achievement or baffled hope to help him. 
But he was ever anxious to foster expression and to 
encourage his boys not to fear the sound of their own 
voices. 

At one time it was thought the members did not 
take as much vocal part as they should in the discussions 
and it became a rule that no member should refrain 
from saying something during two consecutive meetings 
under threat of suspension. The _ ever-recurring 
necessity of utterance was to some a problem and an 
ordeal. One part of the meeting (as in the House of 
Commons) was devoted to questions, and (as in the 
House of Commons) this was the opportunity for the 
otherwise silent member. It will be remembered that a 
man named André endeavoured to reach the North Pole 
in a balloon and as nothing was ever heard of him, it 
became a convenient device to ask every second week if 
anything had been heard of M. André? As time went 
on the interest in the fate of the explorer became so 
insistent that F.A. gravely opened the proceedings by 
saying, ‘‘ In order to allay the general anxiety on the 
subject, I think I ought to say at once that nothing has 
yet been heard of Monsieur André.” 

This question time gave F.A. opportunity to speak 
about the events and politics of the day, and not a few 
men and women who are doing and have done good work 
date their interest in public affairs and problems of 
government to his racy talk as he sat by the table in the 
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Centre Library. On the other hand, some of the 

masters and mistresses who desired to see Ackworth 
producing its quota of literary men and women have 
thought that a larger result might have been realised 
had the literary instinct been fostered by F.A.’s 
paramount influence. In their opinion succeeding 
decades had failed to follow the example of the latter 
seventies. Perhaps they are right. It may have been 
that F.A. did not sufficiently encourage the translation 
of ideas into written words, but while writing his 

biography old scholars have told me, both in writing 
and by word of mouth, howhe stirred theirimaginations, 

or was it their emotions? Youth is easily “damped.” 

There are some people whose contact is like a wet towel. 

Not so Andrews ; he made alert minds more alert and 
naturally swayed them into the road whereon his own 
mind was wont to travel. When we look at the field 
between Hemsworth and Ackworth, where it is said 
George Fox preached to a big crowd, some of us may try 
to revive the countryside in the seventeenth century 
and picture the woods and waste land over which the 
congregation had tramped; or as a blackbird starts 
away with warning call, ponder the long line of ancestors 
so full of tragedy and song that separates it from the 
forefather who fled with the same shout as Fox came 
walking by. In such-wise the thought of some might 
veer, but not that of Andrews. It was George Fox— 
the man, whom he saw, George Fox, ‘‘ the Prophet, . 
the God-possessed, in his perennial suit of leather,” 

holding the multitude by sheer fervour of soul with no 
clapping gang of party supporters to help speech on its 
way. To the suit of leather and to scenes like this he 
referred over and over again in his lectures, lessons and 
sermons. Heroic action,emphatic circumstance stirred 
him and he passed the feeling on to his audience 
whether youthful or adult. Thus his influence was 
calculated to produce men and women of action rather 
than thinkers ; speakers rather than writers. 
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The members of the Essay Society were drawn from 
the two top classes or forms, and it was the same girls 
and boys whom Andrews met in his Literature, Latin 
and History classes, and with a few exceptions from this 
group came the boys. who played with him in cricket 
matches. Hence the younger children, after their first 
introduction, had little personal contact with their 
Head. They saw more of their class-master and much 
more of the Master-on-Duty ; indeed, after twenty-five 
years of headship there is no doubt Andrews was a more 
remote figure to the junior school than he was in the 
seventies and eighties. I suppose it could not be 
otherwise, but I wonder if he knew how much the 
small girls and boys wished to have him among them 
and to hear his voice. Stockdale says during his first 
year or two at school he saw little of him, nor did his 
demeanour invite confidence, yet Stockdale and his 
companions took it for granted he knew all about them. 
They never forgot he was Head and felt that he was 
there all the time. It was said of Gladstone when 
Prime Minister that whether he was in his place or 
not, his presence permeated the House ; so it was with 
Andrews at Ackworth, and Stockdale adds, ‘“‘ Better 
a Headmaster seen seldom, but when seen a comrade, 
than one seen often and always a stranger.’’ Most of 
my correspondents have been Ackworth enthusiasts. 
I can scarcely say so of Stockdale, though he enjoyed 
his school-life. He did not like the meals, while 
admitting they suited him, he loathed the lobscouse, 
was terrified of the lettuce ; and of apple pie could not 
get enough. He was not fond of study. In due course 
he struggled into the first class, but has no remembrance 
of Andrews’s Literature, or History lessons, and even the 
Sunday evening Reading failed to impress him. Yet 
his loyalty to F.A. remains undimmed by a pleasant 
sojourn at Bootham and twenty years of varied life. 

Stockdale was fond of the country, and sometimes on 
Saturday afternoons got in touch with the Badsworth 
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hounds. It is pleasant to hear him revive the country 
names associated with Ackworth rambles, as he tells 
of one gallant run. He and a friend picked up the 
hounds at Hagg Wood, saw the fox top the wall, give 
one glance behind and drop down on the causeway 
by the Hemsworth road. They followed fast across 
the fields to Elmsall Lodge and Badsworth, where passing 
the Hall they made their way down a muddy lane to 
the Went; then across more fields—ploughed fields 
this time and heavy going in rubber shoes—until they 
could see the hounds streaming up Jackson Hill. Soon 
they ran again through gorse and undergrowth— 
puffing hard and footsore—to Stapleton Wood and the 
Woodman’s Yard, where the hounds were at fault, 
standing about and iooking for a lead, while the 
mounted followers melted away. It was getting late 
so the boys made for Brockodale Lodge, stopped for a 
bottle of ‘‘pop’”’ in Went village, and arrived in 
Ackworth late for supper and dead tired. They had 
some thought of getting in by the “‘ Back-end,” but as 
luck would have it met F.A. as they were crossing the 
road. He looked them over and said, ‘‘ Been hunting, 
Stockdale ?”’ He always knew. How did he know? 
True, they were muddy, but other hobbies run to mud 
beside hunting. ‘‘ Well,” he added, “‘ you will hear 
what Mr. Binyon has to say.” ‘I forget what Mr. 
Binyon had to say,” says Stockdale, ‘‘ but the worst 
of it was I followed the hounds through most of 
meeting next day; not on foot, but riding a chestnut 
with a white blaze and had just taken six fences one 
after another, when I heard F.A. concluding his sermon 
with a favourite text (alas, I forget which), and found 
myself on the Meeting-house form instead of in the 
saddle. I don’t know whether it was then or since (the 
latter, I fear) that I felt what a rotter I was; for to put 
the motive no higher, it is only decent to try to listen to 
a man when he takes the trouble to speak to you.” 
After a story of this type I have heard Stockdale 
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say that there must have been scores of careless 
heathens like himself pass through the School in F.A.’s 
time, and they liked him ; some of them made a hero 
of him. They knew that he understood them and was 
tolerant ; perhaps too tolerant. The question arises 
how would more personal contact with him in their 
early years have affected boys of this type? We 
need not undervalue the work of other masters. 
Andrews had excellent lieutenants, but F.A.’s position 
placed him apart; moreover there was now an 
Andrews tradition—hence a word of caution or 
encouragement, once or twice during a half or term, 
would for many (not all) have been the word of an 
oracle. Perhaps it was impossible with a household of 
four hundred strong; at any rate he must have given 
up some of his extra school work and then he would 
not have been the Frederick Andrews we knew. Still, 
his biographer has learned (what he did not know 
before) from many old scholars who were at Ackworth 
during F.A.’s middle and later years, that they saw 
little of their Headmaster in their early school days, 
and they would like to have seen more. 

In spite of his tolerance Andrews was a disciplinarian. 
He had never found any difficulty in keeping order 
himself, and he did not like others to fail, but his 
tolerance for the shortcoming of scholars was not 
altogether denied to his staff. He liked to tell of the 
Science Master who sometimes “ dwelt in the clouds.”’ 
Once it happened that his pupils slipped out one by one 
while their teacher was lost in his own exposition. 
F.A., finding them at play outside, asked what they were 
doing there, and was inwardly amused with the reply 
—thought to be all sufficient, ‘‘ We are in Mr. Blank’s 
class, Sir.’ Perhaps compensation was found in the 
zeal of the master. 

During his twenty-five years Andrews had much 
diminished the chances of punishment. He has himself 
declared that this was one of his first determinations. 
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Punishment there must be, but he wanted as little as 
possible and the staff was amused to hear him one 
moment railing against it, and shortly after declaring 
that one of the masters was not sufficiently strict and 
did not give enough. It is easy to appreciate these 
temporary inconsistencies. He himself seldom did 
punish. It is not the duty of a Headmaster except in 
serious cases, so he left it to his staff. 

Punishments were of two kinds. Culprits were 
sent into Number 12 where they copied a given number 
of lines, or did their allotted time standing to a line ; 
the latter was two feet from a glass case containing 
specimens of geology, natural history and curios of all 
kinds. A correspondent says that he gained an 
intimate acquaintance with ravens, rooks, jays and 
jackdaws during his frequent sojourn there. Nor can 
he forget how his imagination was stirred by the sight 
of an oil lamp—said to be two hundred years old— 
which had been found in the stream at the bottom of 
the Great Garden. His durance was made less vile 
by picturing evenings of the past when the good man 
of the house conned the news-sheet by its feeble light. 
“The line’”’ was a venerable Ackworth institution, 
its origin lost in antiquity. Many a victim would 
like to have known the name of its inventor that 
he might have said (to himself) what he thought of him. 
In Stockdale’s day it was becoming an infrequent 
punishment and perhaps he hastened the end, for once 
when doing time he overbalanced himself and fell 
through the glass among the corvide! 

When written lines were given they were copied from 
Thomson’s “‘ Seasons.” There was a period when they 
could be done at any speed provided they were legible, 
but afterwards it was ruled that two minutes were to 
be occupied on each; this was subsequently reduced 
to one minute. It was hard on the poet. Every dose 
began : 


“See Winter comes, to rule the varied year.” 
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Poor Thomson! Who knows what lugubrious fame 
awaits Mr. Bridges and Mr. Wilfred Wilson Gibson ? 

When the lines received reached a certain number 
in a given time, the culprit was sent to the Head. 
Some boys regarded this seriously. As a correspondent 
puts it, “To have the initials ‘F.A.’ inscribed in the 
task-book was felt to be a real disgrace,” and he adds, 
“T speak from experience here.” 

In his interview with “‘ strayed revellers ’’ Andrews 
did not forget his own imperfect boyhood; he was 
lenient towards frailty, indeed the West Wing staff 
were sometimes embarrassed when he sympathised 
“not wisely, but too well’ with erring members of 
their flock. 

Sheldon Leicester, an old scholar, has related an 
incident which, though it occurred in an earlier period 
may fitly be quoted here. He shall tell it in his own 
words : 

“F.A. had returned from abroad and during a lantern 
lecture on his tour three boys carried on an artillery 
battle in the darkened room with paper pellets and peas 
against one of the girls who had started the onslaught. 
The state of the floor was direct evidence of the 
encounter when the lights were put up, and three much 
ashamed elder boys attended F.A.’s study the following 
morning. The impossibility of allowing seniors guilty 
of such behaviour to go without punishment was made 
clear to us, as it could only lead to younger boys doing 
likewise. We felt our position all the more because it 
was F.A.’s own lecture. After a kindly but severe 
admonition the inevitable holiday afternoon’s writing 
was administered, and as we were dismissed from the 
study we were stopped by F.A. at the door. He said, 
‘IT may as well tell you that if I had been placed as 
you were, I should have done precisely the same as you 
did!’ The whole sting of the punishment had gone. 
There was a common bond between F.A. and us, and 
we did our punishment cheerfully, convinced that our 
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martyrdom was on behalf of school discipline. F.A. 
was one of us, that was the point!” 

On rare occasions, when things were going wrong on 
the boys’ side, Andrews spoke to them collectively, 
and at such times was both serious and indignant ; nor 
did he leave any doubt that retribution swift and 
terrible would follow discovery. 

Andrews had little to do with the discipline of the 
West Wing. Punishments were sufficiently severe if we 
may judge by that inflicted on a girl who surreptitiously 
put a hot brick inside her bed and through over-heating 
it, scorched the bed clothes, the smell causing general 
alarm. For this resourceful escapade, she spent two 
half-holidays in bed ; patched the damaged sheets and 
blankets in her leisure time, nor might she speak 
as she did so. The last restriction is still bitterly 
resented. 

There is no reason to suppose that F.A. had anything 
to do with this sentence. It does not bear his hall-mark. 
At any rate the sufferer is one of his most fervent 
admirers. She concludes her recollections by saying, 
“Of my unbounded admiration of and devotion to 
Frederick Andrews it is hard—in fact impossible—to 
speak. As I write I am looking at his photograph on 
my writing-desk, and I can almost hear his cheery 
greeting, ‘ Well, Micky and howart thou?” Whenthe 
news came of his death I felt I had lost a Headmaster 
who was a life-long friend.” 

Flogging was not unknown on the boys’ side. It 
was of rare occurrence, but Andrews thought in some 
cases it was the punishment that fitted the crime. As 
to the girls I doubt if there is another instance on record 
beside the one indicated in the following letter which 
F.A. wrote to his friend Dent Priestman on July rst, 
1913. I will give the letter in full, though the latter 
paragraph is apart from the subject with which I have 
been dealing, but I should not like to omit Andrews’s 
combined tribute to Mrs. Priestman and his own wife, 
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a tribute which reveals his ideal of goodness and holy 
life : 

“T had most pleasant association with your mother 
as a member of our Committee. I felt her sympathy and 
the cheer that came from her bright radiant spirit. 
When we were in difficulties through the illness of our 
‘Governess’ she came and filled the gap for three weeks. 
She acted admirably, used playfully to ask my 
permission when she wished to go out! When one 
little girl was very intractable, enquired if she might 
whip her! I told her by all means, seeing she was a 
Committee Friend. I dare not. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘I 
have whipped my own children, and I am sure it would 
do her good |’ ” 

“Tn the autumn of 1876 when I was suffering from 
an affection of the eyes, I stayed three weeks at East 
Mount and have never forgotten the impression made 
on my mind by the consistent bright Christian life of 
your mother. Religion and life are one or neither of 
them is anything. They were one with her. I remember 
the morning Bible-reading, after which a few words of 
prayer and praise bubbled forth as naturally as the clear 
water of a mountain spring. During the whole time I 
never was conscious of one single word or act which fell 
short of the Christ ideal. In my life I have only met 
two people who seemed to me to be so conscious of the 
Eternal Love and the Eternal Presence as to make no 
slip. Your mother was one of the two. It was the 
naturalness—the spontaneity of her piety which 
struck me.” 
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THE FLAGS—SUNDAY 


A good old custom still there is 
Since Auld Lang Syne, 

For they walked with cousins on the Flags 
In seventeen seventy-nine. 


the Centenary celebration in 1879, and in any 
book about Ackworth the Flags must have a 
place. 

Ackworth not being a co-educational school, the 
classes where girls and boys combine are few, and most 
of their leisure time is spent apart. Yet, as I have said, 
there is no “ almighty wall’’ between the two Wings. 
The School buildings face one another and the grass 
of the girls’ playground and the asphalt of the boys’ 
meet in the social pathway known as the Flags, which 
leads to the Great Garden. The name was a correct 
description up to 1902, but in that year the stone 
pavement was removed and asphalt substituted. 

The relationship between the two Wings has been 
termed ‘‘ the dual system” and does not meet with 
the approval of some educationalists who maintain that 
the sexes should be together or separated. In 1905 
Andrews evidently had the subject on his mind, for, in 
his annual address, after briefly describing the co- 
education of America, he added, ‘“‘It is time we 
considered the matter here and I should be glad 
to learn the views of any Friends present on this 
important subject.” 

He gave considerable thought to the question 
himself, and in his latter years it will be found he did 
not favour co-education for Ackworth, nor saw the 
necessity for much change in the guarded companionship 
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which has existed for one hundred and forty years. 
All Ackworthians will agree with him when he described 
the Flags as a great institution, for many of them 
fraught with pleasant wholesome memories. From the 
beginning it had been the rule that only relations should 
meet, nor was the rule cancelled during his reign. It 
has been said that he took a liberal view of relationship. 
No doubt he did; but there was a limit and probably 
other circumstances beside consanguinity entered into 
his consideration. Meeting a young couple he enquired 
what sort of cousins they were, and the girl smartly 
replied, ‘‘ Ackworth cousins, Sir.” It was a good 
answer, but he declined to accept it and forbade future 
meetings. On the other hand, coming across a merry 
group he joined them and in the course of conversation 
said, ‘““I am sure, Emmie, thou art no relation of 
George.” “ Oh, yes,” the young genealogist explained, 
“‘ Alice’s uncle married my aunt, and Bertram is her 
cousin, and Kathleen is Bertram’s; and George’s 
brother is going to marry Kathleen’s sister, so we are 
all relations.” This was clear and F.A. admitted the 
family tie. 

There was precedent for these complicated claims. 
John Whiting told the old scholars that about 
1830 his sister, Mary Whiting, claimed cousinship with 
William May, and thus established it. Her father had 
married as his first wife a widow named Benwell, who 
had a daughter Maria by her first marriage. On the 
strength of this Mary Whiting regarded Maria Benwell 
as a sister, and Maria Benwell, she said, was a cousin 
of William May, because William May’s grandfather’s 
step-mother was a relative of the Benwells. This is 
a baffling pedigree, but it satisfied F.A.’s stricter 
precursors. 

There is no doubt Andrews enjoyed the situations 
created by the Flags and found them humorous and 
harmless. But he was always wary and knew every- 
thing about everybody. Here is a copy of a postcard 
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that he wrote to the father of a girl and boy in the 
School: ‘‘I hear that Blank wants to go on the Flags 
to your daughter. I also hear that if he does, your son 
threatens to punch his head. Are you willing to run 
the risk?” 

The gift for discovering relations has not been lost 
in modern times, if we may judge by the little girl 
who came to Miss Hartley (Headmistress) with the 
news that her father was being married again and that 
the wedding was to take place at noon that day. Miss 
Hartley knew this, and asked, “ You are fond of your 
new mother?” The child said “ Yes.’”’ But that was 
not what she had come for, so she went on, ‘“‘ When he 
is married I shall have a third cousin on the boys’ side. 
May I go on the Flags with him?’”’ Miss Hartley rose 
to the occasion, ‘‘ Yes,’”’ she said, “‘ but you must not 
go on before twelve o’clock.”’ 

It is not surprising that there were juvenile attach- 
ments, real or imagined, between some of the girls and 
boys. These are not confined to “ dual’”’ schools, but 
occur where full co-education exists and even where the 
schools in the same city are separated by a mile of 
streets. Many of them may be described as mental, 
existing feebly in the mind of one of the parties. Some 
relied on correspondence, a few advanced a stage 
further, especially when helped by Ackworth cousinships. 
For the most part they neither affected work nor play ; 
one of my correspondents has even called them 
“beautiful friendships ’’ (which is to rate them high), 
and except when there was an amorous epidemic F.A. 
regarded them tolerantly, even sympathetically. But I 
must repeat that he always knew what was going on, 
and at the right moment—often unexpectedly—revealed 
his knowledge. This might happen in a literature 
lesson, when a boy having failed to answer a question, 
the girl of his choice was invited to help him; or it 
might be during an Essay excursion, when he would 
embarrassingly suggest that a certain couple should 
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sit by one another at tea. In one way or another he 
caught them out and a second innings was rare. 

There were times when a serious view was taken by 
one or other of the staff and a girl or boy was sent to 
the Head, who judged each case on its merits and acted 
accordingly. Here is the narrative of an interview 
told by an eye-witness. There was a row in the West 
Wing. Certain “silly young girls” had been carrying 
on correspondence with the East Wing, the inevitable 
little sisters playing postmen on the Flags, in the time- 
honoured fashion. Justice had been meted out in the 
form of “‘ gating ’’ and the curtailment of cherished 
privileges. “‘Simmies”’ had been stopped, and even 
the Green was forbidden ground. To one of the 
culprits it seemed at last as if the storm was blowing 
over. When suddenly out of the blue came to one of 
them the dread summons: “ Mr. Andrews wants to 
see you in his room.” 

The horror of it! Did it mean expulsion? Surely 
it could be nothing less. You can imagine how short 
the Long Passage seemed that day to the girl whose 
heart thump-thumped twice as quickly as her feet. 
Her name ?—it was one of three syllables that F.A. 
loved to roll out to its full extent. We will call her 
Gwendoline. 

“Comein.” F.A. was sitting at his desk. Witha 
kind smile he looked up and rose. 

“ Gwen-do-line, dost thou know why I have sent 
for thee? ”’ 

Tremblingly came the reply, “ Yes, for writing 
to a 


“‘ Well, no, it wasn’t that as a matter of fact. (Oh, 
the subtlety of it!) Isawacousin of thine at Monthly 
Meeting and he sent his love. But, seeing thou hast 
mentioned it, we might as well go into that little matter 
of thine.” 

“Dost thou recognise these, Gwen-do-line ? ” bring- 
ing many letters out ofa drawer. Such tell-tale letters ! 
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“Yes,” very low. F.A. put on his glasses and 
became the wise judge. 

“* And when did thou first become enamoured of this 
boy, Gwen-do-line ? ”’ 

“Last September.” 

“Seven monthsago. So-ho! (with his own chuckle) 
So-ho! And the gilt has not worn off the gingerbread 
yet, Gwen-do-line ? ” 

“No, Mr. Andrews.”’ 

‘“‘ And art thou very fond of him, Gwen-do-line ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” very, very low. With the kindest of smiles 
F.A. whipped off his glasses and put his hands on the 
girl’s shoulders. 

“Then if thou can’t be quite good, Gwen-do-line, 
be as good as thou can be.” 

I remember F.A. telling me how once a small boy of 
twelve was sent to him for writing letters of an unusually 
ardent character to a maiden somewhat older than 
himself. F.A. considered it a case for severity and told 
him the foolish business must stop, and that if it did 
not, the penalty would be prompt and uncommonly 
painful. Whereupon the boy—who was short and fat 
—drew himself up to what height he had, placed his 
right hand on his heart, and gasped with fervour, 
““ May I cherish a secret passion ? ” 

On another occasion a letter from a boy to a girl 
was intercepted by the authorities in which he asked 
for a lock of her hair. F.A. sent for him and told him 
next time the school barber came, he could save him a 
sack full. 

When both the girl and boy were promising scholars 
and influential in the School he adopted a different tone. 
He appealed to their common sense and asked them to 
put themselves in his position and realise the trouble 
they were causing. Much of the work in the Matricula- 
tion class was done together and he pointed out the 
impossibility of allowing foolishness there; it 
jeopardised the success of the pupils themselves, and 
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the reputation of the School. His appeal rarely if 
ever failed. 

In one interview he produced some verses a boy had 
written, modelled on a familiar poem. ‘“‘ Not so bad,” 
said F.A., rubbing his nose, “‘ but isn’t the parody a 
bit close? Thy father is an intelligent man, with a 
knowledge of verse, would it not be well to ask his 
opinion.” 

In writing on this subject I have been fearful that I 
am giving it undue prominence. F.A.has told methat 
these juvenile flirtations, attachments, ‘‘ beautiful 
friendships ’—call them what you will—had caused 
him little trouble during his long rule and no anxiety. 
They were not a feature of the School ; their occurrence 
was comparatively rare. They had never done real 
harm and had indeed a good side. My reason for 
referring to them has been that they are interesting in 
themselves and they illustrate F.A.’s tact and methods. 
It is certain that the relationship between the Wings 
improved in his time. This was caused partly by the 
multiplication of leisure pursuits and partly by his 
attitude. His sense of humour and lightness of touch 
laughed the silly-serious out of the adolescent mind. 


For some old scholars the Ackworth Sunday is 
a pleasant memory; for others it is not. A _ poll 
would be necessary to get the decision of the 
majority. The show of hands is about equal. Much 
depended on the disposition of the boy or girl and 
whether he or she had sisters, brothers or cousins 
in the other Wing whose company was appreciated. 
For Sunday has always been the Flags day. An old 
scholar in the seventies wrote to his friend at Bootham, 
“TJ often think of you on Sunday walking about that 
wretched playground at York and not even the sight 
of a girl to cheer you. Here it is splendid and rare 
fun going on the Flags.” On the other hand, for one of 
his contemporaries the day was depressing in spite of 
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the Flags. ‘‘ Sunday was a day of boredom,” he says. 
“There were too many meetings, and they were too 
long.” I should say the last sentence is true; the leisure 
time, which had been considerable under George 
Satterthwaite, was reduced by Josiah Evans, and the 
number of meetings and classes of one kind or another 
drew largely on his scholars’ reserve of resignation. 
Changes came gradually in F.A.’s time; not only were 
the meetings and classes reduced in number, but their 
character was altered. 

Old boys of Andrews’s early and middle periods are 
fond of recalling the Sunday distribution of letters, 
which took place in the open, prior to the Scripture 
class. Between half-past eight and nine in the 
morning F.A. would come down the Colonnade carrying 
a pile of letters, and take his stand on the Terrace 
parapet, about five yards west of the Fountain. Many 
boys were walking about the Green in pairs and groups, 
the Bench was well-filled and the parade on the Flags 
was imposing. 

So soon as F.A. was seen to come out with the letters 
there was a general assembling towards the Fountain 
vicinity, and word went round to shed, court and 
schoolrooms, so that there might be fifty to one 
hundred boys standing expectant at the top of the 
Green and along the parapet. Andrews stood a minute 
or two looking round at the boys, commenting genially 
on such matters as black eyes, bandaged arms, faces 
not too clean, or throwing some word of compliment or 
jest to any lad who had figured with success or otherwise 
in yesterday’s match. Then he started on the letters, 
calling out the name on the envelope, with perhaps some 
sly comment, as “‘ Sheldon Leicester—he will be on the 
Flags, no doubt’”’; or ‘“‘ Arthur Charles Fox-Davies, 
I think you give him another name’’; “‘ Joseph and 
Arthur Cooper—we’ll let Josephus have it as the elder ”’ 
—and so on. Claimants near at hand received theirs 
from F.A.’s hand, while others advancing up the Green 
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throw which F.A. delighted to find occasion to use. 
He took a queer joy in flicking these letters down the 
Green, a joy shared vicariously by those around him. 

The Meeting for Worship has always begun at 
half-past ten, and one cannot think of Ackworth 
without recalling the parallel lines of girls and boys 
filing singly across the Area on Sunday mornings. 

In F.A.’s early years Ackworth Meeting was rich in 
speakers; George Satterthwaite, Wm. S. Lean, Wm. 
Kitching, Albert Linney, Rachel Stone, and others ; 
but later years threw more responsibility on his 
shoulders. Itis comforting to know that F.A. said that 
he himself could hardly remember a single sermon— 
what he hoped for from his own ministry was that the 
cumulative effect would produce the desired result. 
It was, he said, a case of “‘ line upon line, precept upon 
precept.”’ Often he was heard to say he felt bound to 
speak. The girls and boys were like young birds in a 
nest, opening their mouths to be fed. 

The subject of his address was frequently drawn 
from a recent happening. Perhaps he had received a 
letter from a parent complaining of his boy’s or girl’s 
want of progress, or, on the other hand, enclosing one 
breathing the spirit of loyalty and hard work; with 
incidents of this kind he arrested some of those who 
had a gift of inattention. 

Many will recall his readiness when a cornet played 
by a learner was heard from the lane at the back of the 
Little Field. As it went on a smile spread over the 
young congregation, which was growing dangerously 
near a titter, when F.A. got up with the words, “If 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle.” The cornet was forgotten or 
became a mere background as for twenty minutes he 
poured forth a sermon on indecision and hesitancy and 
the fatal policy of simply drifting. In the latter 
connection he told how one day when he was crossing 
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the Atlantic there was a sudden rush to the side of the 
vessel to see a huge tree tossing to and fro at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, a peril to all navigation. 

Both in his sermons and lectures he repeated the 
story of the workmen who were making alterations near 
what is now the Headmaster’s room. They came across 
an old beam on which were carved the words, ‘‘ We 
put this beamin. We did our best,” and then followed 
the initials and the date. The comment ofthe workmen 
was ‘“‘ And a very good best, too.”’ Or it might be he 
spoke of Darwin, who related how towards the end of 
his life he had become such a fact machine that he had 
lost the power of appreciating music and poetry, and 
who added, could life be lived again he would not let 
a day pass without reading some poetry or hearing some 
music. Orit might be the story of Jenny Lind watching 
a sunset, and of her thoughts, not of the past or the 
present, but of the future and the eternal. He was fond 
of illustrating his subject by some incident or passage 
from the Odyssey, but possibly the quotation most 
frequently on his lips was from Tennyson’s “‘ Gareth 
and Lynette”: 


Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do, 

Follow the deer? Follow the Christ the King. 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King— 
Else wherefore born ? 


He drew largely from history and often spoke about 
John Hus and Luther, and I wonder how many times 
in his forty years he referred to the lives and words of 
Dr. Arnold and John Bright. 

He had a retentive memory which had been 
cultivated in his boyhood. He said that in his younger 
days he once selected for learning by heart the twelfth 
chapter of Luke, finding a challenge in its fifty-nine 
verses. Such a memory enabled him to quote freely 
and correctly from the Scriptures. Perhaps the texts 
most often on his lips were the eighth verse of the 
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fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians: 
““ Whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on 
these things ”’ ; and the twenty-second and twenty-third 
verses of the Epistle to the Galatians, which particularise 
“ the fruit of the Spirit.’”’ ‘‘ I used to love his addresses 
in meeting,’ writes a correspondent from Canada. 
“When I go to Church here the sermons seem feeble 
andremote. I want to hear F.A.’s voice and the simple, 
everyday Christianity he used to teach us.” 

It must not be supposed that F.A. in his meeting 
addresses held the attention of all the children all the 
time. This falls to the lot of noman orwoman. Some 
children are consistently inattentive ; some are busy 
with their own imaginations, and some have told me 
that in their early years F.A.’s sermons were above 
their heads. To none of these did the Bolton boy 
belong who after four Sundays wrote home to say, 
“ You think in Bolton that Canon Hoskyns can preach, 
but you should hear F.A. Canon Hoskyns isn’t in it 
with him.” 

In the morning meeting others beside the scholars 
were present, the Staff, School officials, visitors and 
residents in the village, and they divided with the 
children the attention of the speakers, but in the 
Evening Reading F.A. spoke to his girls and boys, and 
to them only and their most affectionate remembrances 
of him centre round this gathering. 

When Andrews became Head it was the custom for 
two girls and two boys each to read a passage from the 
Scriptures, after which there was a time of silence, 
sometimes broken by a sermon ora prayer. One of the 
few radical alterations he made in his early days was 
when he introduced a hymn and a reading from some 
book other than the Bible. It might be possibly a 
sermon by the late Canon Farrar, or Tennyson’s “In 
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the Children’s Hospital,” or an extract from Myers’s 
‘St. Paul.” Then came an early favourite, “‘ The 
Little Mouse Ear,’’ and later on the stories the very 
name of which recall some of the most cherished 
memories of school days: “‘ The Runners,” “The Swan 
Song,” ‘‘ The Indian who jumped the Chasm,” “ The 
Sinking of the Well on Aniwa,” “ 365 Days—Every 
Day a Christmas Day,” ‘“‘ The Wallet,” ‘The Test 
Match,” ‘‘ Mary Elizabeth,” ‘‘ The Martyrdom of a 
Poet,” or ‘“‘ Rex my brother, my King.” 

Sometimes he read extracts from letters written 
by children whom the School contribution had enabled 
to spend a fortnight in the country and sometimes from 
youthful correspondents in foreign lands; these were 
apt to be amusing as when the Canadian boy sent his 
love to the girls generally and made repeated requests 
(successfully) for the gift of a cornet. 

F.A. often gave a short address, choosing such 
subjects as the centenary of a poet or statesman; or 
when distinguished contemporaries had passed away, 
would draw a lesson from their lives and work. These, 
too, were his opportunities for speaking on matters 
that intimately concerned the welfare of the School : 
on Courtesy, Truthfulness, Purity, ‘Non sibi sed 
omnibus,” ‘For Endurance,” or on_ slackness, 
indifference and evil influence. 

There is no doubt for old scholars the two pre- 
dominant memories of him are F.A. in the Fothergill 
Hall and F.A. in the cricket field, and in speaking of 
the former most of them begin by recalling the stories 
to which I have alluded and which were read at intervals. 
If one may judge by frequency of reference the three 
favourites were ‘‘ Mary Elizabeth,” ‘‘ The Test Match,” 
and ‘‘ Rex my brother, my King,” in the order named. 
These are simple narratives and in reading them you 
realise how much they owed to F.A.’s rendering; as 
one who loved them in her school-days, says, ‘‘He had 
the power of making us live, for the time being, in the 
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story, and to me it was a shock when the end was 
reached and we had to bring back our wandering fancy 
to the Fothergill Hall.” Percy Reynolds, who as 
scholar and member of the staff, heard Andrews hundreds 
of times, confirms this: ‘‘ Every phrase had its right 
force ; the enunciation was clear, the dialect correct, 
the pause effective—the story seemed to be told rather 
than read. One of them was‘ Australia, a tale of slum 
life.’ This a professional reciter, when visiting us, 
chose as his final piece. How flat it sounded, how bored 
we were! Whereas read by Mr. Andrews we enjoyed 
it over and over again.”’ This impression is emphasised 
by one who listened to him as a girl: “‘ When I think of 
Evening Reading, I recall, of course, ‘Mary Elizabeth,’ 
“Rex, my brother, my King,’ and ‘ The Test Match.’ 
No one in the world could have read these as F.A. did, 
and I sincerely hope I shall never hear anyone else try.”’ 
It was on these occasions that F.A.’ssympatheticnature 
was most fully revealed. “I can still hear,’ says an 
old boy, “‘ the tender intonation of the line from a poem 
based on ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘I am willing with all my 
heart, said he,’”’ and one of the mistresses, recalling 
her feelings as a scholar, says that these Sunday 
evenings had a glamour that no religious service has 
ever had since and adds that what she missed most on 
going to the Mount was the freedom of Ackworth and 
the Sunday evening Readings. 

I find it fitting that the last of his readings was 
“The Test Match—England v. Australia,” in which 
two little London urchins played the game in a slum 
yard, one being England and the other Australia. In 
the narrative, one of the players died soon after, and 
there is an account of his reception into the Heavenly 
City. The humour, the pathos, the triumph, F.A.’s 
voice did justice to all. 

“Does any old scholar, religious or irreligious,”’ 
asks one who was at school in F.A.’s middle period, 
*‘ forget the intimate hour of Sunday evening when the 
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serious side of life came home to us?” Not only to 
him but to hundreds of girls and boys it was a time 
when high ideals seemed attainable and F.A. made them 
dream dreams. The glamour of that hour may have 
been transient ; the visions have soon receded to the 
far horizon—but in their after-school life many 
Ackworthians amid stress, materialism, and callousness 
have paused, surprised to know the vision once again ; 
and to find themselves back in the Fothergill Hall, 
hearing the voice they heard—‘‘ when they were young 
and life was fresh and sweet.” 
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XXI 


F.A. AND HIS FAMILY 


\ ) Jarieses Andrews lost his wife in 1888 he was 

left with four children, Margaret, nine years 

old; Herbert,. eight; Helen, five; and 

Gertrude, two. His niece, Madeline Collinson, 

took charge of the household, and when she married was 

succeeded by her sister Beatrice. Margaret Andrews 

became an Ackworth scholar in 1889, and remained 

there for two years, and then went to live with her 

Aunt Mary Walton at Scarborough, and continued her 
education at a school in that town. 

It will be remembered how eager Andrews was to 
return home when he was in America, and great was the 
children’s joy when he was among them again. “ All 
my recollections of those early years are of the happiest,”’ 
says his daughter Gertrude, ‘‘and my father stands out 
as all that was good and perfect. I think we felt that 
he was indeed both father and mother. I often long 
that my little ones may have the same happy feeling 
which I had as a child.”” She continues, “‘ It was my 
privilege as the youngest to sleep in his dressing room. 
I used to hear him saying his prayers night and morning. 
He said them aloud and very earnestly. I think he 
took all the sorrows of the day and of his life to his 
_Lord then, for it was rare indeed to see him sorrowful 
in his daily life.’ Margaret Andrews confirms this: 
“ His wrestling was done in prayer. Ifsome crisis were 
impending he pleaded (often audibly) with his Heavenly 
Father in his bedroom.” 

His daughters recall his thoughtfulness for them. 
He was an early riser and came to see them before they 
got up, and neither gloomy weather nor the prospect 
of an anxious day prevented a cheery greeting. When 
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he went to London he always returned with some little 
gift for each. No matter how much he had on his 
mind, nor how great his responsibility, he never 
forgot them. 

In 1893 Margaret went to the Mount School, York, 
and in due course was followed by her two sisters, after 
they had been a few years in the school at Ackworth. 
All three were exceptional athletes and formidable 
cricketers. Both at Ackworth and York each in her turn 
took a leading place in the cricket and hockey teams, 
and each of them was the champion swimmer. 

After they left school Helen was for some time 
captain of the Yorkshire hockey team, and played for 
the North of England, while Gertrude, who had become 
gymnastic mistress at Dollar, played for Scotland. 
The latter also played golf and during a visit to 
Scarborough so pleased the professional that he declared 
if she would stay he would make her the English 
champion in a year. Their father frequently went to 
see them when they were at York and was a well-known 
and popular figure at the Mount. They spent many of 
their holidays in Wales and the Lakes, taking 
their cycles with them. On these holidays his 
wide reading and excellent memory served him in 
good stead. When speedometers were in fashion he 
would sometimes amuse himself by naming an event 
of the past connected with the country they were 
travelling through, for every milemeasured. This may 
sound alarming, but F.A. was never a bore. 

The appearance of the family was striking. They 
were all tall. F.A., Margaret, and Herbert were on 
the pier at Bowness, when one of their friends heard a 
boatman say, “ There go two fine tall chaps and the 
young lady would make two ordinary men.” 

F.A. was not fond of walking and disliked a rough 
road. Perhaps his feet were too small for his long body. 
He only took size six in shoes. His pleasure in natural 
scenery increased as he grew older and he loved the 
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sea. The Saturday before he died he asked his 
daughter to take him where he could view it well. 

After he began to play golf (‘the refuge of the 
aged”’) his holidays were largely given up to the 
game and he enjoyed none more. Of these I will 
speak later. 

He was easily pleased, and contented wherever he 
was. He never complained of his residence in the School 
and it was not on his initiation that the Headmaster’s 
house was built in 1906. When, however, the removal 
had taken place he often expressed his pleasure, and 
although he did no gardening himself—except to roll 
the lawn—he was proud to take his visitors round the 
garden when flowers were making a brave show. 

After leaving the Mount, Margaret was at the Slade 
School in London for three years. Then Beatrice 
Collinson married and Margaret came home to be with 
her father and accompanied him on his long tour in 
1903. With this began a close companionship and 
intimate understanding which lasted to the end. 

They lived a happy life together. He was punctual 
to breakfast at 7.30, and when possible spent three- 
quarters of an hour over it, often alluding to the chewing 
legend connected with Gladstone. After breakfast he 
walked with some of the staff on the Terrace, and this 
was repeated during the morning “‘ recess,’’ when there 
was much talk on politics and sport. He had dinner 
at one p.m., either with the boys or girls. Work and 
play divided the afternoon. When his cricket and 
football days were done, he had a game at tennis or a 
short stroll. Tea was a pleasant time. Father and 
daughter were often alone and they chatted over books 
and papers. Of the latter, The Nation, The Spectator 
and Punch were favourites. His daughter says how 
she missed his breezy talk about politics and news of 
the day. He had something to say about everything 
as he read the papers, and these interpositions had that 
unexpectedness which makes good talkers and public 
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speakers. Supper was always taken with the staff at 
nine o’clock, and later on he not unfrequently enjoyed 
agame at bridge. He did not begin to play cards until 
nearly fifty, but having begun, he became fond of 
bridge ; as his daughter Gertrude puts it: “ Didn’t 
he love the game and wasn’t he just keen to win? We 
used to say we'd never get to bed until he won a 
rubber.” 

For an adult he had an unusually “ sweet tooth.” 
It was exciting to watch him helping himself to sugar 
while he was telling a story. Absent-mindedly he piled 
lump upon lump till a crystal peak was unsubmerged. 
His daughter Margaret believed too much chocolate 
and too many sweets were not good for him, so he kept 
a private storein his bedroom, which he visited from time 
to time with obvious secrecy that deceived nobody. 

He was fond of animals and there was generally a 
number of resident catsin hishouse. At one time there 
were five. Three of these were his companions at 
breakfast and tea. One sat on each arm of his chair 
and another on his shoulder, and he fed them in turns. 
He and his daughters had a succession of dogs. Ina 
long human span, how short, alas, they lives are! One 
summer morning when he was teaching history on the 
girls’ side, his terrier, Nell, heard his voice and jumped 
through the open window, and once on a Sunday, his 
sermon reached the ears of his collie, Max, who promptly 
joined the congregation and was with difficulty induced 
to leave it. F.A. loved little children and they loved 
him. Year after year a happy party was mystified and 
delighted by a towering ‘‘ Father Christmas.”’ 

Gertrude Andrews was married in Nova Scotia in 
1912 to Frank Arthur Walker. She went out by herself 
and did not come home for seven years owing to the 
war. In 1919 she brought her two little girls, Barbara 
and Joan (aged five and three years) to Ackworth and 
spent five months there. F.A. had a happy life, but 
I doubt whether any of his days were happier than those 
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spent with his grandchildren. He and Barbara, the 
eldest, were great chums, and when she could secure 
him she promptly informed the rest of the household 
that they were not wanted. His capacity for entering 
into all games extended to those of early childhood. 
Once during the holidays he and his companion could 
not be found anywhere in the house, and were eventually 
discovered crawling about the floor of the private room 
in the school vestibule, playing at ‘‘ bears.”’ 

Both Margaret and Helen visited their sister in 
Nova Scotia and to the last her father lived in the hopes 
that he would doso. It was not to be, but his memory 
is kept alive in his daughter’s far-off home by pictures 
on the nursery walls and one of the diversions of little 
Dorothy, who never saw him, is to pick out his portrait 
in the illustrations of the A.O.S.A. Reports. 

Frederick Andrews had two sad bereavements in 
his adult life. He lost his wife when she was but 
forty-one years old, and he lost his only son, Herbert, 
when he was twenty-four. 

Herbert was born in March, 1880. Heand his sister 
Margaret spent their childhood together. They were 
very young when their father taught them to 
swim and skate, but Herbert’s special taste was for 
locomotive engines and railway trains. He was ten 
years old when his father took him to London and 
having had a present of half-a-crown, the boy spent 
a happy afternoon riding round and round the railway 
track on the old Underground. He spent four years 
in the School and then went on to Bootham, where 
he developed rapidly. He gave considerable time to 
archeology, and his diaries, illustrated by his own 
beautiful photographs, are much above the school-boy 
average. He played cricket, but did not excel like his 
father. At football he was a reliable full-back, and 
after he left school played for ‘“‘ The Foxes’ club. His 
liking for everything connected with railways continued 
during his stay at York, and he spent as much time 
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as he could among the engines at the station, and more 
than once managed to obtain permission to drive one. 

He matriculated while at Bootham, and then went 
into the business of R. J. Beck & Sons, of Cornhill, 
opticians and camera makers. He worked hard and 
proved his interest in and knowledge of his work by 
taking the principal part in writing a technical book on 
photographic lenses, of which thirteen thousand copies 
have been sold. He became a Director of the Company 
when he was only twenty-three. 

He was a handsome youth, broad shouldered, 
powerfully built, six feet five inches in height, with 
strong aquiline features, dark hair and eyes, and 
beautiful hands. His physical development had been 
rapid, and it is possible that his active disposition led 
him to do more than he should have done, for in 
addition to his work he played football, cycled long 
distances, and enjoyed social and public life. Had he 
lived he might have rivalled F.A. as a speaker. He 
delighted his father by a witty speech he made at a 
meeting of the York Old Scholars. Herbert was 
engaged to Maud Bateman, of Kendal, and having 
contracted a severe chill in the summer of 1904 had 
gone to the house of her mother forrest and recuperation. 
Here, however, he became worse, and in spite of devoted 
nursing, passed away on October roth, in his 
twenty-fourth year. 

What his son’s death meant to Frederick Andrews 
itis hard tosay. His daughters chiefly remember how — 
he tried to comfort them and Herbert’s fiancée. He 
did not talk about his sorrow, nor show his grief. 

On one of the last occasions the Rev. Hy. Howlett 
heard him speak, Andrews alluded to Goldsmith and 
read some lines from “‘ The Deserted Village.”” As he 
did so, ‘‘ many others beside myself,” says Mr. Howlett, 
who was then Rector of Ackworth, “‘ must have felt how 
aptly they applied to F.A. himself. We had seen how 
he bore the severest of earthly trials in the loss of his 
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gracious wife, and then—what seemed to us—the 
premature cutting short of the promising career of a 
gifted and only son, yet in all these troubles the spirit 
of love and devotion to duty rose calmly above them all : 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


I have often said that at the back of F.A.’s 
exuberance there was a region we could not penetrate ; 
a hidden country, where the footprints of her who left 
him so soon “ were holy all about him ” and the Divine 
Presence was very close. 

Still the loss of his only son, at the outset of his 
career, could not fail to leave its mark. There was a 
subtle change, a little more sign of age, an increase of 
tenderness and gentleness. How could he see the young 
life around him and not remember that a few years ago 
his son was there and as strong as they? ‘“‘ Amen, 
whatever fate be sent, pray God the heart may kindly 
glow,”’ and it was more and more his wish to bring 
sunshine and gladness into their young lives. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND 
INSPECTIONS 


HE Governing Body of Ackworth School is 
called the Committee, and upon it are thirty 
members of both sexes. These are appointed by 
the General Meeting which is held at the School 
during the last week in June. Since the School came 
under the National Pension Scheme for teachers, three 
additional members are appointed by the Board of 
Education. 

The full Committee used to meet four times a year, 
but since the adoption of terms in 1904 the meetings 
have been reduced to three. Sub-Committees are 
appointed for departmental work. These are the 
Farm and Estate, the Finance, the Arrangements, and 
the Monthly Committees. There is also a Women’s 
Committee, which consists of all the lady members, 
who have charge of the details connected with the Girls’ 
Wing. 

The Estate Committee has never lacked upon it 
men of agricultural experience, who have given much 
time to the farm and its herd of cows, the source of 
milk supply for the large household. Upon these men 
Andrews relied. He never professed to know anything 
either of farming or estate management. He took a 
keen interest in the welfare of the tenants and his 
consideration for them was sometimes embarrassing 
when developments were deemed essential. 

The duties of the Finance Committee are implied 
byitsname. It reports to each General Committee and 
thus keeps the members in touch with the financial 
position. Andrews freely expressed his views as to the 
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desirability of suggested expenditure, but he was ever 
alive to the exigencies of ways and means. Perhaps 
he unduly mistrusted his business ability, but he was 
justified in relying on the able men who have successively 
served the School in this department. 

The Arrangements Committee deals with the details 
connected with education, the staff and the equipment 
generally. Every appointment and change among the 
teachers comes before it; it considers the individual 
salaries; and from it the Headmaster and Head- 
mistress ask advice when there is any friction with or 
among the staff; difficulties with parents or in unusual 
cases with girls or boys. The Monthly Committee is 
the executive body which carries out the recommenda- 
tions of the General Committee. . Although its members 
have to travel considerable distances it is well attended. 

Andrews took an active and leading part in the 
meetings of the two committees last named. He was 
always vivacious. He did not attempt to over-ride 
the opinion of others, but he had a way of letting his 
view be known. I remember when discussing an 
application for a vacancy on the boys’ staff he said, 
“ Well, he’ll strengthen the pagans, and we are rather 
on the serious side at present.”” On another occasion 
when our choice was in the balance, he murmured, 
“ He’s a fine bat, and our good men are growing 
ancient,” and, as he said so, his eye caught those of the 
old cricketers on the Committee. 

Sometimes he candidly criticised his teaching staff. 
“T went into Blank’s class the other day. I thought 
his teaching dull, oh! deadly dull, but the queer part 
of it is, his boys pass their examinations, and when they 
visit the School after leaving, they always want to see 
him.” 

When considering application for the admission of 
scholars who were Friends, his knowledge of their 
families, relationships, and pedigrees was marvellous. 
In his middle and latter days the parents of the 
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applicants had often been his pupils. He remembered 
all about them, and not only could he tell about parents, 
but also about uncles, aunts, and cousins. The careers 
of hundreds of men and women were stored away in 
his mind, and if required he brought them from their 
shelves and placed them on the counter. 

The members of the General Committee regard its 
meetings as cheerful occasions. Men and women who 
were at school together twenty or even fifty years ago 
meet and greet one another as if the years were days. 
Arrivals take place on the afternoon preceding the day 
of the full Committee, so that Sub-Committees may meet 
in the evening. Opportunity is taken to see something 
of the staff and there are pleasant chats in parlour and 
study. 

F.A. was a jolly host and had something to say to 
all his guests about their various avocations. Here 
again it was wonderful how much he knew. He had 
said when first appointed that he hoped the members 
of the Committee would be his friends and advisers, and 
such they had been throughout the thirty years; now 
he was delighted to welcome on the Governing body 
those who had been schoolgirls and schoolboys under 
him. He was quick to realise in what department new 
members would be most useful and often expressed to 
individuals his appreciation and thanks when their 
council or sympathy had been helpful. He was 
outspoken himself, and asked for candour in return. 
I have more than once heard him plead for open state- 
ment rather than that he should hear indirectly of 
criticism on his action or policy. 

He had much respect for the memory of “ the 
weighty Friends ’”’ who were on the Committee in his 
early years and of the serious atmosphere which often 
pervaded their deliberations, but in the most intimate 
conversation I have never heard a hint of regret or 
unfavourable comparison between them and _ their 
modern and more mundane successors. 
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When the first day’s business was done and supper 
was over, the billet of each ‘‘ Committee Friend ”’ was 
announced. Some were to sleep at the Hotel, some in 
the School, and some were allocated to various houses 
in the village. In the silence of night, when sleeping 
in the School, I have thought, with a kind of awe, about 
all the young life so quiet and so near. One hundred 
and eighty boys just above, and one hundred and 
twenty girls not far away. A few hours ago what 
unbounded energy ; what multitudinous thoughts were 
theirs, and now “all that mighty heart is lying still ! ”’ 
At such a time one realised the responsibility of a Head. 
Each of these three hundred children had parents at 
home to whom the child now in bed above was “ the 
greatest thing in the world.”’ Whatever happened to 
any of them, the appeal would be to F.A. ! 

The General Committee meets in the Centre Library. 
Friends avoid the word Chairman, so the “ Clerk”’ 
presides. For nearly half the time of F.A.’s head- 
mastership this position has been occupied by Francis: 
Godlee, and no body ever had a more considerate or 
assiduous leader. Both the School and F.A. have owed 
much to him, not only for his generosity, but for the 
time, work and attention he has given to every detail. 

I have attended many meetings of many kinds, 
some in which the business methods were at least equal 
to those of the Ackworth Committee, but none where 
courtesy, good humour and _ understanding so 
unfailingly prevailed. 

F.A. was always present, and the business necessarily 
centred largely round him, and I have wondered how 
much of this genial atmosphere was his creation ? 
Wecannottell. There were Kings before Agamemnon, 
and there were cheerful Nestors among “ the fathers 
who begat us.” 

The June Committee meets the day before the 
General Meeting, to which I have referred in writing of 
the Centenary. It was described one year by a youthful 
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diarist as two hundred and fifty visitors and two 
thunderstorms. It begins with a meeting for worship, 
followed by the annual assembly which receives and 
discusses the report presented by the School Committee. 
At one o’clock an adjournment takes place until the 
afternoon, when there is a large company to hear the 
Headmaster’s address. These addresses were begun 
in Andrews’s day. They are reported almost verbatim 
in the yearly volume issued by the Old Scholars’ 
Association, and from them and other articles in this 
admirable annual, assisted by contributions from those 
who were then at the School, we may get the narrative 
of the years preceding the war. 

In 1904 the Friends’ Central Education Committee 
expressed a desire that all our schools be inspected 
about the same time in order to secure a complete 
survey of the educational equipment of the Society. 
Accordingly six inspectors from the Board of Education 
visited Ackworth in November of that year. The visit 
had important results. Directly or indirectly it brought 
about the building of the Art Room and the Science 
Block ; the raising of the leaving age, and the entering of 
pupils for Matriculation and other outside examinations. 

Andrews alluded in his address to the Inspectors’ 
Report. He told how they had emphasised the 
necessity for an Art Room. Wilfred Irwin, an old 
scholar, rose to the occasion and provided the funds 
for building what Andrews called ‘‘ The Noble 
Monument ”’ in the Little Field. This was opened by 
Mrs. Irwin in November, 1906, and handed over to the 
Committee. The Inspectors also alluded to the 
defective Laboratory, and Andrews pointed out that 
here was an opportunity for another old scholar to 
emulate Wilfred Irwin. There was no immediate 
response, and in 1910 Thomas Pumphrey, on behalf 
of the Committee, issued an appeal to Friends generally. 
In support of this appeal Andrews in his address 
proclaimed the need for £5,000, wherewith to build 
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a Science Block and a Gymnasium, and very soon 
he received a cheque for that amount from Francis 
Reckitt, another old scholar, and in due course the 
handsome building appeared in the Great Garden, on 
the sight of the old stone-yard. 

The leaving age of scholars was considered too low 
by the Examiners, and the Committee decided to 
prolong the school period to the age of seventeen. One 
of the masters tersely gave the history of this subject : 

“ Qur forbears were launched into the world when 
they were twelve or thirteen, our grandparents at 
fourteen, our fathers at fifteen, ourselves at sixteen, 
and now our children, in the judgment of modern 
educational statesmen, are not ready for present-day 
competition. unless they pursue their studies for yet 
another year.” 

This step was the precursor of external examinations 
which began in 1907. Andrews never liked them. He 
felt that, in some measure, they cramped the curriculum, 
but he recognised that every University and almost 
every profession demands an examination of this kind, 
and, therefore, parents naturally hesitate to send their 
children to schools where they do not exist. 

Percy Reynolds tells me that once when Andrews 
was showing him the Matriculation results, he put his 
fingers on a row of somewhat mediocre figures saying, 
“ That is about what we want.” Reynolds was taken 
aback, for it seemed as if F.A. did not consider high 
scholarship was his aim. ‘‘ And indeed,’ said 
Reynolds, ‘“‘ the whole of F.A.’s educational principle 
was against anything in the nature of intellectual 
snobbery. He was pleased when distinctions were 
gained, but I doubt if from him they secured such warm 
commendation as good bowling or a fine innings.”’ 

Perhaps F.A.’s partiality for the mediocre was a 
collateral product of his agreement with Thring that 
every child, clever or stupid, should have proper 
individual attention. Once when visiting a girls’ class, 
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the mistress said that the top six girls were the cream 
of the class. ‘‘ Rather hard on the milk, isn’t it?” 
F.A. said, a mild rebuke and a characteristic. 

One result of the external examinations was that 
Andrews gave up teaching History in the highest class 
—now called the Sixth Form. He still continued to 
do so in the Fifth. He told the General Meeting in 
1907 that he had an aversion to the details necessary 
to satisfy outside examiners. They appeared to him 
only dry bones of what might be a living and stimulating 
subject, and “ yet,’ said he, “I am not pleading for 
any flabby, invertebrate way of teaching, but I think 
they would be more effective, if in a bright and lively 
fashion the lessons of past history were applied to 
every-day problems.” 

Let us now turn from changes which affected the 
mind to one that affected the body. In 1906 Andrews 
told how the Committee, “‘ using that wisdom and 
discretion for which they were famous, had passed a 
sumptuary law of Draconian severity, namely that no 
boys or girls were to bring back with them any 
provisions for the table.”’ 

The general dietary of the School having been 
improved, the Committee’s decree had F.A.’s blessing 
and he quoted from Penn’s “ Maxims”: “’Tis a 
happiness to be delivered from a curious mind, as well 
as from a dainty palate.” It must be admitted he was 
not tolerant of daintiness; the niceties of a weak 
digestion did not command his sympathy. But 
prohibition laws have their loop-holes. Who in this 
country or America has not heard of ‘“‘ medicinal 
purposes ’’?? A boy wrote home announcing that he 
had a cough, so his mother made some toffee and sent 
it, at the same time asking permission for its absorption 
by her son. Andrews wrote in reply : 

I will let Arthur have the toffee as “‘ medicine,’’ but the 


dose must not be too often repeated. 
P.S. I have sampled it and find it curative. 
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So it came to pass, when Domestic Science (of which 
cookery classes are a part) was included in the 
curriculum, the tide turned, no longer through 
indulgent inlets the stodge came flooding in, but, as 
F.A. put it, ‘those who were scholars in the days 
when stodge parcels were sent to school by fond parents, 
will be amused to learn that it is no uncommon thing 
now for parents to receive parcels of that nature from 
their daughters.”’ 

F.A.’s addresses and the yearly School chronicles 
often speak of educational efforts outside the regular 
studies. We hear of lesson courses on “ Poverty and 
Social Reform,” chiefly drawn from Seebohm Rowntree’s 
works. ‘It is not to be wondered,” said F.A., 
“that occasionally crude notions are gained by some 
of the children.” How he enjoyed relating their 
unexpected answers! ‘‘In the homes of the poor the 
drains are in a fearful state and quite unfit for human 
habitation.” ‘‘ Sweating only takes place in unskilled 
labour such as sewing.” ‘‘ Ah!” said F.A., “ he will 
have to alter his tune when we have a Mistress of 
Domestic Economy who will exalt the unskilled labour 
into an Art.” 

The Drink problem also engaged attention, and it 
is always to be remembered that F.A. was a life-long 
teetotaller and probably the same might be said of the 
majority of those who were members of the Governing 
body. Still he and his staff spoke and talked moderately. 
It was his wish that facts should be given and deductions 
left to the scholars. Some of the deductions are 
startling. My examples are again culled from F.A. 
“Drink is one of the chief curses of the English 
language.” Surely a saying that admits of much 
interpretation. Here is another from a young 
statistician: ‘‘ The money spent on drink is all waste, 
averaging about {9 per head. Nowif this was spent on 
iced buns, it would give everybody 2,520 each, which 
would be splendid.’’ These are pre-war figures. 
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Yet another, this time from a moralist: “ Bread 
contains alcohol, but by the time it is baked and 
prepared the alcohol is quite unhurtful and therefore 
nobody considers bread eating sinful.’’ 

In 1911 there was another Government Inspection, 
when departmental teaching was recommended, and 
the employment of young and untrained teachers 
condemned, the result being that the latter dropped 
out of the staff; a greater change than it sounds ; 
the end of a system that had lasted as long as the 
School. 

The Inspectors spoke with unreserved appreciation 
of the upkeep of the School, its many-sided corporate 
life, the happy blending of school and home, the 
pleasant manners of girls and boys, and the trustful 
relationship between pupil and teacher. 

Alluding to the ‘‘ many-sided, corporate life,” 
Andrews said they were getting into the habit of having 
“‘a State debate”? once a year. In 1910 it was Tariff 
Reform versus Free Trade. In i1g1z the question 
discussed was Women’s Suffrage. A lady came from 
Leeds to introduce the subject. There were able 
speeches on both sides. ‘‘ One unusually diminutive 
boy,” said F.A., “stated that he was_ strongly 
opposed to Women’s Suffrage, inasmuch as_ the 
basis of government rested upon force.’”’ But the 
brave boy did not carry the day, there was a majority 
against him. 

The pros and cons had previously been considered 
in some of the class-rooms, and one of the boys had 
voiced the feeling which many Members of Parliament 
held at that time. He expressed it in the spirit of Mr. 
Weller, Senior: ‘‘I think that widows and sensible 
people like that should have votes.” 

Distantly allied to this subject and illustrating the 
breadth of teaching that was now being cultivated, I 
will refer to F.A.’s address in 1913. He told us that 
one of the girls’ higher forms had been reading 
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“ Paradise Lost,” and the mistress gave as subject 
for a short essay, ‘‘ What is your opinion of Milton’s 
Eve? Isshea typical or ideal woman?” F.A. read 
two extracts from two writers giving different points 
of view: 

“T think Eve is far from being a typical woman, 
but is more inclined to be ideal ; it would be exceedingly 
pleasant to have women with such a simple grace and 
charm, always willing to obey and honour their 
superiors.”” That is one view. This is the other: “I 
do not consider her an ideal woman, for were all women 
such as she, the adoration and humility they would 
show to their husbands would make them too proud 
and conceited. For God gave Eve to Adam as a 
companion and not as a slave.” 

F.A. touched on a host of subjects in his addresses. 
He discussed the differences between girls and boys. 
On the political side of history, boys instinctively 
realised the problems ; the girlsdidnot. “ With regard 
to Latin and English the girls do well,’ he said. “In 
Latin they are on a level with the boys. This is 
interesting, for the boys have learnt Latin for two 
more years than the girls. There are various 
reasons, one being that girls are more conscientious 
and throughout the year do their work more carefully 
than the boys.”’ 

At one time he was fearful that departmental 
teaching and the loaded curriculum had crowded out 
memorising or learning by heart. He had an excellent 
memory himself and could quote accurately from the 
authors of his choice. There was perhaps too much 
learning by heart in his school time, but he feared 
“the pendulum had swung too far the other way.” He 
was, therefore, glad when the “S.I.M.,” or Society for 
the Improvement of Memory, was started on the girls’ 
side, which not only resulted in much good poetry 
being learned, but provided a merry evening by a 
performance of Thackeray’s ‘“‘ The Rose and the Ring,” 
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and followed this up in 1913 with Sophocles’s 
“ Antigone,” which was repeated before the visitors 
at the General Meeting and was a brilliant success. 

Year by year he spoke of the Leisure Pursuits. 
The interest fluctuated and varied, but Natural History 
and Archeology had usually many devotees. The 
supply and availability of books were compared with 
his own school days. Then the supply was meagre 
and ingeniously dry, now not only was there the Centre 
Library, but every class-room possessed its own shelves 
well filled with congenial reading. The influence of 
leisure reading was recognised; personally I think it 
would be hard to overestimate it, though you cannot 
tell what book or what part of a book will make a 
durable impression upon a schoolboy’s or schoolgirl’s 
mind. Andrews did not believe in being over-nice. 
Once narrow-mindedly I queried the admission of a 
book I noticed in a lower form. ‘“‘ We must not be 
too critical,’ replied F.A., ‘“‘ they will clutch the heroic, 
their eyes are on the heights.” 

Andrews referred in 1910 to a letter he had received 
from a lady in Canada—one must live on a farm, she 
said, to realise what a tremendous nuisance, bother 
and loss in many ways a greenhorn can be. He brings 
dirt into the house, he leaves his things about, he never 
shuts a gate or a door, and he eats twice as much as an 
ordinary Canadian. As for muscles being developed, 
he can’t lift a sack of wheat, or even carry two cans of 
milk from the barn without resting. ‘“‘ Now what has 
this to do with Ackworth School ?”’ said F.A. ‘‘ Simply 
this, that there has been for the last three or four years 
a craze amongst the boys to go farming, and on a holiday 
afternoon there have been sometimes a dozen who 
scatter themselves among the neighbouring farms. 
They lead turnips, one boy can plough a furrow, and 
now some of them have gone out to Canada and have 
shown that they are not the greenhorns above 
described.” 
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When men and women died who had been friends 
of the School, F.A. spoke of their character and work. 
This was especially the case when Henry Thompson 
and Thomas Pumphrey passed away. These men had 
given freely of their time and ability to Ackworth, 
They were men with saintly minds and noble ideals. 
Henry Thompson was the historian of the School, a 
scholar, a Christian, and a gentleman. In 1909 F.A. 
appreciatively quoted the Annual Monitor: “ Henry 
Thompson brought an atmosphere of exquisite courtesy 
into a world where there is none too much of it, and the 
dullest of those who were privileged to meet him must 
have felt better for the mere sight of a man who at 
seventy-five had the brightness and vivacity and mental 
keenness of five-and-twenty, together with the wide 
sympathies that come with added years.” 

Thomas Pumphrey died in April, 1911, aged seventy- 
eight. His father had been Superintendent when 
Andrews came as a schoolboy to Ackworth in 1859. 
To quote F.A.: ‘‘ Thomas Pumphrey first became a 
member of the Committee in 1872. With little 
exception he continued to serve until his death. He 
devoted much time and thought to the interests of the 
School ; he took pains to know the staff personally, and 
always was ready with advice and counsel. He was 
prominent in all the efforts that have been made during 
the last thirty-five years for the advancement of the 
School. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
collecting a sum of money for much-needed improve- 
ments. The attention to details which he showed was 
itself a lesson to all who came in contact with 
him. He was one of those who carried religion 
into everyday life. He studied to show himself 
approved unto God, a workman that needed not to 
be ashamed.” 

Thomas Pumphrey seemed to F.A. a type of the 
best product of the School, a capable Christian, diligent 
in business, serving the Lord. His life and manner of 
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living appealed to those about him. A number of girls 
and boys from the North became Ackworth scholars 
by Thomas Pumphrey’s advice, and still more by his 
example. Andrews once referred to another old 
scholar who had been instrumental in sending to 
Ackworth thirty children who were not Friends. “I 
was curious to know,” said F.A., ‘“‘what had impressed 
him when a scholar, that he was now so successful an 
advocate? It was the old story, a guarded religious 
education.” 

This religious education was mainly undenomina- 
tional, yet the history of Friends and the lives of 
its chiefs upholders were not neglected. No one knew 
better than F.A. what care was required in doing this. 
I remember a youth who had been dragged by his 
elders round Stratford-on-Avon on a hot day, saying 
as he wiped his brow, “‘I wish W.S. had never been 
born,” and I must confess that I have heard both girls 
and boys say the same of George Fox. Perhaps no 
teaching can prevent this feeling among a certain type, 
but F.A.’s lessons and lectures did create an impression. 
Those on Elizabeth Fry, Dr. Fothergill and William 
Penn were among his best. He stirred his young 
audience with anecdotes of courage, fortitude in 
adversity, and ready wit, and he roused the inattentive 
by occasional humorous sallies. 

He delighted to relate—as stories against himself 
and his staff—the amazing effect their narratives of 
“early Friends’? had produced on the minds of 
scholars, as revealed in some of the answers to questions. 
Perhaps, however, the reader will agree with me that 
these answers—funny though they are—could not have 
been given had the lessons been dull and featureless. 
Here is one that describes the awakening, or should 
we say the conversion ? of Elizabeth Fry. ‘“‘ Elizabeth 
Fry lived at Earls Court, but when William Savery 
spoke to her, she burst into tears and went to 
Newgate.” 


DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


From “Dr, John Fothergill and his Friends,’ by R. Hingston Fox, M.D. 
By permission of the publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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For William Penn’s adoption of Quakerism there 
is a choice of explanations. One reads: ‘“‘ William 
Penn was sent to France to get into the ways of 
etiquette ; this acted very well ; but he soon began to 
slack again and became a Quaker.’’ The other: 
“William Penn’s father would not let him be a soldier, 
so he gave up all hope and became a Quaker.”’ 

The origin of the Holy Experiment in Pennsylvania 
is ingeniously explained: ‘‘ Penn wrote, ‘No King, 
no Crown,’ so Charles paid £15,000 to send him to 
America.” 

The distinctive views of Friends were also considered 
and those on Baptism were thus briefly and not 
incorrectly summed up: “Friends think Baptism 
quite unnecessary as it does not help you to go to 
Heaven or elsewhere.” 

It was not only the Society of Friends that yielded 
picturesque results; listen to this from a Biblical 
examination: ‘The Samaritans who attacked Nehemiah 
and his followers found them prepared and waiting 
with a sword in one hand and a brick in the other.” 
And this: ‘“ A parable is a story of no earthly sense, 
but has a higher meaning.” 

It was not only howlers that pleased F.A. He 
delighted in every phase of the humorous side of school 
life. ‘“‘ We have,” he once said, “‘ the children of some 
six or seven medical men in the school. One of these, 
soon after his boy came, was amazed to hear of a novel 
and successful surgical operation. His boy wrote 
home: ‘ Yesterday I broke my nose, and Mrs. Pollard 
gave mea banana. I am now quite well.’ ”’ 

It has been mentioned that the Inspectors who 
visited the School in 1911 commended the blending of 
school and home life and the relationship between pupil 
and teacher. These were the features of the School 
that most pleased F.A., and which he best liked to talk 
about. He sometimes quoted from the records of the 
past, dealing with the misdemeanours of the children 
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and the punishments that then resulted, and while 
always expressing his appreciation of the painstaking 
desire of his forerunners to regulate the lives of their 
scholars, would compare the attitude between teacher 
and taught in that day and this. In illustration he 
would read from the class-room diaries where girls and 
boys spontaneously and fearlessly recorded their 
punishments and what they were for, which vividly 
showed that all effort to repress the natural feelings of 
childhood had ceased to exist. 

To the end of his career he knew all about the 
school children and was always anxious to help where 
help was needed. He was sorry for both parents and 
children when circumstances would not permit 
promising girls and boys to remain at school as long as 
he and they would like, and from a private fund to which 
Sir James Reckitt and other Friends subscribed, and 
to which he added largely himself, he was often enabled 
to prolong their school career. I will conclude this 
chapter by a quotation from an address where he 
speaks of this subject : 

“* Just at the present time there are several children 
who ought to stay longer at school. There are two 
boys I have in my mind who ought to remain another 
year and go through the Matriculation Class, and they 
would do it with great credit to themselves and the 
School, and I believe honestly with benefit to the State, 
but their parents cannot possibly afford to keep them 
any longer, and a form of beneficence which I would 
dearly like to practise, and which I would recommend to 
any here who are in a position to do it, is to choose out a 
boy or a girl of a promising character such as these, 
and finance them through their school career. I 
recollect there is a charming story told of Archbishop 
Warham, in the days of Henry VII., who financed 
Erasmus through his Oxford career, and who on one 
occasion sent him fifty angels. They had not wings— 
well, I expect they had, because they soon go! He sent 
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him fifty angels, and the old man punned in good- 
natured fashion, ‘I wish there were thirty legions of 
them.’ I often wish I had thirty legions of angels, 
because I think I would—I know the temptation might 
come to get a motor-car—but I think I would use them 
in a fashion to produce fruit, possibly of untold value 
to the Society and the State in the future.” 


XXIII 


F.A. AND HIS STAFF 


T will be remembered that during the short reign 
] of Andrews’s predecessor, Josiah Evans, great 

developments had.taken place, both material and 

educational, and I have endeavoured to show that 
in Andrews’s day the changes had been considerable and 
far-reaching, and yet to old scholars there was much in 
the general appearance of the School that remained the 
same. In the reports of 1910 and 1913 there was some 
description of this changing unchangeableness. 

Old scholars who had been unable for many years 
through distance or engagements to visit their alma 
mater at the annual Easter Gatherings, were reminded 
that there were still masters and mistresses on the staff 
who were at the School in their day. Several of those 
who were mainstays of the cricket, football and hockey 
teams fifteen to twenty years ago were to be relied on 
still. The chroniclers assured their readers that 
windows were still smashed at the rate of four or five a 
day when cricket was going on in the “ Vic,” and that 
still No. 12 (not No. 2 or No. 11, as of old) had its 
complement of unfortunate occupants on holiday 
afternoons. It was pleasant also to hear that those 
winged conservatives, the martins, still, as in former 
years, ‘‘renewed their pendant beds” beneath the 
cornice of the Centre Library, fearless of cannonading 
cricket balls, although at times the family homes were 
wrecked. Some change had taken place in the 
surrounding country. Collieries were nearer ; fortun- 
ately not unpleasantly near; the stone quarries at 
High Ackworth were increased and consequently that 
part of the district was more populous. Still, as 
A. G. Linney says, the ramble along the Went seemed 
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to him exactly the same as when he was at school, and 
he adds: ‘“‘ Nor has anything come to mar the scene 
at Hessle which I have always counted the prettiest 
spot in the neighbourhood. The little stream, the grass 
slopes up to the road, the old-fashioned farmstead 
beyond, and the background of Primrose Vale, remind 
me of those tiny, delicate etchings which are found in 
early editions of ‘The Deserted Village.’”’ 

And yet old scholars, even recent ones, would notice 
changes. They would perceive that owing to the raising 
of the leaving age there were more big boys and girls 
than there used to be, and in consequence among the 
former an increase of stand-up collars, creased trousers 
and socks of startling pattern. Nor was it superficial 
variations only that would claim attention. They 
would hear of the increase in departmental and science 
teaching, the greater liberty enjoyed by girls and boys 
and the more friendly, yet not the less respectful 
relations that existed between teacher and scholar. 
As to the structural alterations, although it was certain 
the area of the school buildings had nearly doubled, 
yet the general effect was much the same as it had been 
for the last fifty years. 

The yearly chronicles of the School reveal features 
unknown in the past. Matriculation successes are 
recorded. Among the lectures was one from Mr. 
Kearton with its moving pictures of birds, and another 
by F.A. describing his motor tour. Scenes from Dickens 
were acted and it was a novelty to see Mr. Pickwick 
sliding on the ice in the Centre Library. Allusion was 
made to the children’s gardens with their pergola of 
roses and beds of cabbages. There was a string band 
composed of six boys and three girls, who audaciously 
played to the Friends of the Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting which was held at Ackworth that year. This, 
(1910) too, was the year of the Ackworth Pageant, and 
it is doubtful if anything more ambitious has ever been 
undertaken in the history of the School. 
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The idea was suggested by the York Pageant which 
had been such a brilliant success. A single episode 
had been performed at the old scholars’ gathering and 
this encouraged the setting forth of a more extended 
series. The preparation involved much work, as one 
hundred and sixty people took part in the various 
scenes and credit is due to the authors—Leila Jackson, 
Mrs. Robinson, W. A. Bennett, the Art Master, and 
A. G. Linney, who superintended the rehearsals. The 
first two episodes represented Ackworth folk in the 
olden time, gathering around the Village Cross. In 
the second of these, as the Maypole was set up, came a 
travelling pedlar selling charms. Among these was one 
against old age, the secret of which had been discovered 
by that learned sage, the Great Sir F.A., who was 
himself a living example of its efficacy. In the fourth 
episode Dr. Fothergill and the Foundling Hospital 
were introduced. In the fifth there was a charming 
scene. A dozen Quaker maidens who might have 
stepped straight out of one of Walter West’s pictures, 
were playing Cap-verse (of all diversions) when the 
Duke of Gloucester—addressed as Friend Gloucester— 
arrived to inspect the School and picked out for com- 
mendation a student whose name chanced to be John 
Bright. Finally, in the last scene, the assembled 
performers thronged the central steps and sang together 
“Non sibi sed omnibus.” 

“One of the most attractive sights,” says A. G. 
Linney, ‘‘ connected with the Pageant was not witnessed 
by the public. During the progress of the performance 
all not on the scene at the moment were in the ‘ Little 
Field.’ The most curious groups might there be seen. 
Black monks were hobnobbing with Quakeresses, a 
jester was playing catches with a Saxon peasant, Earl 
Osulf talking to a chimney sweep, a Foundling 
Hospital nurse in conversation with the Abbot of 
Nostel, an old-time Friend making himself agreeable 
to a Saxon lady, and so forth. The background of 
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trees and the sunshine made the whole setting most 
picturesque.” 

It was perhaps unnecessary for the chroniclers who 
in these years so pleasantly describe the School and 
school-life, to remind old scholars that the same 
Headmaster who had guided the fortunes of the School 
for over thirty years was still the same. Unchange- 
ableness in his case called for scant qualification. 

Rachel L. Williams, who came on the staff in 1914, 
sends some impressions of F.A. She had been a 
schoolgirl when he was in his prime, and after many 
years away from Ackworth, she returned as one of the 
mistresses. ‘‘ And it was then,” she tells us, ‘“‘ that the 
intuitive love and admiration of childhood deepened 
into the whole-hearted appreciation of matured years ; 
what it meant to be brought again into the sunshine 
and warmth of that genial and buoyant personality 
no words can say.” 

She found the School much changed; “‘in some 
respects quite transformed.’’ No doubt this was so; 
the building, the equipment, the curriculum and the 
government of the West Wing were developed, even 
revolutionised, and yet the narrative she sends might 
have been written at almost any time in F.A.’s career— 
the banks of the River of Time might have altered, the 
boat that sailed upon it been remodelled, the crew 
changed, but the Captain was the same, and the life 
upon the craft much as it always had been. 

Members of his staff in his earliest days had been 
impressed by his reading of the Bible; so were his 
visitors; so were the men and women upon the 
Committee, and now after thirty-seven years the magic 
of his voice was undiminished. Miss Williams speaks 
as others have done—of the hilarious conversations 
during supper, a hilarity which reached its height 
when the door was opened and the maids decorously 
filed in, dressed in white caps and aprons. It was a 
dangerous silence that preceded the opening of the 
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Bible, but as the tones of the reverent voice, so 
expressive of all shades of human feeling, rose and 
fell in the cadencies of the Psalms, or as it revealed some 
new and tenderer meaning in the Gospel story, a hush 
fell upon all. They were translated into a holier place 
and realised that for an instant the veil which covered 
the inner shrine of his personality was lifted, and the 
source of its power and sweetness revealed. 

Nor was it only the Bible—Miss Williams alludes 
(like everybody else) to the pathos and humour of the 
Sunday evening stories; nor can she forget his rendering 
of Drinkwater’s “‘ Abraham Lincoln.” Ever since 
she heard it Frederick Andrews and Abraham Lincoln 
whom he so much admired have always been blended 
in her mind. She refers (like others) to his encouraging 
word and appreciative smile; to her—as to all—he 
seemed to have imbibed unfailing youth. “ His love 
of all young things kept him young,” she concludes. 
“T have seen him, as late as 1917, spend almost the 
whole of a half-holiday playing rounders with the 
delighted girls of the Middle School.”’ 

Andrews would have been the first to acknowledge 
that in the developments and increased activities of 
school life he owed much to his staff, but it is doubtful 
whether even he realised the amount of voluntary work 
that these entailed. During his forty-three years an 
army of teachers faithfully served the School, and it is 
impossible to mention more than a few. We have 
already seen how in his earlier years the Natural History 
was fostered by W. D. Braithwaite and Joseph Neal. 
The latter, an excellent teacher of French and 
mathematics, is remembered by his Irish brogue and his 
emphatic descriptions. 

Since Science became a prominent feature in the 
curriculum the Science Masters made a distinguished 
roll. Hugh Richardson, Albert Pollard, Dr. Lean, 
S. E. Brown, Dr. Ludlam, and Joseph R. Bibby, who 
worthily fills the post at the present time. 
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William Nicholson took the place of Albert Linney 
and his counsel and judgment on school affairs were 
much appreciated by F.A., and with him he often talked 
on political matters and those connected with the 
Society of Friends. In his younger days Nicholson 
was one of the mainstays of the football team, playing 
a brilliant game, at inside left, he scored many a goal 
for the School. Nicholson left in 1917 to become the 
Recording Clerk at Devonshire House, the principal 
official position in the Society of Friends. 

The early death of Albert Pollard was a great loss 
to the School, and to the Society of Friends. He was 
about to succeed Albert Linney as Senior Master when 
his career was cut short. He has been described as the 
most original and thought-arousing teacher of his day. 
He was a cricketer and one of the best slow bowlers 
that ever played for Ackworth. He left a widow, 
who in 1902, at F.A.’s earnest request, became the 
boys’ matron. ‘“‘ The life is a busy one,” he wrote, 
when asking her to accept the position, “ but none 
of the duties fall outside the scope of a mother’s tasks. 
You will be among friends who will esteem it a 
privilege to show their love. There will be a sphere 
of usefulness in the meeting and the village—apart 
altogether from the mothering of the children.” 
F.A. understood to whom he was writing. He 
knew that to be successful his appeal must be to 
her unselfishness and desire to serve. Later on Mrs. 
Pollard became the housekeeper, and in that capacity 
earned the gratitude alike of scholars, teachers, and the 
Committee. I do not know whether to commend most 
her thoughtfulness or efficiency. Andrews had the 
knack of securing faithful and capable helpers and 
among these Mrs. Pollard must take a high place. 

After Braithwaite and Neale, the Natural History 
was taken up by Collinson and Reynolds. The former 
has been associated with Ackworth all his life ; he was a 
relative and intimate friend of F.A. and his family. 
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An efficient teacher—old boys will recall his classroom 
decorated with photographs to illustrate his lessons, 
pictures of cities far away and plans of battles long ago, 
and they will not have forgotten how he set them to 
disentangle the intricacies of Bradshaw in imaginary 
journeys from Hemsworth to Barnstaple or Featherstone 
to Saffron Walden. 

In addition to Natural History, there was essay 
writing, photography, archeology, gardening, the 
Workshop, and the Fire Brigade, and to keep these 
going successfully required the unremitting attention 
of E. B. Collinson, J. Westwood, R. P. Reynolds, 
W. H. Waite, and A. E. Binyon, and it must also be 
remembered that it is no easy task to arrange the games 
and provide for their equipment when eight School 
football matches and seven School cricket matches 
can be played at the same time. The position that he 
occupied naturally brought a large portion of this extra 
school-work upon Alfred Binyon, who became Master- 
on-Duty in 1889. His service in one capacity or another 
extended over thirty-seven out of F.A.’s forty-three 
years, and had an effect upon the life of the School in 
a degree only second to hisown. When Binyon became 
Master-on-Duty his work was to look after the boys 
during the time they were not in school, but he gradually 
and voluntarily widened his responsibilities. He owed 
his success as a disciplinarian to his skill in games, his 
reputation for strictness combined with justice, and a 
companionable understanding of boy nature. His 
position did not lend itself to universal popularity, but 
in his endeavour to make the boys respect themselves 
he was always respected. 

From the first he recognised that his work would be 
easier and his supervision lighter if, in addition to 
enthusiasm for games, every boy had a hobby, and the 
attempt to attain thishe made his life’s work, and in this 
work he had the help ofa succession of zealous colleagues. 
The workshop had his first attention, and through his 
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effort a new building arose of which he laid the 
foundation stone himself, for, as F.A. said, it was only 
fitting he should have the honour as he had created the 
enthusiasm, which secured the building. Excellent 
work was done by generations of boys and in due course - 
when Binyon himself was going to be married, he there 
made his own furniture. When the boys’ old gardens— 
dreary patch of frames and toads—were annexed and 
overbuilt by the new workshop, Binyon having obtained 
the support of Ketchell, the gardener, persuaded the 
authorities to allow wider territory for that purpose, 
hence pleasant allotments at the top of the Great 
Garden, which are a credit to all concerned. 

The enthusiasm for Archeology, which has 
continued at Ackworth so long, had its origin in a little 
society which was started after some excursion lectures 
in 1894. The number of boys who took up this study 
may never have been large, but they were keen, as was 
proved by their frequent successes in the diary compe- 
tition in which all the schools of the Society of Friends 
take part. The enthusiasm and success were largely 
owing to Binyon and his colleague, W. H. Waite. 

The interest shown by Friends in Church architec- 
ture is paradoxical. Perhaps the absence of artistic 
effort in their own meeting houses whets the appetite. 
A friend of mine was once in Selby Abbey and got into 
conversation with another visitor, who incidentally 
said that he had been there several times before, as he 
visited it from both his schools. My friend at once 
correctly guessed that the schools were Ackworth and 
Bootham. 

It was mainly owing to Binyon that Ackworth 
scholars obtained their extraordinary proficiency in 
swimming. After a few months at school every boy 
becomes a swimmer. Once the School won the Darnell 
trophy against all England, and never a year passes 
without one or more lives being saved from drowning 
by Ackworth old scholars. Binyon, S. E. Brown, and 
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W. H. Waite originated the athletic sports which are 
such a feature of the Easter Gathering and of which the 
Badsworth run of five miles is the principal event. 

It would be possible to mention many other features 
of school life that owed their existence or continuance 
to Binyon’s energy during the thirty years he was 
Master-on-Duty, but enough has been said to show how 
fortunate F.A. was in having such an enthusiastic and 
resourceful lieutenant. It rarely happens that such a 
capable combination continues uninterruptedly for so 
long a period. One of his colleagues says: ‘‘ I will go 
so far as to say that F.A.’s reign could never have been 
so successful and picturesque as it was had he not had 
Binyon as his right-hand-man. This is my considered 
judgment ”’; and, he adds, “‘ that he cannot emphasise 
over much the immense debt which the rest of the staff 
owed to Binyon.” 

This generous appreciation was thoroughly recipro- 
cated. Some of Binyon’s colleagues were with him 
for many years, and by their efficient teaching, their 
fostering of hobbies ; their skill in cricket and football 
—both of which games three of them played when over 
fifty—have left an indelible mark on the School, and it 
is with regret and a feeling that I am not doing justice, 
that I say no more. The school is their debtor. 
Hundreds of boys owe much to them. By their 
unselfish help and unfailing loyalty they added to F.A.’s 
enjoyment of life and by their capability and industry 
they increased his prestige. 

Between 1905 and 1914 Andrews more than once 
pointed out to the Committee that an inevitable change 
was taking place in the outlook of the staff. University 
life and training, foreign travel, the presence of non- 
Friends as teachers, all of these were factors that 
tended to create interest outside the School. For the 
staff even more emphatically than for the scholars the 
old cloistered life with its advantages and disadvantages, 
with all its picturesque restrictions, had gone for ever. 
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I believe the “‘ Narrowing Nunnery Walls” of the 
West Wing yielded more slowly than those of the 
East, though I cannot remember hearing F.A. say so. 
However that may be, the gates were opened when 
Mary Hartley became Headmistress in 1913. Her 
predecessors, who had the singular title of Governess, 
were not responsible to the Committee, F.A. being the 
mouthpiece for both Wings. When Mary Hartley 
was appointed, the Committee decided she should be 
directly responsible to them for her staff and the girls. 
Her attendance at their various meetings was a natural 
outcome of this. 

Rachel Stone was the Governess in 1877 when 
Andrews became Head. She retired in 1879, and 
was succeeded by Maria King, who remained until 
1884, having then been connected with the School as 
scholar, teacher and governess for thirty-six years. 
Rachel Oddie succeeded. She was the daughter of 
Jane Oddie, who had occupied the same post in 1846. 
Rachel Oddie, who has been described as a great 
disciplinary force, left after an efficient service of 
thirteen years, and Annie Harlock became Governess 
and held the office until 1913. The Committee in its 
report for that year expressed its appreciation and 
thanks for her devoted work in the School. She will 
ever be remembered for her motherly care, her efforts 
to maintain the health and weight of the girls, and her 
faith in fresh air and cod-liver oil. 

I cannot speak of the long array of mistresses who 
worked and played for the West Wing during F.A.’s 
reign. The recollection of teachers by their scholars 
is varied, apt to be prejudiced, not always reliable ; 
but I have much evidence to substantiate the belief 
that it is with grateful memories most old girls of to-day 
regard those who taught them, helped them, played 
with them and punished them in their Ackworth years. 

Three of these mistresses, Frances Walker, 
Elizabeth Walker, and Ellen M. Fry, were at Ackworth 
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for a long time. The first-named for twenty-seven 
years—twenty-two of them in the arduous position of 
Mistress-on-Duty. Elizabeth Walker and Ellen M. 
Fry could each claim nearly forty years of service. 
F.A. referred to the retirement of the former in his 
IgiI address: 

‘“‘ The girls who have been here for I won’t say how 
many years remember the figure of Elizabeta Walker. 
It is her last term with us. I noticed when the freedom 
of the City of York was conferred upon the Dean of 
York and Joseph Rowntree, a working-man orator 
quoted the saying, ‘ Whom the gods iove die young.’ 
His interpretation was a striking one, ‘Whom the 
gods love, keep their youth,’ and if there is anyone in 
connection with this School who has retained the 
vigour of her youth right away up to the conclusion of 
her service, it is the one of whom I am speaking. 
Happily it is only her professional career which is 
ending, a career to the close marked by that enthusiasm 
for Natural History, and delight in youthful companion- 
ship which will make it most difficult to replace her.” 

Miss Fry’s name has been frequently mentioned in 
this biography, and I am indebted to her for much help. 
She was an admirable teacher of some subjects, 
notably geography, but it is by her leadership in games 
she is best remembered. Ackworth was a forerunner 
in girls’ cricket and in no school has it been more 
successfully cultivated and it was Miss Fry, backed up 
by F.A., who found the enthusiasm. Skilful herself 
she made others skilful and in an equal degree the same 
words might be applied to hockey and tennis. She 
saw with delight the girls playing grounds develop and 
it was largely owing to her that the development was 
worth while. She left the School at the same time as 
Frederick Andrews, who in his last address as 
Headmaster, thus spoke of her : 

“We are losing this year on the Girls’. side, Miss 
Fry, who has been here many years. I suppose she 
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forms a link with generations of girls more than any 
other teacher on our present staff. I remember very 
well asking her thirty-seven years ago to come and fill 
an emergency place for three months. She filled it so 
well that she stayed on for thirty-seven years. It is 
her natural gift for teaching, her buoyant temperament, 
her prowess at cricket, which has made her so popular. 
Many were the victories won by the girls whom she 
coached, when they played against the Mount. She is 
still a formidable opponent at tennis.” 

Miss Hartley did not come to Ackworth as a 
stranger. She was an old scholar and friend of F.A.’s, 
and together they made light of the one or two awkward 
corners that her new position created; but I will let 
her speak for herself : 

“To come back into the atmosphere created by 
Mr. Andrews was indeed an inspiration. His thought- 
fulness and kindness, courtesy and affection were a 
revelation. Bridging the gulf of years, from the first 
he gave me his confidence and the value of his own 
experience, and he had the power not to let one feel 
too much of a novice. 

“We worked for these seven years in extraordinary 
harmony and the difference of temperament was not 
negligible, one desired harmonious and smooth working 
and the other had on occasions an almost Roman 
respect for law and order. But admiration for the 
part of the younger and affection on the part of both, 
bore the two clear over all the fences. 

“T constantly felt what a benediction it was to 
work side by side with him and enjoy his confidence 
and know quite well that this close fellowship with 
him has been the best thing in my life. 

“In regard specially to West Wing matters, he 
knew all we were doing, and I discussed freely with him 
any problems. But we developed in our lines 
irrespective of the boys’ side as to curriculum, employ- 
ment of leisure hours, discipline and punishment, and 
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the prefect system among the older girls. Mr. Andrews 
did not favour relaxation of regulations and thought 
children were mostly kept good by strong personalities _ 
on the staff. Here I disagreed, and in the changes 
we made, the idea was to throw back the responsibility 
on to the children themselves. Gradually the punish- 
ment system was reduced to a minimum and it has 
meant a more contented school. 

“What has been accomplished these last ten years 
it is hardly for me to say ; but the intellectual standard 
has been raised and we are doing better work in the two 
highest forms. The whole life of the girls has become 
much more free and it has been released from restrictions 
which now we do not deem necessary.” 


F.A. ON A GOLFING HOLIDAY. 
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XXIV 


FROM CRICKET TO GOLF 


N a previous chapter, Alfred Binyon has given us 
l the story of F.A.asa cricketer up to his forty-ninth _ 

year. Atthisage most men begin to feel the effect of 

time and either withdraw from the game altogether, 
or only pursue it as leisurely veterans. Not so with 
F.A. In his favourite game his perennial youth was 
most apparent. In his fiftieth year we hear of him 
“hitting with the power of a Jessop,” and indeed he 
would appear to have celebrated his own half-century 
by making several scores of fifty and over in unusually 
short time even forhim. Strange to say he suffered an 
eclipse in 1903, and his colleagues began to talk of what 
he used to be, but they ceased to do this when he headed 
the batting averages for the next three years, though 
the team contained several first-class players. At 
sixty he was still playing, and playing well, though 
more inclined to fall back on the refuge, as he called 
golf. He was sixty-one when he made twenty-one 
against the old Ackworthians whose captain said, 
“It is doubtful if the School was better pleased at the 
personal success of the Head than we were ourselves.” 
It was in these latter days, when he went in late on, 
that he often came to the rescue after the leading 
men had failed. ‘‘ How he did enjoy an uphill fight,” 
says Binyon, “and how every fibre in his being 
responded to the strain. It was a perfect education in 
the niceties of the game to be in with him at such a 
crisis. Playing back more than his wont, on the alert 
for the rising ball or the deadly shooter, now driving 
a good length ball hard to the boundary, now scoring 
a single from the old fashioned stroke between his legs, 
now stealing a short run with the ball played just 
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half-way between bowler and point, now jockeying 
the over if he had no confidence in his partner, and now 
as a reward for long restraint, with a perfectly timed 
forward swing of the bat and body, driving the ball 
straight over the bowlers head right out of the field.” 

To the last he liked to talk about the game and had 
a host of reminiscences, most of which are forgotten. 
He often told of a latter day match in which their 
opponents had tied the School score with only five 
wickets down and how they succeeded in getting the 
remaining five out without a run being added, the last 
man being brilliantly caught on the boundary. Every 
cricketer has stories about umpires; he remembered 
one who was so anxious to please the spectators that 
he declined to interrupt a brilliant innings of Binyon’s 
who was run out by yards and then to keep the balance 
true, when their opponents went in and Ephraim 
Lockwood, the leading Yorkshire batsman, was 
palpably caught, shouted, “‘ Not out, not out,” adding 
in an undertone, “‘ They’ve come to see him play and 
they shall see him.” 

In his last decade no cricket event pleased F.A. 
so much as the victory over Bootham in the second 
match between the schools in 1913, when J. A. Stout 

‘made 205, participating with W. H. Hartley in a stand 
of 257 for the second wicket. I recall with what 
delight F.A. told me about the wonderful stand of 
the two boys in this match. He described Stout’s 
batting in detail; he remembered particular hits; 
he chuckled over his own excitement and enthusiasm 
and wound up by saying that Stout never made a 
false stroke except the drive which brought about 
his downfall. 

Alfred Binyon speaks of his genial companionship 
during the matches and adds: ‘‘ What an ideal 
captain he made! He had in abundant measure the 
gifts of leadership, resource, pluck, knowledge of 
the game, wise and tactful sympathy. He knew how 
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to get the best out of his men and often inspired them 
to rise above themselves. He surely created and sus- 
tained, if ever a captain did, the morale of his side. 
Ever ready with an excuse for a dropped catch, or a 
mistake in the field, 


“ He found, behind first failure, more success, 
Cheered stout endeavour more than languid skill, 
And ruled the heart of boyhood with the stress 
Of helpful will.” 


“And now alas!” concludes his old comrade in many 
a stricken field, ‘‘ the umpires have drawn the stumps, 
the spectators have left the field and the long innings 
is over.” 

I wonder if the reader is as sorry to part with F.A. 
and his Ackworth eleven as I am. I should like to 
have written a lot more about them, but I dare not ; 
I should be told there is such a thing as a sense of 
proportion. Well,—the cricket field by the Went 
will know other heroes. To the schoolboy of to-day 
and to-morrow Frederick Andrews will be a name, 
and F.A. a tradition ; but for many a year those of us 
who are old scholars—both men and women—as 
we pass through the cricket-field gate and stroll by 
the side of the stream will see him—black, grey or 
white-bearded, according to our age—in his striped 
blazer, placing his field with outstretched arm or 
shouting “‘ well played’ from the pavilion ; for (with 
apologies to Francis Thompson) : 


“ The field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping host, 

As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, to and fro, 
O my Andrews and my Binyon long ago. 


Andrews was reluctant to start playing golf; he 
did not begin until he was over fifty. He liked the 
game better than he expected and went for a fortnight 
to Harlech to learn what he could under the competent 
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guidance of John Edward Walker, the Headmaster 
of Saffron Walden. This was the first of many pleasant 
golf holidays, when he and Walker had the company 
of Dr. Pierce, the Head of the York Retreat, Arthur 
Rowntree, the Headmaster of Bootham, E. I. Gower, 
and sometimes of W. E. Brown and Dr. Lean, the 
Headmasters of Penketh and Sidcot, on the links at 
Ganton, Felixstowe, Windermere and St. Anne’s. 
Some of the members of this group have told me about 
these enjoyable holidays and their impressions of F.A. 
I will give E. I. Gower’s graphic picture in his own 
words : 

“‘ Those who had the privilege of joining the annual 
golfing parties at St. Anne’s, Hunstanton, or Ganton, 
saw ‘F.A.’ at his best. What struck one especially 
was his infectious enthusiasm ; no party of which he 
was a member could ever be dull. He irradiated 
cheerfulness and imperturbable good humour. Not 
that he was a good golfer; he had taken up the game 
too late in life to excel in it; but he enjoyed to the 
full every stroke of the game and was keenly and 
generously appreciative of his opponent’s good play. 
No vagaries of weather or eccentricities of form could 
disturb his equanimity; though he was _ boyishly 
delighted when he got in a good stroke. To see him 
after he had carried the Himalayas or sunk a long putt, 
was to realise his perennial youthfulness and added 
an immense zest to the enjoyment of the day. His 
Homeric laughter boomed from fairway to fairway 
across the sandy tracks at Ganton and told us that the 
old warrior was still battling gamely along; and the 
rest of the party would for a time at least forget their 
worries and rejoice in the companionship of his vivifying 
spirit. He was not equal to taking an active share in 
the last golfing party (January, 1922), but came over 
from Cloughton to spend a few days with his old friends 
who were staying in most comfortable quarters at 
Throxenby Hall. He spent one day on the links at 
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Ganton, accompanying some of the party in the 
morning round and obviously disappointed at not 
being able to play, but hopeful that before another 
New Year came he would be once more striding reson- 
antly over the links. 

“Then those memorable evenings when the long 
day’s toil was o’er and pleasantly tired the golfers 
turned homewards. The cheerful dinner, the light- 
hearted chaff and nonsense, the eager discussions of 
all sorts of subjects, grave and gay, each enlivened 
by F.A.’s genial humour; his broad-minded and 
tolerant criticism, his varied knowledge ripened by 
experience and travel, his inexhaustible fund of jokes 
and anecdotes, and above all his own loveable personal- 
ity. Hewasa born orator and could sway his audience, 
large or small, at will; and, in listening to him, men 
whose hearts had grown perhaps a little cold and selfish 
felt their youthful enthusiasm re-awakened by the deep 
and earnest sincerity of the man. How the tones of 
that expressive voice, vibrant with indignation, tender 
with sympathy or buoyant with laughter, linger in 
the memory! The gusto he displayed in relating a 
good story was only equalled by the enjoyment with 
which he welcomed a new one, and one at least of the 
party used to treasure up the few that came his way 
in the hope of hearing F.A. laugh at them. Another 
of the party had a pun of venerable antiquity (it was 
probably brought over by the Conqueror!) which he 
invariably produced at breakfast time whenever an 
unusual lull in the conversation gave him an opportunity 
and an audience ; the effect of the pun being heightened 
by the solemn face and deliberate voice of the offender. 
F.A. derived great pleasure from the repetition of this 
humorous effort and invariably asked for it if its 
author happened to miss an opportunity. How he 
loved to tell the well-known story of another member, 
who had a habit in moments of excitement of developing 
a slight stammer. One day, after the morning round, 
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it fell to the lot of this particular member to order 
drinks for the party which is almost, to a man, teetotal ; 
and unfortunately in ordering ginger beer the slight 
stammer overtook him in the middle of the word 
ginger. All the men thoroughly enjoyed the drink 
and even commented on its especial excellence, and 
it was not until the bill was produced that the horrible 
truth dawned on them that they had drunk something 
much stronger than ginger beer. 

“F.A. delighted in a game of bridge, but played 
with an uncertain touch; in spite of much earnest 
concentration he never wholly grasped the principles of 
the game; he scorned the usual stock-in-trade of the 
ordinary player and rode rough-shod over their dearest 
conventions. He was immensely surprised and 
triumphant when a finesse came off; and he had a 
perverse habit of hoarding up an ace over-long and was 
apt to be aggrieved at finding it snapped up later on 
by a small trump. His billiard playing, too, in spite 
of considerable natural advantage was very indifferent, 
and certainly did not argue a mis-spent youth, but 
as several others of the party were nearly as bad he 
had no cause to feel isolated. However, what was 
lacking in skill was more than made up for by vigour 
and enthusiasm and the contests, though lengthy, 
were always full of excitement and hilarity. 

“The golfers’ reunion without F.A.! Hamlet 
without the Prince! At the next meeting there will 
be many silent toasts to a great sportsman and a very 
gallant gentleman.” 

To supplement Gower’s narrative, Dr. Pierce has 
kindly sent his impressions of F.A. I think they are 
particularly interesting as Dr. Pierce was not an 
Ackworth scholar and consequently drew his impressions 
from a more detached point of view. He writes: 

“ Although it was chiefly on holidays at Harlech, 
St. Anne’s, and Scarborough that I saw much of him, 
I can understand why he was respected and beloved 
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on all sides. The qualities that seemed to me most 
noteworthy were a rare sympathy, a cheerful spirit 
and a line of justice; but besides these he had many 
other gifts, a remarkable memory of incidents and of 
persons, a sense of humour, and an unusual faculty 
of both telling a story and of listening to one. 

“ It would be difficult to meet anyone more welcome 
as a guest in the home. The kindly light of the eye, 
the genial nature, the ready understanding of another’s 
needs, the cheerful and hopeful outlook on life made 
his company always enjoyable. This leading character- 
istic of sympathy,—the instinctive fellow feeling— 
was combined with an innate good nature ; his humour 
was free from satire, so that at the end of an evening 
passed in his company there was no unpleasant after- 
taste from merriment at others’ expense. Intercourse 
with him awakened a nobler and healthier attitude 
towards men and affairs. 

“At some of the games I have taken part in, 
cricket and hockey especially (Retreat v. Ackworth), 
feeling ran high and perhaps on both sides hasty 
words tended to create ill-feeling, but nothing of the 
kind was possible in F.A.’s presence, he himself always 
“played the game’ and would tolerate nothing less 
in the teams he captained. This conspicuous fairness 
must have been of extreme value in the training of his 
pupils. Games are of little use in education unless they 
can be played in a spirit of generosity and good will. 

“In games of a more individual character, such as 
golf and cards, he was a good winner and a good loser, 
so that whichever way the game went it was a pleasure 
to play with him; especially was it good to meet 
anyone with so marked a gift for mental detachment, 
for F.A. could put aside the problems of life and with 
singleness of purpose take up a game and enjoy himself 
thoroughly. A temperament such as this is to be 
envied, so long as the game is but a means of recreation, 
making the real duties of life the more possible. 
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“Some may think that this emphasis on the lighter 
side of life is overdone and there is a tendency for the 
recreation to be an end in itself—but no one who 
knew F.A. could think this for a moment. When I 
first met him on holiday I was greatly impressed with 
the width of his reading and how at odd moments 
he would be found with some newly published book 
and one was never at a loss for something good to read 
when F.A.’s volumes could be borrowed for the asking.”’ 

To these interesting contributions may be added a 
few words from John Edward Walker and Arthur 
Rowntree. The former—the most experienced player 
of the group—while admitting that F.A. did not play 
a great game, and never overcame many faults, says, 
“he had a marvellous power of concentration and 
as all cricketers know, a good eye, and at times would 
play quite a brilliant game. I recall our visit to St. 
Anne’s when F.A. was sixty-nine years old, and how 
he beat me on level terms, though I was supposed to be 
giving him twelve strokes.”” Mr. Walker concludes: 
“It was always a delight to play with F.A.—he played 
as if his life depended on the result and always with 
cheerful serenity.” 

Arthur Rowntree writes: ‘“F.A. was first and 
foremost a sportsman. Genial and generous he was 
keen to win, and no point was ever left to chance; 
alertness and skill to the last minute, and if defeat 
came he took it like a sportsman. . Last January 
he turned out once more to join his golfing comrades : 
the inexorable doctor had forbidden play, but he 
insisted on walking round the links, and when the 
long winter evenings set in he joined eagerly in the 
games of bridge and spun with delight the yarns that 
had been heaped up in a long life of comradeship 
on cricket fields, in political circles and the Quakerly 
quiet of meeting-house and home.” 

In addition to these annual holidays, F.A. frequently 
played with his daughters, and particularly Gertrude, 
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who writing from her home in Nova Scotia, says: 
“There were many golfing holidays when I had him 
to myself and he used to come and stay with me at 
Dollar. He was then sixty years old and I remember 
how, after playing the second hole, he would climb up 
the steep hill and stand awhile to get his breath and 
take in the glorious view of the Ochill hills before 
he would be ready to tee his ball for the third hole.” 

A few days after F.A.’s last Easter at Ackworth 
in 1920 he had a short golfing holiday at Whitby with 
his life-long friend, Alfred Taylor. His companion 
asked him if he had recovered from the strain of those 
strenuous days and he replied that there was nothing 
to recover from as he had enjoyed every minute. 
Throughout the holiday Alfred Taylor was astonished 
at the unexpected intervention of Ackworth scholars 
past and present. Somehow or other they had heard 
of their Chief’s expedition, they cropped up at way-side 
stations and accosted him in the street and on the links ; 
indeed as they concluded their first round they found 
a group of Ackworth girls waving a joyous greeting. 
On such occasions they were never disappointed, he 
was always as pleased to see them as they were to see 
him. In the evenings Alfred Taylor and he some- 
times revived old memories or talked of the Easter 
gatherings they had attended a few days before. 
Afred Taylor had the high honour of handing to him 
the old scholars’ cheque. F.A. was curiously indifferent 
to the size of the figures on its face, but was thrilled 
with the story behind them which spoke to him of his 
happy labour amongst his girls and boys and colleagues 
who had thus shown how grateful they were that his 
path and theirs had blended for a season. 
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F.A. AS LECTURER 


HAVE spoken of Andrews as a politician and as a 
I speaker on social and religioussubjects. Inaddition 

to these he had other outside positions and activities 

not directly connected with the School. I say not 
directly, because indirectly they influenced, and 
beneficially influenced, his school-work. 

He was a Justice of the Peace for the West Riding 
and made an excellent Magistrate. A good attender, 
tolerant, judicious and understanding. His colleagues 
bear witness to these attributes, and the fact that on 
leaving Ackworth he was at once placed on the North 
Riding Bench—in addition to the West—is a proof 
of their appreciation. 

He served the Society of Friends in various capaci- 
ties. He was Clerk of Pontefract Monthly Meeting 
and of the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, and from 
1912 to 1916 was Clerk of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and, as my Friend readers know, the deliberations of 
these bodies are conducted without a chairman whose 
place—in a large measure—is taken by the Clerk. 

The Meeting for Sufferings (a name handed down 
from the days of persecution) is the Standing Committee 
(containing both men and women) of the Society of 
Friends, which in Andrews’s day met monthly in 
London at Devonshire House in Bishopsgate. Its 
business is to carry out the instructions of the Yearly 
Meeting—the central and governing legislature of 
the Society—and to deal with questions that arise from 
day today. Hence the position of Clerk is both onerous 
and responsible. Between May, 1915, and May, 1916, 
there were twenty-three sittings and this shows the 
work involved. At these sittings no votes are taken. 
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It is the business of the Clerk to incorporate in his 
minutes the views, or the feeling—of what appears to 
him to be “the weight of the meeting.”” This excellent 
plan is difficult enough to carry out at any time and 
it was especially difficult for Andrews who was in office 
at the outbreak of the War when the members of the 
Society were torn by conflicting opinions and when 
the interpretation of one of their most cherished 
principles was divergent and various. 

Andrews filled the post with courtesy and good 
humour, but not with his usual success. He was apt 
to be too tolerant of verbiage and perhaps did not 
sufficiently suppress his own views. Nor had he the 
gift or disposition to construct a clear embracing minute. 
On the other hand his genial presence, his humour, 
his companionable tricks of manner, made his presence 
a grateful one, and frequently his tactful interposition 
was like the soft answer that turneth away wrath. 
I believe Andrews liked the work; he certainly 
enjoyed meeting his friends, and the monthly visits 
to London. 

I now come to his lectures, which increased 
enormously the number of his friends and acquaintances 
and added to his popularity, for he lectured in many 
places and on many subjects, and this extended 
over fifty years. His audiences varied in type and 
education and the values put upon his lectures were 
different by different people, but I never met anyone 
who did not agree that they were interesting and 
entertaining. The latter word—which covers a wide 
field and is of elastic meaning—perhaps describes them 
best. He may not have been subtle nor original, but 
he was never prosy. He knew what his hearers liked 
and he tried to please them, but in doing this he 
maintained dignity and tone and when his subject 
allowed, emphasised the points and principles he had 
at heart. Usually he gave illustrative readings and 
in these he excelled, especially in the eloquent and 
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humorous. You knew as you listened how he himself 
enjoyed a peroration of Bright’s or a conversation 
of Mrs. Poyser’s. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘ The first time I heard 
F.A. lecture, his subject was ‘ Washington Irving’ 
and he read to us about Nicholas Koorn receiving the 
command from William the Testy’s Ambassador 
to quit Bearn Island bag and baggage. It is forty 
years ago, but I can hear and see him now as he 
described and showed the unspoken reply of Nicholas, 
‘who applied the thumb of his right hand to the end of 
his nose, and the thumb of the left hand to the little 
finger of the right,’ a mysterious and infectious symbol 
which had wide-spreading results. I had not pre- 
viously read ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.”’ 
F.A.’s rendering did justice to the incident and I not 
only laughed then but many a time afterwards when the 
scene occurred to me. Even at night I saw in the 
darkness F.A. as Anthony Van Corlear, the Ambas 
sador, dressed in five pairs of trousers, solemnly 
revealing and repeating the cryptic sign to his 
puzzled master.” 

There have been lecturers who made a deeper appeal 
to those who had ears to hear ; it was F.A.’s merit that 
such appeal as he did make reached all. His speaking 
was like his batting,—he kept everyone in the field 
awake. 

His popularity was shown by the repeated requests 
he received. At the neighbouring towns, Pontefract, 
Wakefield, Castleford, Doncaster, &c., they continued 
during the whole time he was Headmaster ; and from 
every part of England the invitations of Friends were 
more numerous than he could accept. 

He did not, however, allow ulterior attractions to 
supersede the School. The scholars and the staff 
were the chief beneficiaries. If his subject were 
suitable (and nearly all were) he spoke first upon it 
among his own people; the lectures were often 
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illustrated by lantern slides, and this especially applied 
to those dealing with his tours both at home and 
abroad. Miss Fry describes them “as a great feature 
of the life at Ackworth,” and she adds that many 
gitls who had left school told her how much they 
missed them. 

It is impossible for me to give even a sample; and 
if it were possible and if space permitted, justice would 
not be done ; for the presence, the voice, the vitality, the 
breeze of the speaker would be missing. If it be true 
that “‘ cheerful looks make every dish a feast,” then we 
have one of the reasons why his audiences found F.A.’s 
fare so good. A box one-and-a-half-feet long, a foot 
wide, and a foot deep has been handed to me, cram 
full of his notes. In going through them I have 
realised the pains he took in their preparation ; his 
perseverance in procuring facts ; his unceasing 
watchfulness to pick up illustrative stories and 
incidents, and his endeavours to drive home the 
lesson that his subject taught. These notes apply to 
forty subjects, upon some of which there were two 
or three distinct addresses. 

It was natural that the life of Dr. Fothergill, the 
founder of Ackworth School, should claim his attention 
and the matter collected is sufficient to compile a 
biography. F.A. must have spoken on William Penn 
and his ‘“‘ Holy Experiment” a hundred times and 
many considered that here he was at his best. The 
combination of statesman and philanthropist appealed 
to him. Reading the notes upon Dickens, I doubt 
whether he was as devout a worshipper at the shrine 
of our novelist as some of his contemporaries. He 
unhesitatingly pronounced George Eliot the first of 
women writers. I do not think Jane Austen appealed 
to him. Of Whittier he spoke with sympathy and 
knowledge. He loved his verse and knew it. Lowell 
he admired for his efforts to knit together the old 
world and the new. 
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None of the material is more interesting than that 
for the lectures on the House of Commons. F.A. has 
himself marked on the large envelope that holds them, 
“‘ Most important notes.” They deal with the history 
and procedure of the House; with historic debates ; 
the style and oratory of famous speakers, and there 
is a glowing compliment to F.A.’s hero, John Bright. 
In addition there are references to a large number of 
diverting ‘‘ bulls”’ and stories, some of which are 
written out in extenso. The impression one gets is 
that F.A. thoroughly enjoyed himself in preparing and 
delivering this lecture. 

To some extent this applies to his address on ‘‘ Wit 
and Humour.” This was one of his earliest subjects. 
As far back as 1884 he wrote to W. E. Brown: “ Next 
Monday,-I have to deliver a lecture at Wakefield. 
Some time ago I gave the title, ‘“‘ Wit and Humour,” 
and so of late my melancholy task has been to collect 
jokes and material for the same. I am getting such 
a choice ‘ Undertaker’s lot,’ that I am afraid my 
company will be preternaturally grave.’’ The essence 
or element of wit he declares to be intellectual surprise 
and he defines humour as wit appertaining to character. 
He illustrated these definitions by examples of all kinds, 
stories, conversations and verses, and he quotes with 
approval Sydney Smith’s saying that the ‘“ Wit of 
language is vastly inferior to the wit of ideas.”’ The 
“Punch ” Papers is an allied topic and the impression 
one gets from the notes is how F.A. revelled in politics, 
both the light side and the serious. 

The following will show the range and variety of 
his subjects: —‘‘ The League of Nations,” ‘‘ Public 
Speaking as a Hobby,” “‘ The Spirit of the Future and 
the Need of Vision,” ‘‘ Zechariah,” ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” ‘‘ Dress,’”’ ‘“‘ John Woolman,” and “ The 
Greek Dramatists.” In addition were those upon 
countries and cities he had visited, illustrated by 
lantern slides, and none of these was more popular 
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than that about a motor tour in the early days of 
motoring, when with the School electrician for chauffeur, 
he and his daughters—greatly daring—embarked in 
a hired car, which carried them—not without reluctance 
and adventure—over their chosen route and landed 
them again at Ackworth,—but emphatically declined 
to move any further and had to be dragged thence by 
horses to its home in Pontefract. 

In his lectures he relied, perhaps to an unduly 
large extent, upon quotations, but his tact and 
realisation of their effect, in selecting these, amounted 
to genius. 

Beside prose quotations—some of considerable 
length, F.A. often introduced verses both into his 
lectures and school addresses. Certain of these he 
used over and over again. They were evidently 
habitually in his thought. It is obvious that the 
poetical quotation of a speaker must be such as can 
be quickly assimilated, and a man who knows his 
business chooses accordingly; nevertheless I have 
always thought that such selections—as far as they 
go—do to some extent reveal the man or woman who 
uses them. Many of them were well known and were 
perhaps especially familiar to Friends. He was fond 
of George Herbert’s lines beginning : 


““Summe up at night what thou hast done by day,” 


but if we may judge by his notes the verse most often 
on his lips was Keble’s : 


“ There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart. 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 
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Over and over again he applied this to Miss Dixon, 
whom he had met at the Hoshangabad Mission 
Station, and he also applied it to Thomas 
Pumphrey, when speaking shortly after the death 
of that good man. 

His literature lessons must have given him a con- 
siderable knowledge of Spenser, but the “ Faery 
Queen ”’ is not a platform poem. More than once his 
notes contain the beautiful ‘ Angel-choir’ verse in the 
eighth canto of the second book beginning : 


“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want.”’ 


The references to Milton are fewer than I should 
expect and I have ventured to ask myself if his 
knowledge of Shakespeare was acquired more by 
necessity than for enjoyment. There are not many 
extended quotations from Wordsworth, but phrases 
and allusions here and there show that he had 
not only read but retained lines and verses and 
the whole of some of his ‘shorter poems. I should 
imagine that at one time’ of his life he had closely 
studied the Prelude. 

He seldom if ever mentioned Keats, Shelley, 
Coleridge, William Morris, or Stevenson (I wish he had), 
and there is no evidence that the poets of to-day had 
aroused his interest. He occasionally, though not 
frequently, referred to the Classics. I have heard 
him appropriately and unostentatiously introduce 
incidents from the Odyssey and neid, and a line from 
the former, ‘“‘ unhallowed is the voice of loud thanks- 
giving over slaughtered men,” is on his memoranda in 
red ink and once he repeated it effectively during a 
discussion in Committee. 

Like most Friends, he was fond of Longfellow, but 
undoubtedly Tennyson and Whittier were his favourite 
poets. He frequently drew from ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
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and still oftener from ‘‘ The Idylls of the King.” The 
modern criticism of Arthur found no response in him ; 
on the contrary, his whole being thrilled to the echo of a 
life : 
“Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her— 


Prayer was an essential to F.A. ‘‘ To wrestle in 
prayer ’’ was no mere form of words; to him it meant 
something very real. Therefore, when he repeated the 
lines from*‘‘ The Passing of Arthur,” they came as from 
himself ; they were his own : 


““ Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? ”’ 


Hardly less than Arthur, he liked to speak of 
Galahad. Often he notes for quotation how after 
Percivale’s sister had bound the belt on the bright 
boy-knight and bade him go forth and see, as she had 
seen, the Holy Grail : 


““ She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief.” 


He had known and repeated Whittier’s poems from 
his youth. Perhaps his interview in the poet’s home 
added to his affection. Many a time in lectures, ser- 
mons, lessons and addresses he quoted from “ The 
Eternal Goodness,” “‘The Quaker of the Olden Time,’ 
“Massachusetts to Virginia,’ ‘‘ The Conquest of Fin 
land,” and ‘“‘ In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge.”’ 

18 
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One verse from ‘‘ Snow-Bound”’ was pathetically 
dear to him : 


‘* And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou are far, 
Since near at need the Angels are ; 
And when-the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee, waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? ”’ 


There is also a kind of quotation that consists of a 
brief and well tried phrase. About the use of these 
I will give the words of one who had heard him many 
times : 

“F.A. somehow had the gift, I can’t explain 
exactly how, of introducing old and familiar quotations 
in such a way as not to appear trite or stale. Possibly 
it was the setting he gave them—the new frame to the 
old picture. Many an old scholar will recall in this 
connection : 


““ We live by admiration, hope and love.” 
“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 
“The boy is father to the man.”’ 

““ The Past streaming up from behind.” 

“ The daily round—the common task.”’ 
“To thine own self be true.” 

“ Be good, sweet maid.” 

“‘T know not the way I am going.” 


I have some fear that in dwelling on the poetical 
references I may be giving undue prominence to the 
serious side of Andrews’s addresses, but I must ask my 
readers to take for granted that among the notes there 
is a vast number of extracts—many humorous—from 
all manner of sources; from biographies, essays, 
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speeches, novels; from eighteenth century wits and 
politicians; from Bunyan, Pepys, Boswell, and 
Goldsmith ; from Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Carlyle 
and Ruskin; all these he knew how to select, when 
to use and how to render, so as not to bore or over- 
weight his listeners. 

Andrews rarely blew his own trumpet, but he did 
claim that he had the faculty of getting up a popular 
lecture in unusually short time. Still he could not 
have done so unless he had been well informed and had 
tread widely, and no man can prepare the subjects 
for forty different lectures without adding to his 
information. 

His lectures and addresses kept him in touch with 
men and women of the present; their preparation 
kept him in touch with the men and women of the past, 
and did much to maintain his vitality, and hence helped 
to make the man—and the Headmaster that he was. 


GETTER ICR ICR ICR ICR IR ICR IAS 
XXVI 


WAR YEARS 


E have now come to the years of the Great 

War. The every-day round knew little 

change, but, as the Committee’s report in 

1915 says, ‘‘the tremendous events that are 
daily happening and the fact that many girls and boys 
have brothers and near relatives engaged in war service 
has naturally had an effect upon the School. Edu- 
cationally the War has quickened the interest in French. 
The children have been generous and self-denying in 
their desire to help our sailors and soldiers and those 
engaged in Ambulance and War Victims’ Relief work. 
Boxes of provisions have been sent to Ackworth men 
imprisoned in Germany, and the proceeds of entertain- 
ments and a sale of work have been handed to the 
treasurers of various benevolent funds.” 

F.A., speaking at the General Meeting, said: “I 
think there has been a deepening of the sense of responsi- 
bility in some of the older boys, who feel they must 
rapidly prepare for the responsibilities of life.” It 
could hardly be otherwise. In addition to what they 
read in the newspapers and letters from home, there 
were evidences of the war before their eyes. Belgian 
refugees were in the village ; a Belgian boy was in the 
School, and the Flounders Institute was occupied by 
wounded soldiers who watched the cricket and when they 
were well enough joined in the games. At Easter 
in 1915 and 1916 many old boys were in khaki or the 
grey garb of the War Victims’ Relief Corps. In 1917 
and 1918 the}Easter re-union of old scholars did not 
take place. "The bombardment at Scarborough, 
Whitby and West Hartlepool made war near when two 
of the school-children heard of stricken homes. The 
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War came nearer still when Zeppelins were over 
Pontefract and Sharlston, and F.A. passed from Wing 
to Wing, anxious but calm, and quite decided the girls 
and boys should remain in bed. Then there was 
the light and food. The former suffered in quantity, 
the latter in quality. Ihave heard members of the staff 
say that the loss of light was the worst external 
infliction from which the School suffered. As for the 
food, a quotation from one of the girls’ diaries shall 
suffice: “‘ For that the war waxeth very grievous and 
all must refrain from extravagance, it is determined 
that we should partake of no meat at all on Second 
and Sixth Day dinners, but shall substitute cheese 
which doth cost less money to procure. Howbeit 
we did find all things mighty pleasant and greatly 
to our content.” 

Nor were they content only to economise in food, but 
took steps to increase the output, hence the potato 
plot and its cultivation so successfully administered 
by Percy Reynolds. A plot of excellent land was 
secured and then divided into sections: each section 
being allotted to a “ captain of industry,” who pledged 
himself to get the work upon it done by a given time. 
Masters were astonished to note with what severity 
these boy-captains sweated their subordinates. The 
girls assisted and on “ setting day,” I am told, it was 
pretty to see them, each with a half-hundredweight 
sack upon her back; and my informant adds, 
“the mistresses assisted and said much.”’ Excellent 
results were secured. In 1917 there were fifteen 
tons. F.A., at the head of the gallant Fifth, ‘“ har- 
vested ”’ the crop. 

The great games were depressed by the absence of 
matches and energy diverted into other pursuits. 
“The Boys’ Natural History Society,” said F.A. in 
his r918 address, “‘is flourishing, especially ento- 
mology; several boys have ‘caterpillar rash’ in 
consequence!” He went on to enumerate with relish 
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the names of some of the insects collected: Red- - 


necked Footman; Shoulder-striped Wainscot ; 
Beautiful Carpet ; Muslin and Ruby Tiger. Patient 
work was also done in astronomy. Sun spots were 
measured and the appearance of a new star roused one 
or two enthusiasts at three in the morning. Probably 
the School had never turned out so goodan entomologist 
as Dearman Burtt, nor so good an astronomer as 
Edward Collinson. 

Here I may allude to a national outcome of the war, 
much appreciated at Ackworth. “ February the 
7th, 1918,’ writes one of the girls in her diary, “‘ was a 
day we shall never forget. The Franchise Act was 
passed and women got the vote. We had a half- 
holiday.”” F.A. was now a stout supporter of the 
women’s cause. “I am looking forward to the time,” 
he said, “when not only on the Ackworth School 
Committee, but in Parliament, and in the Council of the 
Nations, women’s voices shall be heard, and I am hoping 
when that has come, their influence will be exercised 
on the side of righteousness.”” The useful and un- 
selfish work that women did during the war has usually 
been given as the reason why their “rights’’ were 
conceded. Whether this be true or not, Margaret and 
Helen Andrews did their share and left no doubt as to 
their capability to take part in the affairs of the nation. 
The Health Department complained that the infantile 
death rate for the Hemsworth and Ackworth districts 
was too high and requested the Rural District Council 
to start infant welfare work. Margaret Andrews, 
who had been professionally trained, at once opened 
a Mothers’ School at Ackworth and through her teaching, 
visiting and nursing throughout the neighbourhood, a 
rapid improvement took place. This naturally led her 
to become a member of the local Council and the Board 
of Guardians. F.A. was much interested both in her 
public work and the unfortunate children who were 
nursed back to health in his house. Margaret Andrews 
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tells me that the end of her public career at Ackworth 
was marked by the laying of the foundation stone of 
seventy new cottages built by the Council under the 
Government Housing Scheme. Her father spoke at 
the ceremony and, she adds, as they walked away 
she remembers him saying in allusion to her name 
upon the foundation stone: “It is curious that should 
be the only place where the name of Andrews will 
be put up at Ackworth.” This forecast will not be 
fulfilled. 

Helen Andrews who—after she left the Mount was 
at Madam Osterberg’s Physical Training College at 
Dartford, and subsequently held appointments at 
various schools in the West Riding—during the war 
became associated with the Land Army and took an 
active part as a group-leader in Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land, organising potato and flax camps and in recruiting 
and training girls for the work. When the war was over 
she went to Austria for nine months in order to assist 
the Agricultural Section of the Friends’ Relief Mission 
and on her way out bought three hundred cows 
which she sent to Austria to be distributed among 
the farms. 

Directly the war started Andrews began to receive 
letters from old boys who had joined up and who 
wished to explain their action and how their sense of 
duty clashed with all they had been taught at Ackworth. 
One of them wrote, “I hope you won’t be horrified 
at one of your boys going out to fight in spite of the 
anti-military spirit instilled into us at dear old 
Ackworth, but I guess it is up to every one to do his 
bit just now.’’ Another stated his position candidly, 
“‘T am quite aware that the fighting spirit is directly 
contrary to your and Friends’ ideas, as well as to most 
sensible people’s, but in such exceptional times one 
has to allow a little margin! I can’t say I felt it a 
duty, as I don’t believe in this wholesale slaughter, but 
I did feel that I wanted to be in the swim and not left 
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out inthe cold. My one hope is that the war may come 
toa speedy end and that I can attend the Old Scholars’ 
Easter Gathering if there is to be one.” Another told 
~ how when he was at the Manchester Recruiting Station 
in August, 1914, Mr. Paton, the High Master of Man- 
chester Grammar School, was presiding. F.A.’s corre- 
spondent and his brother were enlisting in the Public 
School Battalion, of which Mr. Paton was “‘a sponsor.” 
Upon seeing their papers, he looked up and said, 
“* Ackworth ! what will Frederick Andrews say about 
this?” 

F.A.’s reply to his old pupil includes these words : 
“If a man has no conscientious convictions against 
war, I honour him for enlisting. If I were a young man 
it would be a great cross to me if I felt as I do now—that 
all war is contrary to the teaching and spirit of Christ— 
and so could not conscientiously join. The only thing 
left is to work hard to relieve the terrible distress 
which the war is leaving in Belgium, France and else- 
where.”” He quoted more of these letters in his 1915 
address, and went on to say that it is not to be 
wondered that these boys had responded to the 
insistent call of their country, remembering that when 
at school they tried to instil those very principles of 
liberty and fair play which were being outraged. 
“Yet some of us,’ he added, “still regard war in the 
Archbishop of York’s words, as the bankruptcy of 
Christianity. We doubt the possibility of ending war 
by war—of gaining spiritual victories by material 
forces—and so we are glad to see old scholars from 
conscientious motives undertaking National service 
of a different character.” 

The work of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit appealed 
to F.A. and he did what he could to help old boys who 
were serving therein, He liked to refer to their courage 
and efficiency. ‘‘I have been reading an account,” 
he told us, “in which an impartial observer said the 
work he had seen done by some members of the 
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Ambulance Unit, such as carrying the wounded under 
fire, would have won the V.C. over and over again if 
they had formed part of the Army.” 

An old scholar—one of Ackworth’s most loyal and 
respected sons—writing about the crisis says: ‘“‘ Many 
of us were in great distress of mind and in grave doubt 
as to what we ought to do. We had learned our 
peace principles at the feet of F.A. and we naturally 
looked to him for a clear lead. Alas he never gave one. 
I never understood why. Maybe it was the difficulty 
of the choice,—for it was extremely difficult—but I 
always felt it was to some extent because of 
his age—he shrank from taking a lead at such a 
time.” 

I cannot quite agree to this. I had much talk with 
F.A. on the subject. Just at first his pacifist feeling 
was predominant and somewhat drastic, but he soon 
felt that the course of action must be left to the individ- 
ual conscience. I wrote some lines at this time which 
he criticised. I had indicated that surely those in the 
morning of life were likely to see clearer and truer than 
we were, for whom the long track lies behind. He 
did not entirely agree, for while each must ultimately 
decide for himself he thought the judgment and 
experience of age should not be withheld; hence 
to those who definitely asked his advice, he replied that 
if they felt it was their duty to fight, they must do so, 
but at the same time he told them his own faith 
had not wavered. He concluded his 1915 address 
by defining the Quaker attitude in words which every 
Friend will accept : 

“We feel as much indignation as anyone at the 
terrible atrocities in Belgium, at the heartless destruc- 
tion of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the dropping of bombs on 
defenceless civilians, the use of cruel asphyxiating 
gases, but we would combat these terrible acts not by 
reprisals in like kind but by the spread of that spirit 
which strikes at the root of all war. Utopian—it may 
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be—idealistic—but certainly not pro-German! Again, 
when we would strike for a spirit of brotherhood, not 
confined to one nationality, it is not as pro-Germans, 
but from a profound belief in the international character 
of Christianity, in the Universal Fatherhood of God 
involving as its corollary the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man. Mr. Asquith, speaking yesterday at the 
Guildhall, asked: ‘ Has right or has force to dominate 
mankind ?’ A famous French philosopher two centuries 
ago declared, ‘Force and Right are the governors 
of the world: Force till Right is ready.’ We would 
in a spirit of humility—sitting in judgment on none— 
gird ourselves to the task of hastening the time when 
Right shall be ready—when the spirit of Christ shall 
triumph, and as an outcome of this terrible carnage 
the prophet’s vision be fulfilled, ‘ When God’s judg- 
ments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness.’ ”’ 

In all this perhaps there was no definite and practical 
lead for perplexed youth, but I do not see what other 
he could give. At the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting 
he declared it was no part of a Headmaster’s duty to 
decide the policy of his pupils in after life. Whether 
they fought or went to prison was their own decision. 
The duty of the schoolmaster was to train the character 
and conscience so that they might have a foundation 
on which to come to a decision. 

As the war went on and he looked down the roll of his 
boys and saw how variously they had responded to the 
call of service or duty, he was not surprised that their 
school teaching had differently affected different minds. 
They had been taught at Ackworth to respect justice, 
the rights of small nationalities and the sanctity of 
treaties; when these were jeopardised it was to be 
expected some would join the colours. Others would 
remember how in lesson after lesson, the presentation 
of a God of Love as manifested by Jesus Christ had 
overshadowed the Old Testament figure of the Lord 
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of Hosts, and would go forth to heal and not to slay. 
Again there were youths of Quaker or Puritan ancestry 
who felt there was a time when they must obey God 
ratherthanman. Rightly or wrongly to them it seemed 
the time had come and so they refused to have any part 
or lot whatever in the war and could not even accept 
alternative service. These were sometimes called 
shirkers, but Andrews was aware of their record both at 
school and after and knew their conduct had a different 
explanation. 

He gave them all credit for doing what they thought 
was right, and he sympathised with all his old scholars 
thus flung into strange ways so unexpected, so remote 
from the line of life to which a Quaker upbringing 
pointed. He was distressed that the youth of the 
nations should have been diverted from the paths of 
peace and progress. He declared that to avoid a 
recurrence of such disaster school teachers should 
unweariedly strive to portray the world as a league of 
nations linked together for mutual co-operation, 
worshipping a God who was not a national God or a 
tribal hero but the Father of Mankind. 

During these years Andrews put upa brave fight for 
cheerfulness, but he was often anxious, sometimes 
depressed. Old boys came to say good-bye before 
leaving for France and there was many a sorrowful 
parting. Later on, when masters were walking on the 
Terrace before morning school, F.A. would quietly 
join them and they knew what to expect from his 
drawn face and moist eye, “‘ Do you know I’ve just 
had a letter from to say their only son has been 
killed.” Then, after pacing along in silence, he would 
exclaim, “‘ Oh, this terrible war! this terrible war! ”’ 
After would follow recollections of the fallen; his 
figure would be recalled at half-back, or in the long- 
field ; in the dining-room or in class, and often F.A. 
would question the joint wisdom of himself and the 
staff in summing up his school character. 
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The strain was great, how great we do not know, 
but his activity was unabated. One of the masters 
says that jon some Sundays he would take the 
Fifth ‘and |Sixth Forms for Scripture; follow this 
with an impressive sermon in meeting; then in the 
afternoon motor to a neighbouring town—where 
he was always welcome—to address a P.S.A. or 
Adult School, and be back for Evening Reading, 
when, apparently no whit exhausted, he would hold 
the unflagging attention of his girls and boys. In 
summer the Evening Reading was sometimes on 
the Terrace and his voice never failed him; all 
could always hear. 

His prayers in Meeting during the War made an 
enduring impression. Their simple yearning appeal 
affected all. Inthe earlier years of the war his sermons 
often dealt with the causes of strife ; the failure of force 
and how one war led to another ; but as time went on, 
his tone changed. Towards the close and still more after 
Peace had come, and his Ackworth days were closing 
in, he seemed as though he could not plead too 
often nor too tenderly, “ Little children love one 
another.” 

When Armistice Day came the School was recover- 
ing from a visitation of influenza, which Andrews 
declared to be the worst epidemic experienced during 
his forty years of Headmastership. Consequently 
the convalescent flock could not do justice to the 
occasion. However, the clock struck after four 
years of silence and the windows were cleared 
after four years of darkness, and all that were well 
enough attended the Thanksgiving Service in the 
Fothergill Hall. 

On July 16th, 1919, Peace Day was victoriously 
celebrated. Fine weather, a whole-holiday, games in 
which girls and boys played together—musical and 
conjuring entertainments, banquets in a Hall from 
Fairyland, all these made up a famous day. ‘‘ The 
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best I have ever spent at Ackworth,” exclaimed a 
girl of four years’ standing, and such was the general 
verdict. And now the war was over and gone and for 
these young lives—unvexed by its aftermath—would 
soon be a few pages of History, a task—like Cesar’s 
Campaigns and the Norman Invasion. 

There is no doubt that resignation had been on 
Andrews’s mind for some years, but he knew that it 
could not be while the war lasted. Now he felt 
the time had come. At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee held in February, 1919, he expressed his 
desire to retire from the Headmastership and sug- 
gested that this should take place at the end of the 
Summer Term in 1920. Although not altogether 
unexpected, the announcement was momentous 
and pathetic,—momentous for the School, pathetic 
because Andrews evidently felt so keenly this beginning 
of the end. 

In June (1919) he gave his annual address to the 
General Meeting, the last save his farewell a year 
later. He alluded to the influenza epidemic and the 
unwearied efforts of the staff and the help accorded by 
parents and old scholars during the visitation. He 
mentioned that sixteen hundred and seventy soldiers 
had passed through the Flounders Institute which had 
been used by the St. John Ambulance as a Convalescent 
Home. He related how a fortnight before two old 
scholars had been married in the Ackworth Meeting 
House and some of the junior boys were invited to 
describe the ceremony. Those who know the routine 
of a Friends’ wedding will recognise some vivid touches 
in the following : 

“In the morning we got up with great expectations 
for a wedding of John Watlock Allen and Gladys 
Bolton. When we went into the Meeting House a 
casual glance told us most of the female sect were 
dressed in white. They were duly executed and Mr. 
Collinson read over the certificate and then the happy 
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couple departed amid the cheers of most of the school.” 
Another wrote: 

“Miss Bolton came in with her father and Mr. 
Allen with his mother. They shook hands and said 
they would be a good pair and a happy pair, and the 
bride said she would be a good wife and would not leave 
her husband until God separated them.” 

The main subject of his address was the report of 
the Education Commission which had been set up by 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in 1918 
to make full enquiry into the need for and the provision 
of Quaker education. The members of this Commission 
stated in a report that in their opinion co-education 
is the method of the future, and expressed some 
doubt about the modified or dual system that obtained 
at Ackworth. ‘This,’ said Andrews, “is a challenge 
to the method of conducting Ackworth School for the 
last hundred and thirty years,” and he went on to say 
that after forty years’ experience he was not convinced 
that the dual system was wrong. He recognised it 
was not perfect, but neither was co-education. The 
latter plan was not gaining ground, either here or in 
America. His own experience of teaching had shown 
him that there is a different method of approach to 
the mind of a boy and to the mind of a girl and that in 
teaching them together time is lost in adjusting this. 
Further he said that as a parent he would not like his 
boys up to seventeen years to be under a woman as a 
head, neither did he think girls of a similar age should 
be under a man and he asked, how are we to get out 
of this dilemma? He claimed for the dual system 
that it had worked well. Nor did he agree that the 
premises at Ackworth were unsuitable for their purpose. 
Whatever happened he hoped a Quaker School of 
some kind would remain here. Hundreds of Ackworth 
scholars have loved and venerated their School and 
to no new building, however perfect, could you 
transfer its memories and traditions. 
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In November of the same year (1919) the members 
of this Commission visited Ackworth and met the 
Committee. We had a pleasant afternoon together 
and I have never heard their Report or its contents 
mentioned since. 
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“FORTY YEARS ON” 


HE Old Scholars took the leading part in the 

events at Ackworth following upon Frederick 

Andrews’s resignation of the Headmastership 

and this seems a suitable place to say more 
about their Association than I have done hitherto. 

There had been an Association between 1815 and 
1819 for financial purposes, but the one with which 
we are concerned had its origin in a conference at the 
General Meeting in 1881, when with Quaker caution 
it was decided to collect opinion upon the desirability 
of such an organisation. A year later we met to hear 
the result. Joseph Simpson, of Mayfield, was in the 
chair and George Baker, of York, speaking for those 
appointed to investigate, assured us the verdict was 
general approval. The proceedings were conducted 
with much good humour and Fred Andrews (as we called 
him then) intended they should be. I recall how he 
urged some of us to speak “ and to put some fun into 
it”’ and he even encouraged a little opposition and 
with difficulty managed to get it. 

William Coor Parker moved the resolution. This 
was as it should be, for if he was not the father of the 
scheme, he certainly launched it on its career. I 
think the resolution struck the right note—‘‘ That an 
Ackworth Old Scholars’ Association be formed, with 
the object of cherishing kindly feelings among old 
scholars and of promoting their welfare and that of 
those still at School.” We were reminded that 
though Ackworth was younger than Eton, it was an 
ancient foundation and was a school before Napoleon’s 
marvellous career and before America achieved her 
Independence and, it was hoped the new Association 
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would foster an interest in its past, both historical and 
traditional. Perhaps, however, the suggestion of 
Robert Marsh has proved most enduring and fruitful ; 
this was that in some way or other the Association 
should keep old scholars in touch with what was going 
on in the School. In supporting this Andrews referred 
to “an interesting chronicle’”’ read at the School 
leaving party and thought such a narrative might 
be read annually to the Association, because it would 
give a much better idea of what was going on than 
just coming to the General Meeting and seeing the 
School in its Sunday dress. 

Such was the origin of the story of the “ School 
Year’ which always appears in the Report and to 
which many of us turn directly the welcome annual 
arrives. One of the speakers expressed the opinion 
that an Association connected with Friends and with 
Ackworth would be false to its origin if it did not try 
to help others, so he hoped it might be of some use to 
the School. During its forty years the A.O.S.A. 
has gallantly responded to this appeal. Its Committee 
is now able to say that while its main objects are still 
expressed in William Coor Parker’s resolution, “‘ its 
scope has been extended in later years towards the 
provision of various benefits for the children at School. 
Such benefits have taken the form of grants from the 
Association’s funds for various gifts to the School. 
The Association also makes grants for the provision 
of scholarships for children who might otherwise be 
obliged to leave before obtaining the full benefit of 
their School training. There is also an Endowment 
Fund, the income from which is devoted to the provision 
of bursaries for children of members of the Society of 
Friends.” 

The gifts here mentioned have included pictures, 
summer houses, games’ pavilions, and liberal donations 
towards the improvement, enlargement and equipment 
of the playing grounds. Among the pictures was the 
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fine portrait of Frederick Andrews by George W. 
Lambert which was presented to the School in 1915, 
and which now hangs in the Centre Library ; and it was 
the A.O.S.A. who erected the Tablet in the Fothergill 
Hall to commemorate the services of old scholars 
during the war and which bears the names of those 
who lost their lives. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the benefit which girls and boys have derived from 
the help given to provide scholarships and bursaries. 
The School Committee has properly recognised its 
appreciation by arranging for the Association to be 
represented on the governing body. 

The first officers were Joseph Simpson, President ; 
Thomas Pumphrey, Corresponding Secretary; John 
William Graham,* Literary Secretary; Wilfred 
Whitten,f Cash Secretary; and William Harvey, 
Treasurer. The last named filled the office for twenty- 
one years and Alfred Moorhouse who succeeded did 
not retire until 1922. Before many years were passed 
the secretaryships were all blended in Joseph Spence 
Hodgson and the success of the Association is largely 
due to his untiring efforts. He found a membership 
of four hundred in 1893; it was over two thousand 
_when he retired in 1909. 

For many years Spence Hodgson’s figure was a 
familiar one at Ackworth—not only to scholars but 
to visitors at the Easter gathering and the General 
Meeting. He had an engaging passion for statistics 
and a weakness for family trees. He tracked down 
the School veterans and the discovery of a new one 
over ninety was a pleasure only to be compared to 
that of the collector who lights unexpectedly on a 
precious first edition. He knew who had been the most 
frequent attenders of the General Meeting and with zest 


* For many years head of Dalton Hall, the Friends’ Hall of 
Residence in connection with Manchester University. 


{ Well known in the literary world as “‘ John O’ London.”’ 
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announced the names of those who could claim fifty 
visits, while the record of sixty-four consecutive 
attendances by Joseph Taylor, of Pontefract, was 
annually flaunted before faltering ancients. Spence 
Hodgson wrote a pathetic letter regretting his inability 
to attend the reunion of 1919 owing to the dimness of 
vision “which can barely recognise faces,’ yet he 
continued to keep in touch with old scholars to the 
end of his life which occurred on March 15th, 1922. 

Spence Hodgson was succeeded as Secretary, by 
Malcolm Sparkes who held the office until 1915, when 
his place was taken by Thomas Foulds. All old 
scholars recognise how much the Association owes to 
these two. Both the Easter gatherings and the Annual 
Report gained much from the vivacity and literary 
skill of the former and on Thomas Foulds was 
laid the manifold burdens of the War years and the 
details connected with the handsome fund that was 
subscribed when Frederick Andrews retired. 

For twenty years the annual gatherings of the 
Association were at the same time as the General 
Meeting in June, but from 1903 they have taken place 
during Easter. For many years a large number of 
old scholars had spent their Easter holidays at Ackworth 
and the number annually increased, so it was recognised 
that for young people this was the most convenient 
date. The result was that the character of the General 
Meetings has been altered and attenders have largely 
consisted of the parents of children and of those 
interested in the business of the School. Its duration 
was reduced from two days to one. Joseph Spence 
Hodgson frequently lamented the inevitable paucity 
of youth on these occasions. This, however, was 
amply made up by the continued interest and attend- 
ance at Easter. In addition to these re-unions at 
headquarters, local associations known as Guilds 
were established in different parts of the country. 
These had their own meetings in London, Manchester, 
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Leeds, Tyneside, and elsewhere, and during the summer 
arranged excursions and picnics for their members. 

From the first it had been the rule to appoint a 
new President each year and his address was a feature 
of the annual meeting. These addresses were upon 
many subjects, but naturally and appropriately often 
took the form of School reminiscences and references 
to the developments that had taken place since the 
speaker’s time in the daily life and education. Some 
addresses were of an academic character and real 
contributions to the subject of Education with a 
capital E. Some urged upon the School authorities 
and the Society generally, the need of a more cultured 
training of our girls and boys, while others were of a 
more detached character, as for instance those on 
“ Watts—the Artist,’’ ‘‘ Friendship,” and ‘‘ The Joys 
of Life.” 

The narratives of the old scholars meetings that 
appear in the Annual Reports are pleasant reading. 
We hear of the recurring difficulties of the railway 
journey to Ackworth ; of the delight it was when once 
there to see the old School and meet old school-fellows. 
“To look once more on the land of the memories of 
childhood. Forgetting weary winds and _ barren 
foam.”’ We hear of the hardness and brevity of the 
School beds (used by visitors when the reunion was 
during the School Easter holidays) and the irresistible 
longing about two a.m. to stretch out the legs absolutely 
straight. We get a faint idea of the crowded hours 
of hockey, tennis and football, of swimming, gymnastics 
and running. We catch glimpses of festive gatherings 
of many kinds, concerts and plays, or just for gossip 
and tales of auld lang syne. We learn the festivities 
had fashions, At one time the torch-light procession 
was a prominent feature—a thrilling sight as it flamed 
up the Great Garden; and evidently the Garden 
was not without its thrill, for those who lingered in the 
blackness it left behind! At another period there were 
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fancy dress parades and zoological exhibitions, while 
in these latter days dancing has inevitably taken a 
prominent place. 

F.A.’s memory for faces and for the individual 
added to the pleasure of arrival, and indeed to the whole 
visit. It is disappointing not to be remembered by 
your old chief or to be mistaken for somebody else, 
and then in excuse to be reminded you were not long 
at school or depressed generally by some other tactless 
observation. This was not F.A.’s way and his mar- 
vellous memory and uncanny intuition helped him. 
Every one knows the change that takes place in those 
years when the raw youth becomes a man, and the 
unformed girl a woman, and yet many old scholars 
have told me how after leaving school for five, seven 
or even seventeen years, during which time they had 
not met F.A., he has greeted them on the steps by 
the door of the Vestibule rolling out their full comple- 
ment of names. Nor was this confined to Friends. 
A correspondent tells me that after leaving school, 
he was entirely out of touch with Ackworth old 
scholars or members of the Society of Friends, and 
yet, after eight years, F.A. not only recognised and 
saluted him by name, but enquired after his parents 
who were abroad. An interesting instance comes 
from North Carolina: Robert Dann had been at 
school with three brothers ; he left in 1905—a youth, 
long, slim and half-grown. He went to Canada and 
there reached his full height, six feet three inches. 
Some years later he visited England and was in the 
Library at Friends’ headquarters, Devonshire House, 
wearing a big overcoat. F.A. came in, looked him 
over and said, “‘ This must be one of the tribe of Dann.” 
Ten years after this, Robert Dann was again at 
Devonshire House during the Friends’ Yearly Meeting. 
He was standing in the yard when F.A. saw him and 
again said, ‘‘ This is one of the tribe of Dann. I believe 
it is Robert. The Robert is only a guess, but I think 
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I am right.” And he was. Instances like these 
(which could be multiplied) reveal more than a natural 
gift ; they emphatically show that his interest in his 
scholars did not stop with their school years, but 
continued, as far as was possible (and with F.A. much 
was possible) throughout their lives. 

No one knew better than Andrews that the Easter 
meeting was in the main a social gathering, but the 
Sunday morning meeting for worship and the evening 
reading gave him the opportunity to revive the ideals 
he had endeavoured to awaken in schooldays. Over 
and over again he gave the message of Easter and at 
times made appeals on behalf of social and religious 
service. 

When the war years came the joyous snapshots 
that illustrate the Reports taken on the Green or the 
Terrace were sadly supplemented by the portraits 
of old scholars who had fallen. The Easter greetings 
that poured in from various sources revealed how 
divergently those who had known a Quaker training 
were affected. They came from members of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, who were serving in France and from 
others of the same body who were at sea; from Old 
Scholars who were interned at Ruhleben; and from 
soldiers and sailors in the Army and Navy, and also 
from those whose consciences permitted of no work 
connected with the war and were in prison. A War 
Service Fund was organised by the old scholars to 
help Ackworthians who were engaged in the unpaid 
work of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit or under the 
War Victims’ Relief Committee. 

In a school like Ackworth the war was bound to 
arouse a clash of opinion, and it was then that F.A.’s 
gift as a peacemaker and of unearthing the common 
sense that usually exists though often buried, prevented 
any serious breach. 

When the war was over and it became known that 
Frederick Andrews was to retire in 1920, the old 
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scholars decided to invite subscriptions wherewith to 
purchase him a house, and at the same time they asked 
him to be their President again in his last year of 
office. Such a combination of events was bound to 
bring a crowd of visitors at Easter 1920. The 
accommodation in the School and village was 
insufficient and some made Pontefract their base. 
Not only was there a larger number of young people 
than ever, but there were also many older members, 
some of whom had never attended an Easter gathering 
before. This made it necessary to hold the annual 
meeting in the Meeting House instead of the Fothergill 
Hall and here F.A. gave his Presidential Address. 
Messages of old scholars were read from every continent. 
In what regions of the earth were F.A.’s labours not 
known ? 

I never heard Andrews speak so well as he did on 
this occasion and others who have heard him oftener 
than I expressed the same opinion. He said that the 
age of seventy has been described as the reminiscent 
and garrulous stage and so for a short time he talked 
about old times. About his schooldays—about 
masters and mistresses now no more. Then he 
turned from the past to the future and spoke of his 
successor, Gerald K. Hibbert. ‘‘ I bespeak for him,” 
he said, “the same loyalty, affection and support 
which has made my task so joyous and happy.” He 
referred to him as a Christian gentleman, a scholar 
with a distinguished career at Oxford, a divine with 
unusual powers of exposition, and for Mrs. Hibbert 
he expressed “‘an almost paternal interest,’ for she 
had been both an Ackworth scholar and’ an Ackworth 
mistress. The whole gathering was melted as the old 
warrior, the man of strenuous fights, vehement utter- 
ance and resounding laughter, quietly told us how 
‘‘on the snowy summit of his years’”’ he felt as did 
the historian J. R. Green—‘‘ What seems to grow 
fairer to me as life goes by is the love and grace and 
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tenderness of it; not its wit and cleverness and 
grandeur of knowledge—grand as knowledge is— 
but just the laughter of little children and the friend- 
ship of friends, the cosy talk by the fire-side, the 
sight of flowers and the sound of music.” Finally 
F.A. asked us to join in the “ Bidding Prayer” of 
Colchester Grammar School: ‘Lord of all power 
and might, so teach us to order our goings, that this 
ancient and honourable foundation may ever redound 
to Thy praise and glory, and that this School may 
become and continue a mirror of Godliness and good 
learning, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
When he sat down there were no cheers, but, far more 
impressive, a silence that could be felt. 

The cheque which represented the subscriptions 
given by the old scholars to provide a house was 
presented at a later gathering. He himself had 
already cut the first sod on the site at Cloughton, 
near to the Guest-house at Cober Hill, a few miles 
from Scarborough, where the house was to be. 

Alfred Taylor, of Malton, presented the cheque 
and Robert Marsh, of London, presided, both life- 
long friends of F.A. and the latter one of the staff 
when he became headmaster. After the presentation 
a number of old scholars spoke to us. We were a 
cheerful company, for although we were there to say 
farewell, and Ackworth was no longer to be F.A.’s 
home, most of us hoped we should meet him as often 
as we had done in the past. This feeling was conveyed 
by one of the speakers who compared Ackworth to 
Athens and said that its citizens had decided to build 
their Pericles a country house and warned him that 
at all times and all seasons his old pupils would be 
found knocking at his door and none of them doubted 
the welcome they would receive. The speeches were 
full of merry memories of school life, of social gatherings 
and political meetings in which F.A. was the central 
figure. They brought out many phases of his 
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character ; his cheerfulness, his tact, his sportsmanship, 
his courtesy—but as I listened I felt that one purpose 
rang through the words of all. In different ways 
they all strove to express their unforgotten affection 
for him when they were boys and girls, and their 
living and growing affection for him now they were 
men and women ; and F.A. knew their thought and it 
filled his heart with thankfulness. 

Andrews had the unique distinction of being 
President of the Ackworth and York Old Scholars 
Associations in the same year (1920). He spoke at the 
meeting of the latter during Whitsuntide and expressed 
anew his pleasure in having been at Bootham and his 
gratitude to those who made it possible. He alluded 
to the “‘ cloud of witnesses ’’ for whom Bootham or the 
Mount was the Alma Mater,—“ the brave boys and 
modest maidens,’ who had so amply justified “ the 
gift its founders had made,” and said how proud he 
was that their school was also his. 

During the months between the Easter gathering 
at Ackworth and the end of the term, F.A. took part 
in many farewell functions both in the School and in 
the village. Although he felt deeply parting from 
his old friends, he was undoubtedly pleased with the 
appreciation shown by his colleagues and his neighbours, 
and, in spite of the strain, his health appeared to be 
good when he faced his friends for the final scene 
at the General Meeting on June 30th, 1920. 
Fortunately the day was fine and the School household 
and the visitors—eight hundred in all—met on the 
Boys’ Green to watch F.A. plant a copper-beech 
which it was hoped in years to come would be a com- 
panion to the fine tree on the Girls’ Green, planted 
by the infant hands of his daughter Margaret, to 
celebrate the Centenary in 1879. 

The ceremony provided an opportunity for Nora 
Elsom and Alec Spoor, the head girl and boy:in the 
School, to bid an affectionate farewell to F.A., and 
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to welcome his successor. William Graveson, who 
had been Andrews’s predecessor in the presidency 
of the A.O.S.A. spoke for the Old Scholars, and in 
doing so applied the lines from Keats :—“ Let us hope 
that among his audience were girls and boys who 
will live to find beneath the tree a melodious plot of 
beechen green, and shadows numberless where— 
failing a nightingale—the blackbird will sing of summer 
in full-throated ease.” 

On the previous day the Committee had met for the 
last time with Frederick Andrews in their midst as 
Headmaster. His old friend, Francis Godlee, who 
had so long been Clerk and presided at the meetings, 
handed him a cheque subscribed for by Friends,— 
most of whom were not old scholars—who wished to 
show their appreciation of his work for the Society. 

In his last General Meeting address as Headmaster, 
F.A. as usual gave a sketch of the School year and did 
not allude to the change that was to take place until 
towards the close, when in simple words he told us 
that he had learned much during his long experience ; 
that he had never felt it necessary to hold aloof from 
the children in order to inspire respect; that trust 
had always called out the right response; that you 
never need despair of any girl or boy ; that encourage- 
ment is better than scolding or sarcasm; that he 
could not be too thankful for his abounding health 
during his forty years and for the loyal help of his 
staff. 

““My desire has been,” he said, ‘‘ to increase the 
number of men and women in the world who shall 
give happiness and beauty and song as they pass 
through life, so that they may emulate Browning’s 
heroine : 


“It was only a glad good-morning 
As she passed along the way, 
But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the live-long day.”’ 
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XXVIII 


A GREAT HEADMASTER 


NDREWS was a great Headmaster. However 
limited the number to whom such a title may 


be applied, he was one of them, and it was his 
inspiring leadership that made him great. 

He was not a reformer, for although he accepted 
new movements when found successful elsewhere, 
he did not initiate experiment. Changes, such as the 
adoption of terms, the departmental and form 
system and the organisation of Matriculation classes 
were due to the action of the School Committee who 
had realised from the staff, the parents and the 
general trend of things that the time had come for their 
introduction. When they were mooted, F.A. usually 
took up a detached attitude,—accepting, even 
encouraging their adoption as inevitable. Educational 
developments outside the class rooms were largely 
brought about by the staff and this he many times 
spontaneously acknowledged. 

He had not the temper of a student ; he was not 
much interested in recent pedagogy. He argued 
frequently with delightful irony against the professional 
training of teachers, preferring an ounce of experience 
to a pound of theory. It has been said that he chose 
his masters for their prowess in athletics and that he 
defended his action by declaring they made the best 
disciplinarians. He told me that such reports should be 
taken with a grain of salt, and at any rate the choice 
of his staff was justified by results. 

Although an admirer of Arnold, he never wavered 
in his opposition to the Prefect system. It might do 
for Rugby where the boys stayed until they had 
reached a more responsible age, but he did not favour 
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it for Ackworth. In his last address as Headmaster, 
he deprecated the employment of boys in the adminis- 
tering of discipline. ‘“‘I think their judgment,” he 
said, “ is not to be relied on and they are apt to act with 
more severity than the occasion demands.”’ He 
goes on to give an illustration. Breakfast was left 
without a master, the Sixth Form took charge, and 
everything went off quietly. Afterwards a little 
boy explained, saying that if he had not been quiet 
he would have been spanked. “I still prefer,” 
exclaimed F.A., ‘‘ the vigilant, sympathetic intelligent 
oversight of a master en rapport with his boys, to what 
I think is a system tending to develop older boys at 
the expense of the younger.” 

Huxley says somewhere that one of the tragedies 
of Science consists in the slaying of a beautiful 
hypothesis by an ugly fact. Andrews was undoubtedly 
too apt to generalise from a specific case, and perhaps 
the above is an example of this weakness. He read 
carefully, and quoted often the biographies of other 
Headmasters, but I-do not think he studied the educa- 
tional literature and periodicals of the day, he had 
little interest in educational theory and no use whatever 
for graphs and charts and tabular statements of the 
character and intelligence of his girls and boys. 

I have already referred at some length to his 
relations with his staff. There is no doubt that his 
dislike of friction and his generous nature were at 
times a source of weakness. Changes might with 
advantage have been made earlier in some cases, but 
his pleading with the Committee was almost always 
for leniency. He did not like causing pain or even 
inconvenience to any individual and this feeling was 
sometimes detrimental to the general good. As he 
grew older this was accentuated by a desire to avoid 
trouble. ‘‘I am bound to admit,’’ says a member 
of the staff during his latter period, ‘“‘ that he was 
undoubtedly easy-going. So long as matters went 
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along without anything unduly troublesome occurring, 
he was inclined to let them go. It is true that he did 
not suffer fools gladly, but as he grew older he became 
more reluctant to interfere with their folly.” As one 
of the masters of this period says, ‘‘ under F.A. you 
were left to work out your own salvation. Upon 
your merits you either succeeded or failed. If appealed 
to he would back you up to the last inch, but he 
preferred that you should manage your own affairs.” 
But with all these shortcomings he was a great 
leader and Headmaster with a noble balance on the 
right side. If his love of peace were a failing it was 
one that leaned to virtue’s side, for if he liked peace 
himself he also liked to see it among those about him ; 
hence the harmony that existed in the Ackworth 
household, a harmony brought about by F.A.’s innumer- 
able adjustments—a little caution here, a little 
encouragement there, a word of warning, a gentle 
reminder, a hearty laugh, an unfailing salutation, 
these were the arts that made the rhythm of Ackworth 
life. ‘“‘ Never in all my life,” says one of his colleagues, 
who served under him for a long time, “‘ have I come 
across a man whom I so much respected, admired 
and loved not only for his virtues and character, 
but still more for the power he had of making all those 
happy with whom he was associated.” This desire 
to make those happy about him and to prevent any 
root of bitterness is illustrated by an incident 
related by one of the masters. F.A. had misunder- 
stood an action of his and had spoken with some 
heat. Early the next morning when the master was 
dressing, F.A. knocked at his bedroom door and 
asked if he might come in. He said that he had 
spent an uneasy night and could not imagine how 
he came to speak as he did, he had prayed for forgiveness 
and determined that he would seek the earliest oppor- 
tunity to ask for pardon. “ Need I say,” said the 
master, “‘ It was not only given before it was asked, 
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but I was glad the incident had happened, because 
it made our bond of friendship stronger than ever.” 

He met the requirements and wishes of the 
Governing body. The School was full and popular, 
it was conducted without friction, the tone was good. 
The members of the Committee and the Headmaster 
were on the friendliest terms and suggestions from 
either side were welcomed and discussed with the 
candour and absence of reservation that intimacy 
brings. It must be confessed that he had a gentle 
knack of getting his own way and both the members 
of the Committee and of the staff usually found 
themselves grazing in the pasture of his choice. 

While it is agreed that F.A. was not an educational 
reformer, in the administration of the School as a whole 
he was Reform himself. When he came “ the whole 
spirit of the School was changed.” Former head- 
masters had been somewhat remote personalities. 
He was the companion of all. Girls and boys wanted 
to be near him and to hear his voice. He loved 
children and he understood them; he comprehended 
the aim in any line of conduct they were pursuing and 
realised individual limitation. Furthermore, he 
understood and sympathised with parents. This was 
important, because members of the teaching profession 
are sometimes apt to be impatient of the individualised 
criticism of fathers and mothers. This understanding 
was probably the source of his popularity with parents. 
In the life of Dr. Bradley it is said that Lord Tennyson, 
on being asked why he sent his son to Marlborough, 
replied, “I didn’t, I sent him to Bradley,” and it 
is certain that there were more than a few parents 
who did not send their girls and boys to Ackworth, 
but to Frederick Andrews. 

His kindness was unfailing and in times of illness 
his visits were a delight to the convalescent and the 
brightest spot in the sufferer’s long day. On those 
rare occasions when the illness proved fatal his confident 
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belief in a future re-union led him to say the words 
most comforting to the bereaved and he had the gift 
to know when to speak and when to refrain. He never 
failed anyone in a crisis, neither nurse, nor parent, 
nor child, and his prayers in meeting revealed his 
knowledge and sympathy with individual suffering, 
but every death left its indelible mark on his heart 
and memory. 

Nor was this thoughtfulness given only to those 
around him. He remembered all who were away from 
the School through illness. To a girl he writes: “I 
have had this afternoon a Latin lesson with the Fifth 
form and your empty place seemed such a blank ; 
so that I feel impelled to write just a line to assure 
you that I had missed you and shall continue to do 
so whenever I go to my class in the West Wing. I 
hope you will soon be strong and well again and I 
know you will quickly make up for lost time.” 

This innate kindness of heart was not only felt by 
those who were iul—it helped homesick children on 
their arrival and for those who were older than children 
it proved a golden bridge. I have a letter before me 
from one who accepted a position at Ackworth as a 
junior master: ‘‘ I was a very shy youth of seventeen 
and a half, and had never been in the North of England 
before. I had never seen Mr. Andrews or anyone 
connected with Ackworth. I still remember coming 
very timidly from the station and wondering what 
would happen when I reached the School, but I cannot 
forget the impression made upon me as I saw F.A.’s 
splendid figure at the entrance doorway waiting to 
welcome me. The feeling of enthusiasm and admira- 
tion that caught me then has never passed away. He 
had the power of being really interested in individuals 
and calling out their enthusiasm and devotion. It 
is impossible to estimate his influence over a long 
succession of young teachers who were ever striving 
to catch something of his power of leadership.”’ 
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To his staff young and old he was an elder brother ; 
he was always approachable and as one of them says : 
‘‘ He seemed to have the interest of each and all of us 
constantly in his mind.” When consulted upon any 
matter he usually had suggestions and if one were 
not ready at the moment, would turn the subject 
over in his mind until he had hit on a solution. He 
advised members of the staff on innumerable questions, 
from entering upon a marriage engagement, to a 
suitable place for a holiday ! 

We was fond of company and conversation, indeed 
it has been said that he was never so happy as when 
he had an audience and occupied the centre of the 
stage. This is probably true, but I cannot agree with 
one who says that he did not show to advantage in a 
téte-a-téte chat. My own experience refutes this. 
I always found him a good companion. He had an 
excellent gift for describing a political meeting, a 
debate in the House of Commons, or a sitting in the 
Yearly Meeting. His memory enabled him to quote 
whole sentences from the speeches and by his own 
enthusiasm he managed to convey to his hearers the 
spirit of the scene. 

This sociability and fondness of company were in 
marked contrast to his dislike of correspondence and 
letter-writing, and I fear one interfered with the other, 
for in the office his desk was by the window and all 
of us know how joyously he left it to welcome anyone 
whom he saw approaching from the Area gate. 

It was said of Dr. Vaughan, Headmaster of Harrow, 
that in spite of his appreciation of humour, to laugh 
outright was as impossible for him as to run. F.A., 
on the contrary, like Dr. Temple, of Rugby, was 
a mighty laugher and well as he could run he could 
laugh better. It was delightful to hear him whether 
it was the unique chuckle or the resounding roar. 

His laughter may be likened to illustrations in the 
book of “ Cheerfulness,” written by his daily life. 
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‘§ LAST VISIT TO ACK WORTH. 


—F.A 


ON THE TERRACE 
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Robert Marsh, in his presentation address, said that 
if ever there was an optimist, F.A. was one, and F.A. 
himself was an advocate of optimism which he illustrated 
with a story of two frogs which had fallen into a can 
of milk—one soon ceased to struggle and sank to rise 
no more, the other paddled on desperately until at 
length it had made a slab of butter, upon which it 
rested in security! R.L.S. has said that cheerfulness 
comes next to Godliness, and if that be true F.A. 
had a splendid stock of the second virtue. No doubt 
his natural disposition helped him, but it would be 
unfair to give it all the credit. We know that in 
private he wrestled long and strenuously with his 
doubts and troubles and emerged triumphant, and 
I should say that his power of concentration, and 
ability to dismiss anxiety, were only acquired by 
persistent effort and continuous prayer. 

His religion was the man himself and was fitted 
for everyday use. His addresses show how everyday 
events and features were applied to his own spiritual 
life. One of his sermons after the School sports is 
still remembered: ‘‘ Those that run in a race run all, 
but one receiveth the prize.” The irises in the garden 
on the Terrace, grown from bulbs which he had seen 
planted in the autumn, were to him emblems of our 
own resurrection. “It was only as we knew him 
more intimately in later life,’ says one of his staff, 
“‘that we realised even his bright faith could be 
dimmed.” ‘‘ They have taken away my Lord and I 
know not where they have laid him,” and those of 
us who listened to him one Easter morning went down 
with him into the darkness until he could triumphantly 
exclaim (and we could hear his voice ring through 
the Meeting House), ‘‘ The Lord is not here, He is 
risen.” 

There were certain subjects to which he seldom 
alluded directly, but his whole teaching and life 
encouraged a wholesome and a clean mind, and he. 
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never wearied of telling the boys that the pillars of the 
Shed corroded first on the side facing inwards, and 
those who so eagerly join in the unsavoury discussions 
of the present time, would do well to remember how 
fine was the tone of the School under his rule. 

I have referred several times to his generosity in 
helping parents of slender means to continue their 
children’s education and this generosity was extended 
to his neighbours in the village, many of whom were 
indebted to him for help. Sometimes I fear his help 
was injudicious, and he found it hard to resist any 
plausible appeal. His daughter tells how she once 
heard him rushing upstairs and shortly after saw him 
sneaking towards the door endeavouring to hide a 
parcel which he furtively handed to a tramp. Upon 
‘investigation she discovered that as he had no 
trousers more suitable to give away than the pair he 
was wearing, he had been upstairs to change them, 
and it is certain that this is only a small illustration 
of many larger gifts when he did not stay to consider his 
own needs. 

With such a personality there is no wonder that 
he was a hero to his girls and boys. For like Stevenson, 
he was a singularly unveiled soul. There was no 
mystery about him, they knew him for what he was. 
One of them has said “ the outstanding recollection 
of F.A. is of his supreme headship, his authority was 
absolute and unquestioned ; few schoolmasters escape 
the searching criticism of the school-boy, but F.A. at 
Ackworth was F.A., and above criticism,”’ and he goes 
on to say that as the time lengthened he became not 
only a supreme and respected Head, but a dearly 
loved friend. The feeling expressed by this corre- 
spondent is typical. In their earlier school days, to 
the children he was a hero, nor did he cease to be so 
as time went on, but to the hero-worship was added 
affection and respect, and that affection was enduring 
and did not end with school days. An old scholar 
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writes: ‘‘In my book-case here at home I have a 
particular section for the abode of special friends ; 
some are the gifts from those I love, others represent 
my favourite reading, and there are also a few volumes 
that contain pencil or pen mark inside the front 
cover, a small circle containing the initials F.A. It 
was the custom at Ackworth for all private books 
belonging to the scholars to be censored, a little circle 
with F.A.’s initials was the censor-mark ; they too 
have their place on that shelf for their association with 
him ” 


Another correspondent, writing from Ireland, says : 
“T can remember very little of my life previous to 
going to France in 1914, four years away and three 
years in this country has put it all out of my head, 
but I have always carried an uplifting memory of 
F.A. He was certainly the biggest man I have ever 
met or am likely to. I suppose we are all apt to 
visualise God ; it is beyond us to think of only Spirit, 
and in all reverence I may say I have often pictured 
God with the face of F.A. He had such a loving 
fatherly expression; the very word Father brings 
him to my mind. However stern he meant to be 
when I was before him for a crime, it was the grieved, 
sad expression in his eyes that hurt and one tried to 
do better to please him rather than through fear.” 

Let me quote yet another old scholar who vividly 
expresses F.A.’s inspiration and influence during 
school days, and shows how after twenty years, the 
impression still remains: ‘‘ Was it not Emerson,’ 
he writes, ““who fixed the supreme importance of 
personality in the words ‘Find suitable persons, 
the rest follows.’ Frederick Andrews was a suitable 
person ; but ‘suitable’ is not sufficient as a word for 
him. ‘Competent’ is  niggardly; ‘masterful’ 
implies in the common speech qualities which he 
eschewed ; ‘ adequate’ is better—adequate always to 
the occasion and master of circumstance. No single 
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word will sufficiently overflow, but—‘I am come 
. . . that ye might have life and have it more 
abundantly ’ will both compass his abounding vitality 
and indicate its source. I can see him now, as he stood 
on the Terrace, rubbing his hands; head inclined to 
my approach and a little on one side, face lighting up 
with that humorous and kindly smile—and ‘ Well! 
Foster!’ (Faster he always pronounced it). Nothing 
more perhaps, but that was a benediction. If it is 
possible that the heart of a man should be at once 
childlike, boyish, manly and fatherly, such a heart 
was his . . . I never heard that he spoke an 
unkind or an ungenerous word. Years passing since 
I left the School have brought, with understanding, 
a deepening respect and affection for many of the 
staff, but to those scholars of my generation F.A. 
was—and remains—apart. He was F.A., the Head of 
one Family—what the Pope is to the members of that 
Church, something of this he was to us, something 
more than a man. Twenty-five years of beneficent 
reign had established him, like the monarchy—like 
the School itself—an institution. I cannot think of 
Ackworth without him.” 

I have given these quotations because they show 
far better than any words of mine,—the effect upon 
his scholars, and the atmosphere created by his 
abounding human personality. It has been the good 
fortune of this country to have schools with great 
headmasters and headmistresses. I doubt whether 
upon the distinguished roll there has been one more 
loved and worshipped and who left upon the memory 
a more fragrant impression than Frederick Andrews. 

“In summing up my school impressions of F.A.,” 
says an old scholar of the West Wing, “ I use adjectives 
such as fresh, vital and strong, his influence was 
essentially a bracing one; there was nothing weak or 
sloppy abouthim. And yet he was gentle, sympathetic 
and tender, in one word he was ‘ Greatheart.’ ”’ 
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Nor did the guidance of Greatheart end with School- 
days, for as Harry Gilpin said at the Easter gathering 
in 1920, ‘‘ When we left Ackworth we did not leave the 
Headmaster behind us. To some extent consciously, 
but to a far greater degree deep in our sub-conscious 
minds, we took him with us into the world. And I 
am afraid that some of us have taken him into strange 
places on our pilgrimage. He was with us in Doubting 
Castle; he led us past the most attractive booths 
of Vanity Fair; or if we insisted on going in, he was 
waiting for us when we came out, and had discovered 
the dust and ashes that were within. In our most 
strenuous combats with Apollyon, he had forged 
the blade with which we fought; with some in these 
last terrible years, he has walked with us through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 

Frederick Andrews may not have revolutionised 
or reformed educational method, he may not have 
fostered an ideal school equipment, or fashioned an 
ideal course of teaching ; but he did more than all these 
he created in the minds of thousands of girls and boys 
a standard of truth, service and ambition. 
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XXIX 


A LAST GLIMPSE 


REDERICK ANDREWS lived a strenuous life 
H during his last term at Ackworth. There were 

many farewell gatherings and presentations in the 

School and village and even further afield. I 
believe he thoroughly enjoyed these functions. It 
was his nature to do so, and fortunately his health was 
good, but probably there was much strain upon his 
strength and nerves which told upon him later. 

When he definitely announced his retirement, I 
told him that he would now have opportunity and 
leisure to write his autobiography and that few people 
had ever had a more interesting story to tell, and, I 
added, that so far as I was concerned I did not want a 
work dealing with educational problems or the history 
of education in the past and its prospects in the future, 
but that I would like an intimate and light-hearted 
narrative of his Ackworth days, brimming with human 
and humorous incidents. He did not turn the idea 
down, but his daughter, Margaret, assured me that he 
would never do it, because there was nothing that he 
disliked more than writing or even dictating. I 
intended to continue my persuasive efforts, for I verily 
believe he could have given us the most entertaining 
school-narrative ever written. However I soon 
realised that his daughter was right, for after a visit 
to Scarborough to see how his house was getting on, 
he plunged into a lecturing campaign which involved 
continuous travelling and lasted for three months. 

He was at Scarborough during the Cricket Week 
of 1920 and saw every ball bowled. His enthusiasm 
was unbounded and vociferous. He was pleased by 
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the recognition of one of the groundsmen who recalled 
his old-time prowess. One of his companions tells 
how as they munched their sandwiches during lunch- 
hour he told cricket stories of the past, referring to big 
hits, fine catches and knotty points of law, etc., 
and how amusing it was to watch men edging nearer 
and nearer until he was entertaining quite a company. 
Next evening his companion met him at the supper 
table of a mutual friend. He told more cricket stories. 
They left together and as they parted he said rather 
pathetically, ““ You don’t think I was too garrulous 
do you? A garrulous old man, Bertha!” She assured 
him truthfully that everyone was always pleased to 
hear him talk. 

During his lecture-tour he was as full of life as ever. 
He went to all parts of the country and in many places 
was greeted by associations with the joyous past. 
Saffron Walden recalled a famous day, fifty years ago, 
when having made a great score, he was tortured in 
glory by being carried shoulder high far from the 
perpendicular. He writes to Alfred Binyon, on 
November 12th, 1920, “ As I left Weston-super-Mare 
yesterday I passed through Bridgwater and Taunton. 
I was carried back in thought to the good old times 
of longago. I lived again through that day at Taunton 
when by magic you scored ninety-three in such a short 
time and that other match when Bevan patiently 
completed his twenty, mostly singles.’ He goes 
on to say, “I have been giving various addresses, 
‘William Penn,’ ‘League of Nations,’ ‘ John 
Woolman,’ etc. I am going on from here to Bridport 
and then to Street and Sidcot. I am hoping to have 
a round of golf at Burnham and have to bein Doncaster 
by the 2oth.” 

No wonder that he was ready for a rest when 
Christmas of 1920 arrived. Before this time the house 
at Cloughton was ready for occupation. Happily 
for F.A., Mrs. Pollard considered the time had come 
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for her to retire from her duties as housekeeper at 
the School, and she was willing to act as his house- 
keeper at Cloughton. So all was ready for him when 
the busy months were over. ‘“‘ Never shall I forget,” 
says she, “‘ his joy and pleasure on seeing his house for 
the first time in its finished and habitable condition. 
He was like a child with a new toy, he sorted and 
arranged his books, and suggested alterations. 
Practical work with his hands was not one of his strong 
points, and yet he was always anxious to help. I can 
see him now struggling to nail to the garden gate the 
“ Ackworth Cottage’ copper-plate. How often he 
dropped the nail and hit his thumb with the hammer, 
and finally allowed me to finish the business ! ”’ 

It is impossible to really say how much he enjoyed 
his new life and indications are not wanting that the 
change modified his high-spirits. Nevertheless as 
the days grew longer he and Mrs. Pollard went long 
walks by the coast, taking lunch with them and a 
book, for he was always pleased to read aloud. He also 
enjoyed many motor runs over the moors with his 
daughter Helen and others of his Scarborough 
friends or visitors, and perhaps he would have 
accustomed himself to a life of retirement but for the 
unfortunate attack of influenza which occurred in 
February, 1921. This affected his heart and although 
the doctors anticipated his recovery, he was never 
afterwards really well. He gradually improved, but 
not sufficiently to attend the Easter gathering at 
Ackworth in Ig2I, which was a disappointment to 
him and to those who were there. 

He had many interests at Cloughton. Upon 
leaving Ackworth he was made a Justice of the Peace 
for the North Riding and he took his seat on the Bench 
when he was able, and on these occasions sometimes 
attended the little week-day meeting of Friends at 
Scarborough which was held on the same day. He was 
frequently at Cober Hill and was interested in all that 
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went on there, giving lectures and taking part in 
the discussions. He constantly gave addresses at 
the Friends’ meetings that were held on Sunday 
evening, and was always pleased when he could get 
among Scarborough Friends, some of whom were the 
companions of his youth. He did not do much garden- 
ing, but watched his rain gauge carefully, and was 
often reproved for going out in his slippers across the wet 
grass. As at Ackworth, he was fond of chopping 
and sawing wood, sometimes with disastrous results. 
One day Mrs. Pollard went shopping, and as was her 
wont, left everything behind her clean and tidy. On 
her return she found chaos. F.A., ever desirous of 
helping, had seized the opportunity to chop some 
firewood for her and the weather not being suitable 
to do it outside, carried on the work in the kitchen. 
The splinters were all over the place, mixed with 
the cat’s milk, the saucer which held the latter having 
been broken in the onslaught. ‘“‘ When things like 
this occurred,’’ says Mrs. Pollard, ‘‘I used to long 
for someone to enjoy the fun with me, for naturally 
F.A. did not see the humour of it.” 

On Saturday afternoons he frequently went down 
to the Cloughton cricket field and watched the 
matches with keen appreciation. Fortunately his 
health was pretty good during the Scarborough 
Cricket Week in 1921. Writing to his daughter, 
Gertrude, in July of this year he begins by saying : 
“It is Helen’s birthday to-day and I have spent the 
morning in Scarborough shopping for the supper we 
are giving in her honour this evening—salmon trout 
at 2s. gd. per lb., cherry plum at Is. 4d., and cake, 
etc., etc. We shall be six in number. I am giving 
Helen for her birthday a copper spirit kettle for her 
bedroom and late potations.”” He goes on to say, 
“The drought has broken at last, in the last few days 
we have had an inch of rain in instalments, our garden 
is now yielding pretty well, we have lots of green peas, 
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cabbages, etc., but the cauliflowers have mostly run 
to seed.” 

Writing to Thomas Foulds about the same time 
(July, 1921) he says how sorry he was not to be at the 
Ackworth General Meeting and concludes, “I am, 
however, thankful the breakdown did not come twelve 
months ago. I should have hated to hobble off the 
stage on crutches.” In another letter a month later 
he refers to his house, “‘Ackworth Cottage.” ‘“ Every- 
one who comes is charmed with it and we (Mrs. Pollard 
and I) are well satisfied. I feel ever so grateful to old 
scholars for the gift. They have been abundantly 
generous and I want them to know that I appreciate 
their generosity.” 

He had many callers and their visits gave him 
much pleasure. No complete record exists, but more 
than one hundred old Ackworth scholars went to 
see him in 1921. In one of his letters he speaks with 
delight of a large party that had come by motor from 
the School. 

During the evenings of his last winter he did a lot 
of reading. He was well supplied with books, as 
he had joined the Times Book Club. Margaret 
Andrews tells me that on the last Sunday evening she 
was with him, he asked her to read Housman’s three 
Plays and particularly liked that about Disraeli and 
the primroses, but he usually chose biography and 
among those he enjoyed in the latter days were Alfred 
Lyttelton’s life and Lytton Strachey’s “‘ Eminent 
Victorians.” 

As for novels, he did not read many, but when one 
was much talked about he would ask Mrs. Pollard 
or his daughter to sample it for him. He did not 
appreciate the moderns. He was fond of essays and 
essayistical stories, such as E. V. Lucas’s ‘‘ Over 
Bemertons.” His family chaffed him unmercifully 
about his partiality for the gossip and tittle-tattle in 
the evening papers. He liked a game of cards and 
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when he and Mrs. Pollard were alone they played 
bezique, but if they had any visitors bridge was his 
favourite. 

In October (1921) he was at the School for the first 
time (and alas the last!) after his retirement. The 
School chronicler thus describes the visit. ‘‘ We 
assembled three or four hundred strong in the Area 
and ‘where’s the wealth I’m wondering could buy 
the cheers that rolled ’ as his taxi drove in at the gate 
bringing the familiar loved figure and the genial 
smile spreading sunshine everywhere ? It was a great 
happiness to have him again among us for a few days, 
and how we rejoiced on Sunday evening to hear him 
read once more the appealing story of poor little, 
cold, hungry Mary Elizabeth, and the flopping of her 
old wooden shoes.” 

In December (1921) he seemed to be on the high 
road torecovery. Heand Mrs. Pollard spent a few days 
in London. They went to the theatre, which to use 
his own words he “‘ enjoyed moderately.”’ He saw 
“Will Shakespeare.” ‘‘ Good acting and fine blank 
verse,’ he writes, but he did not like the motive. 
Unhappy married life had not the same fascination 
for his generation as it has for the present. “ Accord- 
ing to the play-writer,’’ he says, “Ann Hathaway 
and W.S. had a bad time of it.” He liked the 
cinema better; this form of diversion attracted 
him. He had a rollicking afternoon with “ The 
Three Musketeers.” 

After a pleasant Christmas, which he and his 
daughter Margaret spent with George Pepler at 
Sanderstead, he returned home and shortly afterwards, 
on a cold January day of 1922, he went to the funeral 
of Nerissa Armstrong at Woodhouse, near Sheffield. 
F.A. had attended many funerals and often brought 
comfort to those that mourned. This was to be the 
last time. Thomas Foulds who was present, thus 
describes it : 
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“One more memory—I last saw F.A. at the 
funeral of Nerissa Armstrong in January of 1922. The 
occasion was a very sad one—for a beautiful life had 
suddenly been cut short and a most lovable character 
taken from us—leaving a husband and baby daughter. 
All of us who were there were feeling the anguish of a 
great loss and especially so the husband and relations— 
F.A. came down from Scarborough in bleak wintry 
weather—it was really unfit for him to be out. His 
address in the Meeting House was splendid—full of 
sympathy and yet of hope. At the graveside he stood 
with bared head and read a portion from the fifteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. It was the most impressive 
occasion on which I ever heard him—the portion 
chosen was most fitting and the tone and manner 
of its delivery perfect. His cheery presence, kindly 
manner, and sympathy upon that day can never be 
forgotten. A few weeks later I helped to carry him to 
the grave.” 

The tide of life now began to ebb, but when he was 
able he still went among his friends at Scarborough, 
and on one of the last occasions (it may have been 
the last, I cannot say) that he attended the Friends’ 
meeting there he said that he had read some verses 
that morning which he would like to “ pass on’ ; these 
were the verses :— 


““ The day is ended ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine, 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet, 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee 
No fears my faith unwavering can shake, 

All’s well—whichever side the grave for me— 
The morning light may break.” 
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When he had finished he paused a moment and then 
said: ‘‘ Will you let me read the last verse to you 
again ? ’’—which he did. 

He still maintained his interest in politics and in 
the Society of Friends. Indeed, no religious body 
ever had a more faithful member. The last letter 
to his daughter Gertrude, which was written a week 
before he died, speaks of attending a meeting in the 
village in support of the Liberal candidate, and the 
“old platform hand” gently criticises the oratory of 
his successors : allusion is made to the pleasure he had 
found at being at the Monthly Meeting of Friends at 
Bridlington, and to his regret that he was not strong 
enough to go to the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
or the Old Scholars’ gathering at Ackworth, but “I 
must not grouse,” he adds. He often thought and 
talked of his grandchildren. He was pleased to hear 
that Barbara the eldest had been successful at her 
school, but was characteristically anxious that her 
brain should not be overworked. 

His daughter Helen motored him to Conishead 
Priory. It was hoped that a fortnight by the West 
Coast might do him good, but the result was dis- 
appointing, though visits to Grange-over-Sands, Storrs 
Hall on Windermere, and Swarthmore Hall, recalled the 
voices of old companions heard there in days gone by. 

His daughters were often with him and Mrs. Pollard 
at Cloughton, and he was pleased when his old friend, 
Ella Fry, came on a visit. To her I am indebted for 
an account of the closing scene. She had seen him 
in February. He was much feebler now, but able to 
enjoy motor rides with Helen who came daily from 
Cober Hill. They went out on Wednesday and 
Thursday (April 5th and 6th); on the latter to 
Ravenscar and Robin Hood’s Bay. It was glorious 
weather and F.A. was happy. In the evenings he liked 
to be read to and to hear Miss Fry play the flageolet. 

Saturday was cold, so he strolled about the garden ; 
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visitors called and they had a merry time. On 
Sunday morning (April 9th, 1922), he chatted cheer- 
fully while having his breakfast in bed. It was Palm 
Sunday, and he said he would read to them about the 
day when he came downstairs. 

After a short rest he got up and dressed, Mrs. 
Pollard giving him some help. He had only his 
coat and waistcoat to put on, and when Mrs. Pollard 
left him he said, ‘‘ Thank-thee Janet,” and almost 
immediately she heard him fall. There was no moan, 
nor cry, painlessly and in a moment he passed from 
this life to the beyond. 

In unfaltering faith he had always believed the 
hereafter would bring re-union. He had told his 
daughters that his wife was waiting for him. May we 
reverently hope not his wife only? Seventy-one 
years had passed since his father wrote to his sons, 
“T beg and pray of you to endeavour through divine 
assistance—whatever the shortcomings of your father 
may be—to endeavour to have the Lord Jesus always 
in remembrance, so that when time for you shall be 
no more, you may all meet in Heaven with the Mother 
who loved you so much.” 

The funeral was at Ackworth on Thursday, the 
13th of April, 31922. The Meeting House was 
crowded. It was evident that adequate expression 
was hard to find. Those who spoke dwelt chiefly 
on the radiance of his personality, and as his old friend 
Robert Marsh said, the enchantment never failed ; 
it lasted to the end, and was like that of the moon 
which always shows its brighter side. But the prevalent 
feeling among the great company was that he was not 
there in his own place of worship. They felt that he 
should have come striding down the long Meeting 
House to take his place which needed him so badly. 
Indeed to some his presence was visible. Once 
again he stood before them and they heard the 
exultant, pleading voice : 
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“Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely . . . think on these things.” 

The long procession filled the whole distance 
between the Meeting House and the graveyard, a 
quarter of a mile away. His old neighbours from 
the village lined the road; he was beloved by all; 
of this the Rector spoke in a few sympathetic words 
as the mourners waited round the grave. 

He rests below the turf where he had so often stood 
—after he had silently taken the graveyard key from 
its place in the office—to commune with his own 
soul and with her whose mortal remains he had left 
there thirty-four years before. 

The illness of Frederick Andrews which terminated 
fatally was grievous and unexpected. His health 
in the past warranted the hope of many active years 
to come, but nevertheless his life was wonderfully 
complete. Had he lived he would have continued 
to do useful work, but the service to which he 
had given his youth and manhood was done and 
done well. He did not leave his “‘ work untrimmed,”’ 
nor hear the “sunset gun too soon.” Death came 
suddenly, but it came as he wished. There was no 
lingering illness. No bed-ridden weeks or months of 
weariness and pain. ‘“ Those that look out of the 
windows” were not darkened. He had watched the 
sea the day before he died. It was surely a fitting 
end to his abounding life. 

Loving memories poured in from all lands. They 
would fill a volume. It is fitting I should close this 
biography with the tribute of his successor, Gerald 
Hibbert, at whose appointment he was so pleased 
and for whom he wished so well: 

“If I were asked for one word to sum up our 
noblest and deepest thoughts of him, to sum up what 
he has been to me personally, and what I know he has 
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been to hundreds of others, is there any better word 
than Friend, using that word in its fullest and deepest 
meaning ? He was my Friend, Our Friend. He is 
still Our Friend, inspiring us to all that is highest 
and noblest. The friendship of a man like Frederick 
Andrews is a liberal education.” 
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